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THE ROYAL MAP COLLECTIONS 


IHIAT the Old Royal Library, conveyed by King George II to the British 
‘ Museum in 1757, included relatively few maps and atlases is a matter for 

surprise, both on general grounds, in view of the exceptional opportunities 
for collecting enjoyed by kings, and particularly since many important maps are 
known to have been presented to, or in the possession of, members of the English 
royal house during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Some of these are 
now lost; some had passed into other ownership before the Revolution of 1689;" 
a number remained in the possession of the early Hanoverian kings, but escaped 
transfer to the British Museum in 1757 and formed the nucleus of the carto- 
graphic collections of King George III, which in their turn came to the Museum, 
in the early nineteenth century. 

On 2 September 1680 the diarist John Evelyn ‘had an opportunity his MaY 
being still at Windsor, of seeing his private Library at Whitehall’, There 
Evelyn observed ‘Aboundance of Mapps & Sea-Chards . . . buildings, & Pieces 
relating to the Navy; some Mathematicall Instruments &c."? The nautical 
character of these collections, suggested by Evelyn's phrasing, no doubt reflects 
the naval interests of King Charles II and his brother, James, Duke of York, 
who had been Lord High Admiral from 1660 to 1673. We do not know in 
detail what maps the king’s ‘private Library’ contained, and it is usually sup- 
posed that this library perished in the two fires which in 1691 and 1698 destroyed 
almost the whole Palace of Whitehall. There is, however, (as will be seen) reason 
to think that part of the ‘private’ map collection of Charles II and James II has 
survived in the collections formed by George III and now in the British 
Museum. 

‘The Royal Library which King Charles II inherited from his forebears (and 
which passed to the Museum in 1757) was housed elsewhere, in St. James's 
Palace, and thus escaped the Whitehall fires. A list of its maps has survived 
among the manuscript inventories of the Royal Library drawn up soon after 
Charles's accession in 1660, when a new librarian, Thomas Ross, was appointed 
in succession to John Durie, the holder of this office under the Commonwealth 
(1650-60). The catalogue (now Royal MS. Appendix 86, ff. 94-96), which is 
printed with notes below, enumerates over thirty-two manuscript and about 
forty-two printed maps, With the possible exception of some of the printed 
maps, the identification of which is doubtful in the absence of precise descrip- 
tions, not one of those in the catalogue is now to be found in the Old Royal Library 
or other collections of the British Museum. Many cannot be traced in any 
collection today, and some of these are almost certainly lost, perhaps because they 
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were transferred to the Palace of Whitehall before the fires. Conspicuous among 
these casualties are Saxton’s map of England of 1583 ‘in Parchment’ and 
‘Sebastian Gabots Maps’. This is the latest notice of the map by Cabot, as re- 
issued by. Clement Adams about 1549, which had been a fertilizing agent in the 
promotion of English overseas enterprise in the sixteenth century. The map is 
previously recorded, as in the Palace of Whitehall, by Gilbert before 1566, by 
Hiakluyt in 1584 and 1589, and by Purchas in 1625.5 

‘The hypothesis that the missing maps were destroyed by fire is supported by 
the fact that the only items in the catalogue which can with any confidence be 
asserted to survive today have been preserved in a private collection which they 
almost certainly entered before the abdication of King James Il in 1689. George 
Legge (1648-91), first Baron Dartmouth, had a distinguished naval and military 
career and was closely associated with James both before and after his accession 
to the throne.* In his collection of maps, charts, and plans, which was sold at 
Sotheby's on 9 March 1948 by his descendant, the fifth Earl of Dartmouth,’ we 
find two items which can beyond reasonable doubt be identified with maps in the 
Royal Library catalogue of post-1660,8 besides suggestive affinities between other 
maps in the Dartmouth collection and descriptions in the Royal Library cata- 
logue.? These coincidences raise questions on which the Dartmouth papers throw 
no light, and to which there can perhaps now be no positive answer. It may be 
suggested, without straining credulity, that the map collection catalogued soon 
after 1660 was at some date during the reign of Charles II or James II moved 
into the ‘private Library’ at Whitehall. Here room would doubtless be found for 
ittin or near the king’s working cabinet, where he dealt with his official papers; 
and it is not difficult to see how, in the course of business, some maps might have 
come into the hands of his ministers or officers of state, among whom Lord. 
Dartmouth (as Master-General of the Ordnance) was the one most closely con- 
cerned with national defence, fortification, and supply of the armed forces. 

The dated maps in the past-1660 catalogue range from 1583 to 1654. Besides 
general maps of purely geographical interest, they are for the most part plans of 
fortifications and harbours and of military or naval actions: the kind of material 
commonly accumulated by statesmen in the course of official business. There is 
a substantial residue of items from the Tudor period—the maps of Cabot and 
Saxton, printed maps illustrating Elizabethan enterprises in the West Indies 
and North America, manuscript plans of the coasts and ports of England and 
the Channel Islands. A second group, mainly printed, comprises European maps 
and battle plans of the middle decades (1636-54) of the seventeenth century; 
these show that the collection continued to grow during the librarianship of 
Thomas Durie, under the Commonwealth. Finally, there are a few items, 
e.g, the ‘Platt of the new Castle of Jarsey’,!° which may have been added after 
the accession of Charles II in 1660. 
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Catalogue of maps in the Royal Library, c. 1661-6 
(Royal MS. App. 86, art. 13) 


{f 94] Printed 

Description of Languedoc, coloured. 

Map of the Diocess of Anjou. 1652. 

City of Rome. 

City of Constantinople. 1626. 

Map of England in Parchment. 1583.1" 

Another map of England on Parchment. 

Description of Cales. 1597." 

Description of Guiana.13 [deleted] 

Description of Ralegs, or Wingadacoa. 
[deleted] 3 

Battaile de Lens en Flandre, 1648. 

‘La Campagne du Duc d’Anguyen. 

“The.City of Paris. 

Alesse description of Paris. 1652.14 

Battaille de Rocroy. 

Battaille de Rocroy. 1643. 

Battaille de Norlinghe.'s 

Part of Europe & Asia. 

Map of England Scotland Ireland & France. 

‘Map of Europe Asia & Africa, Large. 

‘The City Cartagena.16 

Coasts of the World in 3 Maps. 

‘The City St Domingo. 

St Jago. 

St Augustin. 

‘A map of the Moon.” 

[95] in writing, abover® 

Pendennis Fort & Castle. 

Description of certain Mannours in Somer~ 
setshire).9 

Description of the harbour of Rye. 2 Maps— 
large. 

Bristow Dartmouth Corke coloured. 3 Maps 
ye same. 

Description of Jarsey 43 1600.2 

Haven & Town of Dover 45 1595.2 Maps. 

Description of Sandwich. 

Chart of England from Cornwall to Barwick. 

Description of Milford Haven. severall 
papers. 








Platt of the new Castle of Jarsey.2 

Description of the Isle of Thanet. 2 Maps, 
large coloured. 

Description of the West part of Cornwall. 

East coast of Scotland, large. 

St Michaels Mount in Cornwall. 1592. 

Description of the great Bay of Plimouth. 

Romney Marsh. 

Northern Coasts. 

Torbay. 

Description of y* Town of Pevensey. 

Isle of Portsmouth. 

Flusshing, coloured. 

Pendennys Castle. 

Description of English Camps in Ireland. 

Sea-coast from Rye to Sandwich. 

‘New-haven in France 

‘Maps of Ireland severall.2+ 

‘Margate Town. 

‘The E. of Cumberlands Voyage to the 
Azores.2s 


[f. 96] Printed Maps. above. 

Large Map of France 1642. coloured. 

Large Map of France, coloured. 

Large Map of Germany 1654. coloured. 

‘A description of the Empire of Charle- 
maigne. 

A large map off] Brabant. 1636. coloured. 

‘A description of Rome. 

Large Map of Zeland, coloured. 

‘The great levell of the Fens, by Jonas 
Moore.% : 

Large Map of Flanders. 

Map of Lithuania, coloured. 

‘Map of the 17 Provinces ofy* Low Countries, 
1647, large. 

Sebastian Gabots Maps.?7 

‘The City Orbitello in Italy. 

The Island of Cadiz. 159628 

“The Prince of Orange his Palace. 

FEthiopia & Asia. 





‘The maps conveyed to the British Museum with the Old Royal Library were 
not numerous. Few of them have the contemporary interest or ‘archival’ character 
of the Cotton maps; among these exceptions are the atlas drawn by Jean Rotz for 
King Henry VIII in 1542 (Royal MS. 20. E. IX), an atlas put together and 
annotated by the first Lord Burghley (Royal MS. 18. D. III), and military plans 
collected by Henry, Prince of Wales, the son of James I (Royal MS. 20. E. X). 
That, at least from the reign of James Il, the king's map collections were not 
considered as a part of the Royal Library, and were separately maintained, is 
confirmed by the contents of King George III’s two cartographic collections: the 
Topographical and Geographical Collection which came to the Museum with 
the King’s Library in 1828, and the King’s Maritime Collection given by George 
IV to the Admiralty, which presented it to the Museum in 1844. In both these 
collections (particularly the latter), we find atlases with the arms of the Stuart 
sovereigns and numerous manuscript maps and charts presented to Stuart princes, 
from James I to Queen Anne.) The majority of these date from the second half 
of the seventeenth century: there are original charts with dedications to Charles 
II, James II (before and after his accession), William III, and Prince George of 
Denmark (consort of Queen Anne, and Lord High Admiral 1702-8), while 
others, made from surveys by naval officers on duty, may be considered as 
Admiralty documents which had come to rest in the Royal collections instead of 
the official files. The history of these materials provides evidence that the Royal 
map collections were not administered as part of the Royal Library; and George 
III was the first king to regularize this distinction by a formal separation of the 





several collections. 


+ Some conspicuous examples are the chart of 
the northern hemisphere drawn by Dr. John Dee 
fe Queen Elizabeth i 1580 and soqited by Sr 
Robert Cotton (now Cotton MS. Aug. 
manutcript “Waggoner of the South Sea’ made 
by Willan Hack fr King Chas I a 604d 

a by Admiral Edward Rowell to Sir Hans 
fe (aow MS. Sloane 44); andthe mae rom 
the Royal Library which came into Lord Dart- 
‘mouth’s collection between c. 1665 and 1689 (see 








2 Diary, ed. EB. 8. de Been iv (1955), p31 
2 RA Skelon, Hharsessak Gates: 
tions ‘of the Brith Moa Journ, Inst. of 
Navigation, i (3955) PP. Tt Shona, 
+ SirG. tj P. Gihon, Cutelgne 
Keratmes Old Reyal and King's 
letions (London, 1921), ii. 399-400, where 
these inventories are dated c. 1661-6. 
5 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Discourse of @ dis- 
couerie for a new passage to Cataia (1576 [written 














R. A. Sxetron 


before 1566) sig. il: “Sebutin Cabot - 
ath bed this passage, in his Charts, 
wceweyertberene ithe Queenes Maiesties 
sie Calle at Whitehall? Ricard Hatoy, 
Principal Nexigaton (1585), p10: 
rmappe of Sebastian Cabot, cut by Clem ‘Adams 
« which is to be seene in her Maiesties priuie 
gallerieat Westminster, and in many other ancient 
merchants houses’ This repeats, almost verbatim, 
Hakluye’s reference in his MS. Discourse of 
Western writen, ka 1604. Samuel 
Parchas, Pi ILI (1625), p. 807: 
great Map in his 'Maicstis priuie Gallerie, “t 
which Sebastian Cabot is often therein called the 
Author.’ It may be noted that in 1582 Hakluyt 
had reported that Cabot’s ‘owne mapper ahd 
discourses’ were ‘in the custodie of .. . William 
Worthington, one of her Maicsties Pensioner. 
Harrisse, Yeon e Sébastien Cabot (Paris, 1882), 
Pp. 151-6, pointing tothe wellknown dicrepan- 
and legends occurring in the early 














records of Cabot’s map, noted that Gilbert wrote 
of ‘Charts, in the plural; and the existence of more 
than one such map in the Royal Library is con- 
firmed by the reference, in the catalogue of past- 
1660, to ‘Sebastian Gabots Maps’. If the printed 
legends of these were in different states, the dis 
crepancies in the records could be reconciled. The 
carly references to Cabot’s map or maps are col- 
ected by G. P. Winship, Cebot Bidlicgrephy 
(London, 1900), pp. 16-26. See also L. Bagrow, 
A. Ortelii catalegus cartegraphorum, i (Gotha, 


1928), PP. $354. 

Dictionary of Notional Bisgraphy (s:v.Lepge), 
where Dartmouth’s relationship to James is com- 
pared to that of von end father 





vac othehy # Con Catal of.» bok 

wos thes. «the property of «the Bar! of 
‘Dartmouth (London, 946) Po: s4-49. The ape 
ot 451~71) were sold ‘on the second day, 

March. 

* See below, notes 19, 20. 

9 See below, notes 24, 25. 

4 Elizabeth Castle in Jersey, was refortied 
Legge for Charles II in 166s. Mont-Orgu 
would, however, be more naturally described as 
‘the castle of Jersey’. 

4 Christopher Saxton, map of England and 
Wales, engraved on 20 sheets in 1583. Only two 
examples of the map in its earliest state are now 
known (British Museum and Birmingham Public 
Library); both are printed on paper. It is a curious 
fact that only one example of Saxton’s Atlas is 
known on vella (Rosenwald collection, in the 
Library of Congres). 

resumably a representation of the capture 
‘of Cadiz in 1596, plan of which was engraved by 
‘Thomas Cockion, after Baptista Boazio. 

4 This and the following item may perhaps 
represent De Bry’s maps of Guiana and Virginia, 
the scenes of Sir Walter Ralegh’s two attempts at 
American colonization. 

4 The only printed plan of Pars of this date 
fs that by Jacques Gomboust. 

15 Battle of Nordlingen, 1645. 

36 ‘This and the three following entries may be 
identified as the engraved city-plans by Baptista 
Boazio published in d sumemarie and true discoarse 
of Sir Frances Drakes West Indian oeyoge, by 
Walter Bigges (1589). 

2 Probably the lunar map of J. Hevelivs, 





1645. 
*SDhe word ‘abore’ perhaps implies thatthe 
‘maps in this and the following group were rolls 
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stored in cupboards or presses over the library 
shelves. 


19 This is to be identified with lot 468 of the 
‘Dartmouth sale catalogue of 1948, there described 
45 ‘Coloured map of part of Somersetthire’. Now 
in the collection of Mr. Cyril Kenney; shown by 
hhim in the map exhibition organized by the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors, London, June 
1953 (no. 14: ‘Manorial map of Sherborne and 
surrounding country, ca. 1580"). This seems to be 
‘2 map of Sir Walter Ralegh’s Sherborne estate, 
forfeited on his conviction in 1603, restored and 
again lost before Prince Henry, ‘a few Months 
Defore his Death in 1612, obtain'd the Grant of 
‘Sherborne for himself, with an Intention to restore 
it to Sir Walter’ (Thomas Birch (ed.), The Works 
of Sir Walter Ralegh (1751), i. liv). 

% Lot 453 in the Dartmouth sale catalogue: 
‘Coloured map of Jersey, with royal arms 
blazoned, showing the division of the island into 
parishes and households, dated 1600.’ Also in Mr. 
Kenney’s collection, and exhibited by the R.LLC.S. 
in 1953 (no. 18: “The description of Jarsey 8% 
1600", with the Tudor royal arms). 

31 Another plan of ‘Dover Haven, with the 
new workes, 1595", presumably from the sime 
survey and bearing Lord Burghley's arms, is in the 
Cotton collection (B.M. Cotton MS. Aug. I.i. 46)- 

# See above, note 12. 

23 Havre, in Normandy. 

+ The Dartmouth collection contained a group 
‘of maps of Ireland (lot 457 in the Sotheby 
catalogue), which may very tentatively be corre~ 
lated with this item from the Royal Library. The 
Dartmouth maps, now in the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich, inclnde twenty-four maps 
of the sixteenth century, illustrating the Eliza~ 
‘ethan plantations and campaigns, and three maps 
by military engineers of Charles II. 

38 This entry should perhaps be among the 

printed maps. It seems to refer to the engraved 
Ehart ented “The voyage ofthe right Honorable 
the Earle of Camberland to the lands Azores 
AD. 1589, on the Mercator projection, and 
ascribed to Edward Wright, in whose Certaine 
errors in nenigation (1599) it was published. An 
impression of this chart was in an album of the 
Dartmouth collection (lot 460 in Sotheby's 
catalogue; now in Mr. Kenney's collection). 

28 A true Mapp of y* great Levell of the 
Fens’, by Sir Jonas Moore, c. 1654. The only 
known impression of this map, bound with 
Sexton's map of 1583, was purchased by the 











British Museum in 1930. Moore was Surveyor- 
General of the Ordnance and served under Dart- 
mouth at Tangier in 1663. 

27 For Cabot’s maps, see above, note 5. 


bindings in the Brith Museum, conjectures that 
in or before 1757 George I1I—then Prince of 
‘Wales—selected from the Royal Library a number 
of volumes to be withheld, for his own collection, 
from the gift to the Museum. This explanation, 


28 See above, note 12. 

2 A few such items are entered in the cata- 
Togues of 1661-6 (Royal MS. App. 86), but 
‘among the books, not the maps 

10 Mrs. MC Ninon, oma study ofthe royal 


however, can hardly be extended to the quantity 
of earlier sheet maps to be found in his map 
collections. 


SOME UNRECORDED VARIETIES OF 
PERFORATION ON THE ONE PENNY STAMPS 
OF TASMANIA (1864-9) 


N inquiry by the philatelist and author, Mr. L, Norman Williams, has led 
to the investigation of some interesting and hitherto unrecorded perfora- 
tion varieties of the one penny stamps of Tasmania (1864-9). Mr. 

‘Williams, who is at present engaged in writing a textbook on philately, wished to 
cite examples of the unusual type of perforation known as pergage en'croix. Mr. 
‘Williams had many years ago noticed possible examples of this perforation on 
Tasmanian stamps! on one of his visits to the Museum to examine the Tapling 
collection. He recently requested that the stamps be examined in order to verify 
his supposition, especially since neither of the two standard works, Stanley 
Gibbons, Postage Stamp Catalogue, part i, and the Encyclopaedia of British Empire 
Postage Stamps, vol. iv, Australasia, mentions this perforation. 

‘The earliest postage stamps of Van Diemen’s Land,* in denominations 
‘of one penny and four pence, crudely printed in the colony, were superseded in 
‘August 1855 by a supply of stamps printed by the London firm of Perkins, 
Bacon & Co. The die for the stamps was engraved from a sketch by Mr. E. H. 
Corbould, based on the portrait of Queen Victoria by Alfred Edward Chalon, 
‘Stamps in denominations of one penny (deep carmine), two pence (deep green), 
and four pence (deep blue), were printed and shipped out to the colony in March 
1855, After being mis-sent from Adelaide to Melbourne and subject to in 
“fuinerable delays in transit, they were eventually put on sale in Hobart in August 
1855.) On account of a regrettable oversight Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Co. 
dispatched the plates with the supply of printed stamps. Consequently when the 
‘supply was exhausted early in 1856 recourse was made to the Hobart printers, 
“Messrs. H. & C. Best, who in the ensuing nine months printed stamps in all 
_ three denominations, on unwatermarked paper. 

Eventually a supply of the watermarked paper was forwarded from London 
‘and from August 1857 onwards the stamps produced by Messrs. Best were 
“printed on the paper used for the Perkins, Bacon printing. These lasted, with 
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numerous variations in colouring, until the De La Rue typographed series was 
issued in 1870. 

‘Notwithstanding the fact that the Colonial Agent in Van Diemen’s Land had 
asked that the stamps be supplied perforated, and the Secretary of State forthe 
Colonies, the Duke of Newcastle, had authorized this, the stamps dispatched by 
Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Co,, and the subsequent printings by Messrs. Best, 
were issued imperforate. Early in 1856 the Postmaster General of Tasmania 
requested that a ‘notching machine’ should be furnished to perforate the sheets 
of stamps.$ In reply Messrs. Perkins, Bacon deterred the colonial authorities by 
estimating the cost of such a machine at £400, and made matters more difficult 
by stating that the permission of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, Somerset 
House, would have to be granted first. Furthermore they stated that the machine 
was exceedingly complicated to use and required great steam power to operate. 
Faced with these objections Mr. S. T. Hardinge, the Post Office Accountant at 
Hobart, declined further offers to have the stamps perforated, although several 
local printers submitted estimates,’ and not until he retired in 1869 was an 
official contract drawn up for the perforation of the stamps. 

It is hardly surprising that some attempts should be made in the intervening 
period to perforate stamps unofficially, though apparently with the connivance 
of the authorities. Messrs. J. Walch and Sons, booksellers and stationers of 
Hobart, employed two perforating machines gauging 10 and 11} to 12 respec- 
tively A Mr. Robert Harris of Launceston was also a vendor of stamps who 
perforated his stock with a machine gauging 12} or 13 during the same period, 
There were, however, several types of rouletting employed, i.e. the separation of 
stamps by piercing or cutting the paper, as opposed to perforation, which is 
more strictly defined as punching out circular pieces of paper between the stamps. 
Messrs. Walch employed a straight line roulette consisting of a guillotine which 
produced a series of straight cuts gauging about 8, each cut being 2 millimetres 
ong. As this means of separation proved unsatisfactory it was quickly super 
seded by more conventional perforation, 1° 

Several other types of roulette have been recorded. A pin roulette (perpage en 
points) gauging irregularly s} to 9, produced with a circular spiked wheel 
(probably a spur rowel), was used by the postmaster of Longford about 1867-9. 
Similar pin roulettes, gauging about 10} and 13} to 14, were in use in 1867 but, 
have not yet been identified with any particular area. A serrated roulette (percage 
en are) gauging about 19 is now thought to have been used at Deloraine.!? An 
oblique roulette (persage en lignes obliques) consisting of slanting parallel cuts 
gauging about 14 to 15 was also used at Deloraine, and a similar roulette gauging 
10 to 10} is also known, 

The stamps on the lower half of card C in slide 972 were arranged, mounted, 
and annotated by Sir Edward Bacon indiscriminiately as ‘Stamps of the 1858-59 
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issue, rouletted with oblique parallel lines’. It should be emphasized that it is 
difficult to distinguish different forms of roulette, especially when severed single 
stamps are involved, as in this case. Legrand,!? referring to stamps percés en 
Jignes obliques, stated that severed stamps gave a very ragged impression forming 
no clearly defined geometrical pattern, and that stamps thus severed might be 
indistinguishable from those percés en arc (having curved indentations), or those 
percés en scie (having a ‘saw-tooth’ appearance). Stamps percés en croix, however, 
though also presenting a ragged appearance when severed, have an unmistak- 
able ‘lozenge’ appearance (hence the alternative term persage en losange). The 
accompanying diagram indicates the various types of roulette, both severed and 
unsevered, indicating their distinguishing characteristics, It will be seen that 
different types tend to have a similar appearance on severed stamps, thus 
rendering accurate identification difficult. In the case of the specimens of perage 
en croix now discovered, however, unsevered portions are present and the distinc 
tive cruciform incisions identify them clearly. 

Apparently cross-rouletting was an ineffective means of stamp separation, since 
two of the specimens (Pl. 1, figs. @ and 4) had to be severed from their neighbours 
with scissors, and parts of the persage en croix have been retained intact, Fig. a is 
a specimen of the one penny brick-red, percé en croix gauging 152, with a 
pen cancellation which has been almost washed out (either for re-use postally or 
for sale to collectors as a mint stamp). Fig. 6 is a specimen of the one penny pale 
red-carmine, percé en croix gauging 152, with the pen cancellation 12/10/66." 
Fig. cis a similar specimen in every respect to fig. 6 except that it shows a clear 
double print, either through having been passed through the printing press 
twice or on account of the plate shifting position during printing.'* It also shows 
traces of a pen cancellation which has been cleaned off. 

Fig. d is also an unrecorded variety of roulette, consisting of horizontal 
parallel cuts at right angles to the margins of the stamp, gauging 13, on a 
specimen of the one penny dull vermilion, Fig. ¢ is a specimen of the one penny 
carmine percé en lignes, gauging 11}, with an undecipherable postmark, which 
Sir Edward Bacon annotated as ‘probably bogus’ (je. the rouletting was 
deliberately counterfeited to deceive stamp collectors), but no evidence to sup- 
port such a positive viewpoint has been found and there is nothing to suggest 
that it has not the same status of authenticity as any other stamp unofficially 
perforated during this period. Fig. f, which has been included for comparison, 
is a typical example of oblique rouletting, gauging about ro}, on a specimen of 
the one penny carmine. 

Figs. a-d were donated in April 1895, to fill gaps in the Tapling collection, by 
Marcellus P. Castle, whose collection of the stamps of Australasia was regarded as 
the most comprehensive in existence and which fetched the then record sum of 
£10,000 when sold in October 1894 to Stanley Gibbons, Ltd.t5 It seems likely 
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that when he sold his collection, Mr. Castle retained a number of items which he 
later presented to the Museum, In their advertisement announcing the purchase 
of the Castle collection,!® Gibbons stated that the Tasmanian section was 
‘absolutely complete’, and contained ‘a unique collection of all the known varieties 
of the very rare and interesting series of rou/etted stamps’ (Gibbons's italics). 
Castle's collection not only incorporated the fine accumulation of A. F. Basset 
Hull of Hobart, but also those of Lieut. Beddome and Mr. W. F. Pettered, all 
of whom were living in Tasmania in the 1860's and who therefore had excellent 
opportunities for acquiring rare and unusual material at first hand. That the 
stamps are genuine is echoed by Gibbons stating further that ‘Mr. Castle's 
long and intimate study of Australian Stamps insures the absolute authenticity 
of every specimen in the collection’. 

The question which now arises is, how have these unrecorded forms of 
rouletting been overlooked? The reason may be partly that single specimens of 
rouletted stamps are generally difficult to distinguish and consequently avoided 
by all but the most experienced philatelists, and in this case partly because of the 
unofficial nature of the various perforations and roulettes. Moreover, the great 
rarity of any specimens of the Tasmanian rouletted stamps makes their study and 
classification difficult. 

Nevertheless the newly discovered types of cross-roulette and roulette in 
perpendicular parallel lines—the one previously known only for Portuguese 
stamps used in Madeira in 1868,!7 and the other never before recorded so far 
as the writer is aware—constitute distinct varieties worthy of listing in the 
standard works and which, it is hoped, will stimulate further research into these 


interesting issues of Tasmania. 


¥ Tapling collection, slide 972, card C. 

2 The Act of Council, 19 Vict. no. 17, which 
came into force on 1 January 1856, changed the 
name of the colony from Van Diemen’s Land to 
‘Tasmania. Stamps in the lower denominations 
continued to bear the former name until super- 
seded in 1871. Stamps of higher value, however, 
were introduced in January 1858," inscribed 
“Tasmania’, and the anomaly of stamps bearing 
the different names standing side by side on letters 
continued for twelve years. 

2 AF, Basset Hull, The Stamps of Tasmania 
(1887), p. 35. 

4 Ibid, p. 32, correspondence ‘between the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, and the Colonial 





< Agent, Van Diemen’s Land, November 1853— 


February 1854. 
5 The term notching machine or notcher seems 
to be a Tasmanian idiom, being found nowhere 
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le, Cf. the rouletter used in Victoria at this time, 
which was made of printer’s brass rule notched 
with a saw and set on edge. 

S Ibid, p. 43, letter from Perkins, Bacon & Co. 
to E, Barnard, the Colonial Agent for Tasmanie, 
8 August 1856. 

7 Ibid, p. 56. 

* Ibid, p. $6, letter from 8. T. Hardinge to 
John Tilly, Secretary of the G.P.O., London, in 
answer to the latter's inquiry as to whether stamps 
were being perforated. He states: ‘The stamps are 
not perforated by Government, but by one of the 
‘vendors who has an establishment in this city 
Hobart and a branch in Launceston as bookseller, 
‘who perforates them for his own conveniences but 
should you after this explanation desire specimens 
of thote perforated, T shall be happy to forward 
them on your to informing me? 

* Ibid, p. 57. The gauge refers to the number 
of holes or cuts in a space of 2 centimetres, 
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10 L. L. R, Hausberg, ‘Philatelic Researches in 
Aust paper read before the Philatelic 
Society of London, 10 November 1905, The 
London Philatelist, iv. 275. 

1 Robson Lowe, The Encyclopaedia of British 
Empire Postage Stamps, vol.iv, Australasia, p.170. 

1 Dr. Legrand (‘Dr. Magnus’), Le ‘Timbre 
Poste, v.79. CE. his article ‘Dentel& et non dente- 
1, ibid. iv. 98. 

4 Although all post offices in Tasmania were 
furnished with obliterating-stamps, shortage of the 
proper ink led to many stamps passing through the 
post uncancelled. A Post Office circular of 9 May 
1854 recommended postmasters to cancel stamps 








‘with pen markings giving the date and name of 
the office. During the next fifteen years stamps 
were often cancelled in this way, or with the date 


only. 
1 Stanley Gibbons? Postage Stamp Catalogue, 
Bs, 1 (1962), Iss double print varies ofthe 
1d, 2d, 4d, and 64. stamps imperforate, but omits 
‘ny mention of these in the perforate or rouletted 
state, 
18 The Australian Philatelist, vol. i (October 
1894). 
16" Stanley Gibbons? Monthly Journal, 31 
October 1854. 
17 ‘Tapling collection, slide 713, card B, 


BOOKBINDINGS ACQUIRED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PRINTED BOOKS 1952-62 


NOTE in volume xv! of The British Museum Quarterly records some not 
very important bookbindings acquired by the Department of Printed 
Books during the period 1941-50. In volume xvii, however, the fine 
Mahieu binding from Holkham was illustrated,? and now it is possible to record 
some truly notable accessions during the past ten years. The most striking of 
these are unquestionably the nine from the library built up by successive Dukes 
of Devonshire at Chatsworth. Five of these bindings were French and four 
English. An Orosius, Hismires, 1491, one of the finest of Vérard’s illustrated 
books, is in a splendid and unusual mosaic binding, ¢. 155, of black morocco, 
which is tooled in gold and silver and has onlays of red leather (PI. vic). The tools 
used to decorate it belonged to the atelier working for the French royal library, 
probably that of Claude de Picques. A Latin Book of Hours of Roman use is in 
another mosaic binding produced in this same Paris shop (Pl. via), It is of gold~ 
tooled brown morocco, with interlacing ribbons onlaid in red, citron, and black 
leather. The practice of using leather onlays for these entrelacs was uncommon 
at this date; they were usually painted. To match the Mahieu from Holkham 
comes one of the numerous Grolier bindings from Chatsworth (Pl. vid), an 
example which fortunately escaped the barbarous damage inflicted on a number 
of others by Charles Lewis in the 1820's. This volume? evidently entered the 
great French collector's library in the early 1550's. At this time it seems probable 
that Claude de Picques’s extensive commitments for Henri II’s library had 
forced Grolier to change binders. The new man has been named the Cupid’s bow 
binder, after the tool used prominently on this binding, and it now seems likely 
that he was the almost exclusive recipient of Grolier’s patronage until the 
collector's death in 1565.4 
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‘When E. P. Goldschmidt listed the bindingss which had belonged to the 
Belgian contemporary of Grolier and Mahieu, Marc Laurin or Lauweryn, 
seigneur de Watervliet, he expressed doubts as to the genuineness of one example, 
formerly in the Gosford collection, which, besides the customary M. LAVRINI ET 
amicoruM formula and motto, bore the collector’s arms. He did not know of the 
similar specimen in red morocco now acquired from Chatsworth which is 
unmistakably authentic (Pl. 11) and serves to support the authenticity of the 
Gosford book. Both have the date 1559 on the covers. For some reason there 
seems to have been a temporary slackening off in the production of fine bindings 
in Paris during the last forty years of the seventeenth century, but a few examples 
of outstanding quality were produced for the French court around 1660. One of 
the very finest of these is the copy from Chatsworth, in gold-tooled red morocco 
with fawn inlays, of Les Délices de l’esprit by Jean Desmarests de St-Sorlin, 1661 
(Pl.111). This is one of the most beautiful French books of the seventeenth century 
and was bound for Louis XIV’s consort, Queen Marie Thérése. 

Three of the English specimens date from the second half of the seventeenth 
century, the greatest period in the history of English decorative bookbinding. 
The most splendid (PI. 1v) covers a folio Cambridge Bible and Prayer Book of 
1638 and was evidently bound soon after the Restoration when sheets of these 
books were still available, It is of black morocco with onlays of white, golden- 
brown, and red leather and is tooled to a design clearly based on those used on 
oriental carpets. The distinctive tools used make it possible to attribute it with 
some certainty to a binder named Fletcher, who bound the copy of Foxe's Book of 
‘Martyrs ‘of the best Paper Ruled and after the best manner bound in Turkey 
Leather’ presented to Charles II in 1660 by the Stationers’ Company. Another 
mosaic binding, with a similar colour scheme, covers a copy of the congratulatory 
poems presented by the University of Cambridge to the future King William IIT 
‘and Queen Mary on the occasion of their marriage in 1677. The bill for these 
poems survives among the University archives and shows that the binding was 
the work of Titus Tillet.” The binder of the other seventeenth-century English 
binding (PI. vird) was evidently a Londoner, although his nameis not known. His 
best-known bindings are all on copies of Barlow's 1687 edition of Aesop’s 
Fables. The copy acquired from Chatsworth (the dedication copy presented to 
the Earl of Devonshire of the day) closely resembles that in the Pepysian Library 
a Magdalene, both being in the same pinkish-red morocco with a fillet painted 
black. 

The remaining English binding from Chatsworth covers a presentation copy 
to Queen Elizabeth I from Walter Haddon of his Contra Hieron, Osorium .. . 
responsio apologetica, 1577 (Pl. vib). The binding is one of a rare Elizabethan 
type in gold-tooled calf with sunk panels covered in velvet. It has been con- 
siderably restored, and the velvet is probably not original, but in the only other 
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binding of this type in the Museum® the sunk panels are now covered with 
nineteenth-century green morocco. The copy of his book which Haddon pre- 
sented to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester—now in the Gloucester Cathedral 
Library—is ina binding very similar to the one which he gave to the queen. 

The precise significance of the royal arms on a binding is frequently difficult 

to determine, Sometimes (as with the blind-stamped bindings of Henry VIII's 
reign) they were used purely decoratively, and at others may distinguish the 
prayer book used by a chorister in one of the royal chapels or the bound volume 
of almanacs provided for the use of a comparatively junior civil servant. It 
seemed reasonable however to assume that the copy of Edward Grant's Grazcae 
Jinguae spicilegium of 1575, bound in gilt calf with the royal arms (PI. va), which 
came to the Museum with the Old Royal Library in 1757 and is listed among the 
books transferred from Whitehall to St. James's in 1650,!° had been presented 
to Queen Elizabeth I by the author. It came, therefore, as something of a shock 
when in 1956 the Department was offered what was unquestionably the copy 
given by the author to the queen (Pl. vé). Its binding, which is rather more 
elaborate than the other Royal Library copy, comes from a shop which bound a 
number of volumes for Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, or his son 
John, including the Macdurnan Gospels at Lambeth, the Anglo-Saxon Gospels 
in the Cambridge University Library, and a 1570 printed Matthew of West- 
minster at All Souls. The newly acquired copy is on larger and finer paper than 
the other, the title is ruled in red, and the gilt edges are gauffered instead of 
being plain. In addition, facing the title, is inserted a vellum leaf bearing a 
beautifully written letter in which the author, the headmaster of Westminster 
School, tells the Queen that her former kindness 
dooth nowe emboulden mee, with offering this simple booke, to beseeche your Mat, to 
bestowe on mee, yo" poore scholemaister at westminster (both for my greater encouragement 
in this painefull trade still, and the better encrease of my poore liuinge hereafter) the nexte 
vacante place of a Prebendarie there. 
It is comforting to know that the next vacant canonry at Westminster Abbey 
was granted to him by letters patent dated 14 November 1575, and that when he 
died in 1601 he was sub-deafl Meanwhile we are still left wondering how the 
other copy of his book entered the Royal Library. It might have been a New 
Year's Gift to the queen from someone connected with the production of the 
book, but neither Henry Bynneman, the printer, nor Francis Coldock, the book- 
seller concerned, held a royal appointment, and it appears to have been only the 
holders of these appointments who made such gifts. 

Many handsome bindings made for presentation to English royalty have 
subsequently been given away to courtiers or deserving subjects by their 
owners. In addition to the two Queen Elizabeth I bindings already mentioned, 
a third,” in calf, bearing her arms and a suitable inscription on Peter Viret’s 
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De origine, continuatione, autortate atgue praestantia ministerii Verbi Dei, 1554, has 
recently returned to join its fellows in the Old Royal Library. The bi-centenary 
in 1957 of the gift of this library to the nation by King George II was the 
occasion of a generous gift by Mr. Henry Davis of a copy of Guillaume Budé's, 
De Vinstitution du prince, Paris, 1547, in a handsome binding of gold-tooled calf 
with an elaborate painted interlacing ribbon and the painted arms of King Ed- 
ward VI (Pl. vita). Since the binding, which was formerly considered to be Eng- 
lish, is now held with some confidence to be contemporary French work, it seems 
likely that this was a presentation copy to the young king from the famous 
French humanist.!? 

All the royal bindings mentioned so far have been bound specially to the 
donor’s order in bindings which they deemed ft for a king. The blind-tooled 
calf binding of a copy on vellum of the handsome 1507 Soncino edition of the De- 
cachordum Christianum of Marcus Vigerius, purchased in 19 54, is interesting for 
a different reason. It contains a long dedication inscription to King Henry VIL 
from the author, in which he apologizes for having sent the book unbound. 
As a Cardinal of that period he was probably mean rather than impoverished. 
His excuses are varied and one has a curiously modern ring—that the excessive 
length of the journey from Italy to London made any addition to the weight of 
the book most undesirable, He may have thought that this argument would 
appeal to the King of England’s frugal mind, When presenting another copy of 
this book in sheets to Louis XII of France, he pointed out how convenient it 
would be for the king to have to hold only one quire in his hand at a time, and. 
that when he had read it the king could decide what sort of binding it deserved, 
if deemed worthy of his splendidissima bibliotheca.'8 Unless—and this is a 
possibility—Henry VII gave his copy of the book away unbound, the present 
English binding of calf, blind-tooled with a roll bearing the unidentified initials 
L. V. L., was executed for Henry VII's library. No bindings of this type have 
been identified in the Old Royal Library at the Museum, but there are similar 
examples in the library of Trinity College, Oxford, which come from the Tudor 
Palaces at Greenwich and Hampton Court. 

Another important purchase, made in May 197, is illustrated on Pl. vite and 
will be familiar to all students of binding, since itis the companion volume (The 
Workes of King Charles the Martyr, vol. ii; London, 1662) to the frontispiece of 
G. D. Hobson's English Bindings in the Library of ¥. R. Abbey, 1940. Since 
Hobson wrote, the researches of Mr. J. C. T. Oates have made it clear that these 
two volumes were bound at Cambridge by John Houlden, and their attractive 
red morocco bindings with onlays of green and citron leather worthily support 
Bagford’s claims for the importance of Cambridge as a binding centre in his 
day.'$ Houlden was the father-in-law of Titus Tillet whose binding from Chats- 
worth has been described above. 
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‘There were naturally some interesting English seventeenth-century bindings 
among the important gift of 133 copies of the Eikon Basilike received from Mr. 
F. F. Madan in 1961. There were numerous examples of the special bindings in 
which this book was issued, some with royal portraits and monograms, others with 
death’s heads, hour glasses, and other emblems of mortality; and of the twenty- 
nine different tools specially designed for this book which Madan recorded,!6 
only numbers 3, 10, 25, and 26 are not now represented in the library. In 
addition, the gift included some more elaborate contemporary bindings, of 
which the finest, on a copy of Madan’s edition no. 6, is in black morocco with 
onlays of brown and red leather. It is one of a small group of bindings which at 
‘one time were thought to have been connected with the royalist bookseller, 
Samuel Browne. 

‘That staunch eighteenth-century republican, Thomas Hollis, was a generous 
benefactor to the Museum in its early days, giving books bound by Matthewman 
in red morocco gilt with emblematic tools, He reserved his more elaborate style 
of binding with doublures in contrasting leathers, which were the work of Richard 
Montague, for books which he presented to libraries abroad.'7 One of these, 
formerly in the collection of Sir Robert Leighton, was purchased in 1960 
(C. 108. g. 22). 

In 1958 the Department received the largest bequest of bookbindings ever 
made to it, the collection formed by the late Mr. Charles Ramsden. He had 
specialized in bindings produced between 1780 and 1850 and was the author 
of three dictionaries of bookbinders active in this period, dealing respectively 
with France, London, and the remainder of the United Kingdom.!® His own 
library was his primary source for these books and it is particularly rich in signed 
English and French bindings, with a smaller number from other European 
countries." He rigorously excluded the work of Roger Payne—already well 
represented in the Museum—but otherwise had a fully representative collection 
of English bindings from Edwards of Halifax to Wickwar. The French bindings, 
although they are all in fine condition, are, in the main, of greater documentary 
than artistic interest. There is, for example, no outstanding ‘cathedral’ binding, 
and the opportunity was taken in 1959 to buy a fine specimen signed by Thouve- 
nin, in blue straight-grained morocco with coloured onlays and a central rose- 
window design, which had been shown in the Romantic Exhibition in London 
in that year (Pl. vid). 

Beautiful bindings are not always to be found on beautiful books, but it is 
slightly surprising to find that Mr. Ramsden’s finest Irish binding, by George 
Mullen, covers the Reports of the Commission on the Records of Ireland, 
1810-15. To vie with this Major J. R. Abbey presented in 1960 a fine Viennese 
binding of gold-tooled green morocco on an official report on Austrian trade in 
1842. Another interesting gift from Major Abbey was one of the numerous fake 
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bindings probably produced at Bologna in the 1890's. This book, and another 
example with different tools acquired at the Leighton sale,2? were both genuine 
sixteenth-century blind-tooled Italian bindings, The fakers had added to their 
covers gold tooling and a not very accurate imitation of the sixteenth-century 
medallion depicting Apollo driving the sun chariot towards Mount Helicon, 
on which stands Pegasus, which was used on the so-called ‘Canevari’ bindings, 
now believed to have been bound for one of the Farnese family. 

Documented forgeries are exceedingly useful in any museum collection and the 
Department has recently been able to buy examples of the work of the two most 
notorious producers of faked bindings in the nineteenth century, the Belgian 
binder Hagué and the Italian art faker I. F, Joni. The Hagué imitation Renais- 
sance binding comes from anotable collection of these forgeries made with the help 
of a London bookseller by a Mr. Blacker in the belief that they were genuine, 
and sold at Sotheby's in 1897 as reproductions,*" The Joni empty binding is one 
of histypically imaginative re-creations of the medieval account books of his native 
Siena, and very closely resembles those illustrated in his autobiography.2 Both 
these fakes had suffered considerable intentional wear and tear in an effort to 
produce a sufficiently antique appearance. In pleasing and remarkable contrast 
is the brilliant condition of the original Augsburg woodcut paper wrappers of 
a copy of Obert dall'Orto’s Das Buch der Lehenrecht, 1493, which was deposited 
on permanent loan by Mr. and Mrs. A. Ehrman on the occasion of Mr, Ehr- 
man’s seventieth birthday.2* Exceedingly few of these precursors of the modern 
paperback have survived in any condition at all. 

In addition to these older bindings, the Department has also endeavoured to 
secure examples of hand bookbinding of the present day as the basic materials for 
the historian of the future. Bindings by most of the leading modern English 
binders have been added to the collection in the last ten years. 

Howarp M. Nixon 










* BM.Q.(1941~50),pp.16-17,pls.viiandvii. 
# Ibid. (1952), pp. 39-40, pl. xvi. 

Ipper cover was reproduced by G. D. 
Hobson, Maioli, Canevari and others (1926), pl. 


480. 
‘The Book Collector (Summer 1960), pp. 165— 
703 (Spring 1962), pp. 64-70; (Summer 1962), 











«he 5-7, came to the British 
Museum with’ King George IIV’s library. The 
painted fore-edge is signed rurrewex conrpinxiT 
and ‘Mr. Flesher’ was paid £7. tor. for binding 
it, See The Book Collector (Spring 1956), pp. 
53-54 





7 ‘This binding has been illustrated and de- 
scribed in The Book Caltctr (Winter 1958), 
P. 396. 

G. D. Hobson, Bindings in Cambridge 
Libraries, pl vi. 

°C. a5 e. 19. C.J. Davenport, Royal English 
Bookbindings (1896), fg. 12.’The binding is in 
considerably worse condition than this ingeniously 
doctored block suggests. 

38 BM. C. 120.h. 60 (1). Gatelogus librorum 
Bibliothaecae Albaulae 1650, p. 58. 

11 Mlustrated in the Catalogue of the Henry 
White sale, Sotheby’s 2 May 1902, lot 2236. 

4 Te was lot r9r in the Hely-Hutchinson eae, 
Sotheby's 12 March 1956. 

13 J, BB. van Praet, Catelegue des livres 
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imprimés sur oflin de la BibliotBéque du Roi (1822), 
tom. 1, p. 307. 

4 J.B, Oldham, English Blind-stamped 
Bindings (1952),Roll AN. h. (1). Not recorded on 
‘a book printed ‘later than 1509. The lozenge- 
shaped tool is Oldham’s ornament A (2). 

15H. M, Nixon, Broxbourne Library (1956), 
Pe 146. 

FF. Madan, A New Bidlicgraphy of the 
ikon Basilike of King Charles the First (1950) 
Pp. 189-92. 

17 CE. The Book Collector Autumnt952),p-183. 

1 French Bookbinders, 1784-1848 (1950); 
Bookbinders of the United Kingdom (outside 
Landen), 1780-1840, 19545 London Bookbinders, 


1 They are presmarked C. 150-C. 156° 
Most of the best examples were illustrated in his 
three books, but important additions after their 
publication included an Edwards of Halifax and 
completely out of his period—a red morocco 
binding for Charles IT as Prince of Wales. 

28 Sotheby's 17 October 1960, lot 830. 

31 Sotheby’s 11 November 1897, lot 77- 

32°, F. Joni, Le Memorie di un pittore di 
quadri antichi (Firenze, 1932), plates opposite 
Bp. 98,110, and 132. The English edition of 1936 
Wwith the tide Affairs of « Painter is unfortunately 
not illustrated. 

23 Illustrated and described by H. M. Nixon, 
Broxbourne Library (1956) PP. T4-17- 


‘1780-1840 (1956). 


LETTERS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB 
AND COLERIDGE 


«JAM going to do a queer thing’, wrote Mary Lamb to Sara Hutchinson on 
20 August 1815, ‘I have wearied myself with writing a long letter to Mrs. 
Morgan, a part of which is an incoherent rambling account of a jaunt we 

have just been taking, I want to tell you all about it, for we so seldom do such 

things that it runs strangely in my head, and I feel too tired to give you other 
than the mere copy of the nonsense I have just been writing.” Then follows 

Mary's charming account of the ‘jaunt’, the week-end visit which she and 

Charles paid to Cambridge on 12-14 August 18153 this is printed in full in 

E.V. Lucas’s edition of The Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb (1935) ii. 172~4y 

¥ and need not be reproduced here. 

Recently, through the most generous gift of Mr. T. C. Eaton, Major A. C. 
Eaton, and Miss M. R. Eaton, the long-lost letter of Mary Lamb! to Mrs. Morgan 
has been restored to us (Pl. vint), an accession all the more welcome since the 
Department has, somewhat surprisingly, hitherto possessed no autograph letter 
of Mary Lamb. But the recovery of the letter gives us much more than a mere 
duplicate account of the visit to Cambridge: it is now revealed as a joint letter, 
the fourth side being occupied (apart from the address), by a letter to Mrs. 
Morgan from Charles Lamb. For the understanding of this letter, which is 
printed below, it is necessary to revert to Mary's letter to Sara Hutchinson, in 
Which she quotes a passage from the letter which she had received from Mrs. 
Morgan, and to which the present letter was the reply: ‘I have just received a 
very chearful letter from Mrs. Morgan’, writes Mary, ‘—the following I have 
picked out as I think it will interest you. “Hartley Coleridge has been with us for 
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two months. Morgan invited him to pass the long vacation® here in the hope that 
his father would be of great service to him in his studies: he seems to be extremely 
amiable. I believe he is to spend the next vacation at Lady Beaumont’s. Your old 
friend Coleridge is very hard at work at the preface to a new Edition which he is 
just going to publish in the same form as Mr. Wordsworth’s—at first the 
preface was not to exceed five or six pages, it has however grown into a work 
of great importance. I believe Morgan has already written nearly two hundred 
pages. The title of it is ‘Autobiographia Literaria’: to which are added ‘Sybilline 
Leaves’, a collection of Poems by the same author. Calne has lately been much 
enlivened by an excellent company of players—last week they performed the 
‘Remorse’? to a very crowded and brilliant audience; two of the characters were 
admirably well supported; at the request of the actors Morgan was behind the 
scenes all the time and assisted in the music 8zc,""" 

Charles Lamb's reaction to this news is given in the letter now before us 
(Pl. 1x), which immediately attracts attention because large tracts of it, 
amounting to more than half the text, have been carefully obliterated, presum~ 
ably by some member of the Morgan circle who resented the passages in which 
Lamb pokes fun at his correspondents. Fortunately, heavy though the oblitera- 
tion is, the whole of the letter can be deciphered with virtual certainty. In the 
following text, obliterations are denoted by double square brackets: 


Dear Four, 

‘Your letter has delighted us, in the vehicle of Mrs. Morgans neat handwriting. [[ Morgan 
might have furnished the sense but not the sentiment. Miss Brent might have supplied the 
grammar, but I think scarcely the spelling. Coleridge might have furnished sense sentiment 
grammar 8 spelling, but then what characters it would have been written in? Apropos—this 
to Mrs. M’s especial ear—Vacation another time, not vacation, When you speak of a young 
‘gentleman’s absence from college, vacation is as much as to say cessation from business or 
haying nothing to do, but vocation is simply acalling todo or exercise yourself about something. 
However when you have any doubt the best way is to leave the second letter dubious as thus 
vo-cation, which may indifferently stand for either as the reader’s charity shall suggest 





*»-meaning.]] When I [[said]] wrote dear Four at the beginning, It had slipt me that Mr. Hartley 





(as I suppose he must be call’d now) had made a quintuple alliance of you, Pray our kindest 
remembrance to him & our hopes to see him in the great city. Tell Colert, (the father) I 
adjure him by all the delicacies of poetry & friendship that in the coming selection of his 
poems he will leave out that exquisite morceau about the blasted son of a presbyterian bitch, 
‘What my finger recoils from manuscribing, his pen should surely be slow to print. Tell him it 
is not wit itis not anything, but newspaper coarseness. If he will commit the superintend® to 
{[him]] me I will leave out also fire famine && pestilence, because it is the most popular among 
a sort of people I dont care for his pleasing. With these reservations T shall hail his book & 
preface and wish ‘em longer. I fear Xtobel is not in the company.—{[As long as Morgan con- 
fines himself toa little amateur theatricalship, I have a kind of sympathy with him, but I hope 
10 God he will not take to acting as a profession. So few attain eminence, & of those who do, 
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many like Foote & Kean take to drinking and I cannot bear to think of a strolling (?) life 
for him] 


‘My dear friends all adieu. Yours (not very happy in himself) C. Lamb 


The ménage & trois of John Morgan, his wife Mary, and her sister Charlotte 
Brent, were lifelong friends of Coleridge and the Lambs; it was with them that 
Coleridge made his home (first in London, then at Ashley, near Bath, and finally 
at Calne, Wilts.) during the greater part of the years 1811~16, and for him they 
provided an invaluable element of stability in the pre-Gillman era. At the time 
if this letter Coleridge was in the throes of that great burst of literary activity 
which culminated in the issue of Christabel, Kubla Khan, and The Pains of Sleep 
(June 1816), the two volumes of Biggraphia Literaria, and Sibylline Leaves 
GJuly 1817). As might have been expected, Lamb's offers of assistance and 
Criticism passed almost entirely unheeded: Christabel indeed attained publication, 
ut in company with Kubla Khan, of which Lamb had grave misgivings.* The 
‘exquisite morceau about the blasted son of a presbyterian bitch’ refers to 
Recantation illustrated in the story of the Mad Ox, duly reprinted in Sibylline Leaves, 
where Fire, Famine and Slaughter likewise found a place. 

Lamb could presume on his friendship with John Morgan to indulge in 
jocular personalities at his expense: ‘What is gone of that frankchearted circle, 
‘Morgan and his cos-lettuces?” he wrote to Coleridge on 13 August 18143 “He 
ate walnuts better than any man I ever knew.’6 This epistle of Lamb's, we now 
learn for the first time, Coleridge forwarded to Morgan, accompanied by one 
from his own pen the original of which is included in the present benefaction. 
‘At the date of this letter (16 August 1814), Coleridge, under the hospitable roof 
of Josiah Wade, was sitting to Washington Allston for the well-known portrait 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, and the letter contains a frankly worded 
critique by the sitter; ‘Of my own portrait I am no judge,’ Coleridge writes. 
‘Allston is highly gratified with it, & promises himself that it will be even better 
than Mr. King’s (Dr. King of Clifton, who had successfully treated Allston 
during his serious illness the year before}—which in its present state is the most 
Jooking-glassish, ipsissimous, living flesh & blood thing, I ever beheld, T cannot 
believe, that mine will be equal; because King’s is so very far finer a face. I am 
not mortified, tho’ I own I should better like it to be otherwise, that my face is 
not a manly or representable Face—whatever is impressive, is part fugitive, 
part existent only in the imaginations of persons impressed strongly by my 
ponversation. The face itselfis a feeble, unmanly face .. . The exceeding weakness, 
strengthlessness, in my face, was ever painful to me—not as my own face, but 
as a face. 1 am hesitating whether I should send a letter of C. Lamb's to you~ 
but hang it! I will—& will pay the Postage—it recalled old times—but I don’t 
understand the Gos-Lessuces.” 





td 

















Coleridge must have applied to Lamb for an explanation of the cos-lettuces, 
for the latter replied as follows (26 August 1814):‘... So I think I have answered 
all the questions except about Morgan’s cos-lettuces. The first personal peculiarity 
Tever observed of him (all worthy souls are subject to 'em) was a particular kind 
of rabbit-like delight in munching salads with oil without vinegar after dinner— 
a steady contemplative browsing on them—didst never take note of it?” 

‘The cos-lettuces appear yet once again in this correspondence, though here 
it is their (alleged) soporofic effect, immortalized in The Flopsy Bunnies, which is 
in point, This is in another letter of Charles Lamb to Morgan included in the 
present gift. It is; alasl, only the second sheet of a letter, itself torn into three 
fragments. No one, however, will willingly forgo even half a letter of Charles 
Lamb, and the full text shall therefore be printed here. It is postmarked 9 July 
1816: 


«+ «to the Lyceum tonight, all three theatres are shut in consequence of the Duke of 
Gloster having capriciously altered his mind respecting the Princess Mary—he has seen 
cheesemongers daughter in Litle Britain he thinks he can be more happy with® 

Just as we got to Slough,? my heart broke—it frightened everybody in the coach—at one 
corner of it (there are 3, Miss John Wait) at one corner of it was discovered, by help of micro~ 
scopic glasses the sweet image of Old Bendry. 

My kindest love to that worthy old man—I shall never forget his civilities—also to Mr. 
Brooke & the firm, 

Sheridan is dead, we hear he died worth ‘Two hundred thousand pounds, accumulated in 
the Manchester & Cotton Trade, which he has been secretly engaged in (to my knowlege) 
for some years, 

Remember me to the Moneys & Mereweathers I shall never forget their hospitality. 

Tam sorry we did not see the Waits and Mr, Marsh while we were with you, it was 
unlucky their being from town. Martin Burney is going into the stocking Line, & I have 
some thoughts of opening a Bazaar, Business is so slack at the India House, 

‘Mary has put in something about somebody coming to town that I am to give up my bed to. 
1 am afraid I shall submit to that with a very ill grace, I get so sleepy of a night after Supper. 
Tis the gauze lettuces. 

How are Charlottes Eyes? She should bathe them in Pump water a mornings & abstain 
from tragedy-reading &c. God bless her & all of you. I have hardly room to be serious, her 
allowance of Goosebury is scarcely out of my head yet. C. Lamb 








Lamb's letters are at once the delight and despair of commentators, and it 
must be left to professional Elians to elucidate the references to Old Bendry and 
Charlotte's allowance of Goosebury. 

‘Two other original letters of Coleridge to John Morgan are included in this 
small but highly select company, but can be more briefly dealt with since all 
three have been put at the disposal of Professor E. L. Griggs, the editor of the 
complete edition of Coleridge's letters, now in process of publication. The 
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éarlier letter, written on 1 March 1808, describes, with the usual wealth of 
pathological detail, the illness which prevented him from delivering the third 
and fourth of his lectures on poetry at the Royal Institution, but is mainly 
concerned with that perennial and painful subject, the shortcomings of Mrs. C. 
The other, of 24 June 1816, just after he had taken up residence with the 
Gillmans, deals largely with his poor opinion of the Courier, to which he had 
intended to resume contributing. Finally, there is an autograph copy, dated 
November 1807, of the verses ‘To Two Sisters’, addressed by Coleridge to Mrs. 
Morgan and Miss Brent, in which he expressed the warmest affection and 
gratitude for the way in which they had nursed him through illness. Curiously 
Gince this must have been 2 manuscript sent to the Morgans) the lines do not 
appear in the lengthy form in which they were printed (greatly to Mrs. Coleridge's 
displeasure) in the Courier of 10 December 1807 under the transparent nom-de- 
plume stsstt (ie. C.S.T. = $.T.C), but in the very abbreviated version (12 
lines only) in which they were reprinted, many years later, in the Poetical Works 
of 1834. 

In correspondences so closely knit as those of Lamb and Coleridge with each 
other and with the Morgans, the recovery of even a relatively small number of 
further originals is an event of importance beyond the intrinsic interest, consider- 
able though this is, of the individual letters; and the numerous scholars working 
in these fields will be especially grateful to the donors for their generosity in 
placing them in an institution where they will be universally accessible. They 
have been numbered Additional MS. 50824. T. C. Sxgat 





* Dated by Mary ‘Our Thursday’, ie. 17 
Avgust 1815. 
* As will be seen, Mrs. Morgan. mis-spelled 





7 Ibid. 135. 


this word ‘vocation’; Mary Lamb (if the printed 
text may berelied upon) silently corrected the error 
jn quoting the passage. 

¥ Coleridge's tragedy, published in 1813. 

4 Lamb, whore own hand was small and neat, 
was a severe critic of the handwriting of others: 
“Your, manualgraphy is terrible, dark as Lyco- 
phron’, he writes to Wordsworth on 9 April 1816 
(Letters ji. 187); ‘I should not wonder if the 
constant making out of such Paragraphs is the 
cause of that weakness in Mrs. W's Eyes... 
Dorothy I hear has mounted spectacles; so you 
have deoculated two of your dearest relations in 
life? 


2 


® The miarriage of the Duke of Gloucester 
(‘Silly Billy?) to his first cousin, Princess Mary, 
eventually took place on 22 July 1816, The official 
reason for the delay in fixing the date of the 
ceremony was to await the return of the Duke of 
Cumberland, to whom the princess was much 
attached, from Hanover. 

® Charles and Mary were on their way backto 
London from Calne, where they had been staying 
with the Morgans for the past month. 

1 Sheridan had died on 7 July 1816. 

1 Presumably Lamb is mimicking Morgan's 
pronunciation of the word ‘cor’ 


THE COTTON GENESIS 


(HIE Cotton Genesis (Otho B. vi), despite the mutilations and damage 
| which it sustained in the fire at Ashburnham House in 1731, remains one of 
the greatest of the few extant monuments of pre-Iconoclastic Byzantine 
art, and one of the two surviving early illustrated codices of the Greek Old 
Testament, the other being the Vienna Genesis. It is therefore a great pleasure to 
record the reunion with the rest of the remaining folios of four fragments which, 
since 1784, have been in the possession of the Baptist College at Bristol. The 
exact circumstances in which the Bristol fragments became separated are not 
clear; but at some time they came into the hands of the Rev. Andrew Gifford, 
Assistant Keeper in the Department of Manuscripts from 1756 until his death 
in 1784, who bequeathed them, with the rest of his library, to the Baptist 
College. Here they remained until 1928 when the College, with a generous regard 
for the needs of scholars, deposited them on indefinite loan at Bloomsbury (see 
B.M.Q. ii (1927-8), 89-90). The College has now agreed to the Museum’s 
purchase of them, with the result that all the known surviving fragments of the 
original manuscript have been restored to the Cotton collection.t 

‘This article is not designed to provide a detailed survey of work done on the 
Cotton Genesis since 1928, but some general observations may be made to 
supplement the description of the manuscript given in the Catalogue of Ancient 
¥) Manuscripts in the British Museum of 1881 in the light of recent studies. Two 
{classes of scholars are particularly concerned: art historians and students of the 
text of the Septuagint. Of these, the latter are perhaps the more fortunate in 
having at their disposal the collation made by Grabe before the fire of 173132 
Tischendorf’s decipherment of the burnt fragments ;3 and Gotch’s Supplement to 
: ‘Tischendorf.* It might have been thought that collation would provide some clue 

: to the origin of the manuscript; but this hope has not, as yet, been realized.$ 
The approach of art historians appears to be somewhat more fruitful. In an 
essay published in 196, Professor Kurt Weitzmann gathered together the 
results of the most recent researches and attempted to suggest a place of origin 
for the manuscript by the methods of art-historical study. On stylistic grounds, 
he assigned it to Egypt (in company with the majority of those who have 
suggested a place of origin), and on account of the refinement of style considered 
the assumption to be ‘well justified’ that the manuscript was made at Alexandria.’ 
Such a verdict is clearly defensible; but caution is needed when it is related to 
the field of textual study, In his attempt to reconstruct the picture cycle of the 
Cotton Genesis, Weitzmann called to his aid the text of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, which alone among the great Greek bibles of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries has the book of Genesis almost completely preserved. Weitzmann was 
aware that, in using the text of Alexandrinus, he was employing one of those 
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codices (the Cotton Genesis is another) which are termed by Rahlfs Einzelhand- 
-schriften,S i.e. manuscripts whose text cannot be related to any particular family, 
but added: ‘. .. it may be kept in mind that the Alexandrinus actually comes 
from Alexandria and, according to the most generally accepted opinion, is of 
Egyptian origin.’? Recent research has, however, made it clear that the Alexan- 
drinus was almost certainly brought to Alexandria from Constantinople by the 
Patriarch Athanasius II between 1308 and 13163! that there is no decisive 
reason why it could not have originated at Constantinople; and that certain 
considerations favour the view that it did. On the negative side, it is to be 
observed that Alexandrinus agrees less with two Chester Beatty papyri of un- 
doubted Egyptian provenance than any other of the relevant uncial manuscripts," 
while on the positive side is a consideration urged by Professor Kilpatrick, in 
pointing to an anomaly in the New Testament text of Alexandrinus: in the 
Gospels, it has the Antiochian text, but in the Epistles and the Apocalypse, that 
cof Alexandria, Now the one important centre where Antiochene and Alexandrian 
influences met was Constantinople and this, when considered with what we know 
about the medieval history of the manuscript, goes far to establish a Constan- 
tinopolitan provenance for the Alexandrinus. 

The hypothesis that the Cotton Genesis was written at Alexandria would 
obviously not be discredited by the fact that the Codex Alexandrinus was sot 
written there, since stylistic considerations pointing to an Egyptian origin 
‘remain unaffected;!3 but it is plain that the discoveries relating to one manuscript 
are not without weight in a discussion of the other. Weitzmann himself noticed 
a remarkable poverty in the Cotton Genesis of classical personifications, which 
have been regarded as characteristic of Alexandria; and it is, perhaps, signifi- 
cant that in the case of the Vienna Genesis, the other great representative of pre- 
Iconoclastic Greek Old Testament illumination, scholarly opinion is divided as 
to whether it comes from Alexandria or Antioch.15 In both of these cities there 
was, as is well known, a famous school of scriptural exegesis; and one could 
certainly postulate the development of an Antiochene tradition of biblical 
illustration, independent of Alexandria. At the same time, the possibility of 
Constantinople as the place of origin of either or both of the Genesis manuscripts 
should not be ignored. It was the eastern capital of the Empire, where the two 
cultures of Alexandria and Antioch met, and where money and skill were alike 
available for the production of an artistic masterpiece. 

‘The solution of the problem of the provenance of the Cotton Genesis might be 
nearer if we had more knowledge of the background of Jewish pre-Christian 
bible illustration. The remarkable discoveries of synagogue mural paintings 
made in the nineteen-thirties at Duro-Europos have suggested the possibility 
of a tradition of Jewish iconography going back to pre-Christian times.?® 
‘Weitzmann, indeed, has suggested that, soon after its translation from the 
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Hebrew, the Septuagint was illustrated in Alexandria, where the Jewish popula~ 
tion, Greek-speaking and Hellenized, drew freely upon the tradition of classical 
book-painting.!” The hypothesis is attractive, but awaits proof; and in any case, 
one cannot rigidly confine Alexandrian influence to Egypt. 

If the question of the origins of the Cotton Genesis remains undecided, we 
are on firmer ground when we come to discuss its influence. Here, the thesis put 
forward in 1891 by the Finnish art historian, J. J. Tikkanen, that the miniature 
of the Cotton Genesis served as the model for the mosaics in St. Mark’s, Venice, 
through the medium of a work derived from it,'® has been accepted and con- 
firmed by more recent studies, notably by those of W. R. Lethaby'? and Kurt 
Weitzmann, In the latter, Professor Weitzmann has urged that the Cotton 
Genesis may, in fact, have been the direct model for the St. Mark’s mosaics, 
pointing out that not only is the relation of the Cotton Genesis to the mosaics 
much closer than that of any other member of the same recension, but also that, 
in the Abraham cupola, the sacrifice of Isaac is omitted, an omission which 
coincides remarkably with the fact that in the Cotton manuscript the folio which 
contained the sacrifice had been lost long before the fire of 1731.2 

If Weitzmann’s suggestion is correct, it follows that we can make some 
adjustment in our picture of the history of the manuscript. The traditional story, 
recorded by Dr. Richard James from Cotton's own account, is that the Cotton 
Genesis was brought to England from Philippi in the time of Henry VIII, by 
two Greek bishops, being subsequently bestowed by Elizabeth I on Sir John 
Fortescue, who gave it to Cotton.?! If, however, the manuscript was already at 
Venice in the twelfth or thirteenth century, as Weitzmann’s suggestion requires, 
it is unlikely that it subsequently returned to the east, to be brought to England 
in the sixteenth century, That the manuscript should have been in Venice in the 
Middle Ages will cause no surprise, in view of the close relations between 
Venice and Constantinople during the later centuries of the Byzantine Empire, 
But assuming this view to be correct, when did the Cotton Genesis arrive in 
Italy? We have no means of telling. Kohler, in a detailed review of the Genesis 
cycle in biblical illumination in the west, has shown that the Genesis miniatures 
in the two famous Carolingian bibles from Tours associated with the Cotton 
Genesis, the Grandval Bible (B.M. Add. MS. 10546) and the Vivian Bible 
(Paris B.N. Lat. 1), although they resemble those in the Cotton MS., do not 
depend upon it directly, but apparently derive from another model of the same 
recension. Weitzman agrees with this view.?? We cannot, therefore, hazard 
any guess as to when the Cotton Genesis first reached western Europe. We know 
that it was in England in the sixteenth century; there is good reason to think that 
it was at Venice in the twelfth or thirteenth; but beyond this, all is dark. Indeed, 
it is clear that one of the most desirable fields of research awaiting the student 
of the Cotton Genesis is an attempt to trace the history of its wanderings before 
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the sixteenth century. Professor Weitzmann has remarked that it is surprising 
“that all copies, derivations, and reflections of the Cotton Genesis recension are 
found in the Latin West ... on the other hand, there exists no iconographic 
relation to the Byzantine Octoteuchs, which are preserved in five copies from the 


eleventh to the thirteenth centuries." 


‘The natural inference from this is that 


the manuscript reached the west at a relatively early date. Furthermore, if the 
mosaics of St. Mark’s did indeed have the Cotton Genesis as their direct model, 
then Venice may well have been the agent for bringing the manuscript to the 
‘west, as she was well fitted to do. Elucidation of this problem is one of the urgent 


tasks awaiting the student. The other 


undecided question of the manuscript’s origin. 


1 Two copies of folios of the Cotton Genesis, 
of great value as witnessing to the appearance of 
the original before the fire, are found in Bibl. Nat. 
MS. frangais 9350, f. 31, 32. They were executed 
by the painter, Daniel’ Rabel, for the French 
scholar, N. C. Fabri de Peiresc (1580-1637). See 
HH. Omont, Miniatures des plus ancients manuscrits 
agrees de la Bibliothique Nationale (Paris, 1929), 

p. iv, where the two miniatures are reproduced. 

3 Collatio Cod. Cotton. Geneseor cum Editione 

aya th JB Grebe li facts ane 

vedita ab H, Owen (London, 1778)- 

3°C. Titchendorf, Monumenta Sacra Inedita. 
Nova Collectio (Leipzig, 1857), pp. Yxiixxxvi, 
95-176. 

sR. W. Gotch, Supplement to Tirchendorf’s 
Religuiae (London, 1881), Dr. Gotch was the 
President ofthe Baptist College, and published the 
Bristol fragments in this edition. 

+ Neither H. B. Swete, The Old Testament in 
Greek according to the Septuagint, 3rd ed. (Cam- 
bridge, 1901), Vole j, pp. xxiiimccvi nor Alfred 
Rahlfs, Sepeuaginta: Genesis, Statgart, 1926, p. 
17, attempts to antiga any place of origin to the 
Cotton manuscript. 

‘© K., Weitzmano, ‘Observations on the Cotton 
Genesis’, Late Classical and Mediaroal Studies in 
Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr. (Prinecton, 
NJo,1955), PP: 112=31- 

2”Weitzmann, art. city p. 126. 

® Rahlf, op. city p. 33+ 

% Weitzmann, op. cit. pp. 114-15. 

1 TC. Skeat, ‘The Provenance of the Codex 
Atexandrinus’, 7.7.8. vi (1953), 233-5- Skeat 
developed his article in the introduction to The 
Codex Alexandrinus in reduced Photographic 
Facinile, tiv (British Museum, London, 1957), 
PP 2-4 
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is to continue the attempt to settle the 
Grratp Boner 


tt See FG. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty 
blical Papyris Descriptions and Texts of Teoelve 
fanuscripts on Papyrus of the Greek Bible; asc. 
iv, Genesis (London 1934), pp. xife 

12 G, D. Kilpatrick, ‘Professor J. Schmid on 
the Greck Text of the Apocalypse’, Vigiliae 
Christiane, i (1959), 34 Kaci 
adds weight to Tischendorf"s comment: ‘ratione 
‘grammatica Cottonianus Codex non ita difert ab 
‘Alexandrino’ (op. cit, p. xxiv), which is considered 
‘by Weitzmann as ‘too general to be useful for a 
family connection’ (op. cit, p. 114, 2"). 

13 See W. R. Lethaby, ‘The Painted Book of 
Genesis in the Briish Museum’, The Archaco- 
Logical Journal, Vix (1912), 107-93 Weitzman, 


























pe127. 
1 See Emmy The Vienna Genesis 
London, 1960), PP. 14-10. 

"8 'SeeC. Reeling, The Spregpue(Excaras 
tions at Dura-Europos. Final Report, vil, pt. 1) 
(New Haven, 1950) 

17 Weitzman, op. city p. 129: 

w J. J. Tikkanen, ‘Die Genesismosiken von. 
8, Marco in Venedig und ihr Verhiltnis zu den. 
Miniaturen der Cottonbibel’, Acta Societatis 
Scientiarum Fennicae, tom. xvii (Helsingfors, 
1891), p. 320: Wie hat man sich aber das Verhilt- 
nis det Mosaiken zu den Ministuren za denken? 
‘An die Méglichkeit, da® die Mosikmeister in 
Venedig gerade die Cottonhandschrift in der 
Hand gehabthitten, istnicht zu denkens vielmehr 
miseen wir Zwischenglieder annehmen. War- 
scheinlich war die Cottongenesis selbst nur die 
Replik eines beliebten Originales.’ 

fo W.R. Lethaby, art. cit p. 90 

2K. Weitzmann, ‘The Mosaics of San 
‘Marco and the Cotton Genesis Aisi del xviti? 
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Congresso Internazionale di Storia dArte, pp. perhibentes ex antiqua traditione receptum, quod 
152-3. Glim possestorem agnosceret Originem.” 

1 Thomas Smith, Catalegus Librorun _ *# Wilhelm Kohler, Die Karolingischen Minia 
MSorureBibliothecae Cottonianae (Oxford 1696), turen: 1% Bd, Die Schule oon Tours, 2 Teil 
p. 70: ‘Liber Genescos .. .quem de Philippis in (Berlin, 1933), pp. 186-93. 

‘Angliam secum adportarunt duo Graeci Episcopi #3 Weitamann, ‘Observations 
tempore Henrici VIII ei dono offerentes, &  * Idem, p. 130. 








THE UNDECIPHERED INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
HOLKHAM BIBLE PICTURE BOOK 


ILLIAM ROSCOE, the Liverpool banker and connoisseur, writing to 

Thomas William Coke in 1816, described the Holkham Bible Picture 

V V Book (now Add, MS. 47682) as‘... one of the greatest curiosities I 

¥ ever saw. I believe there is not such another in the Kingdon, if in existence,’* 

His opinion is still valid, for in the 146 years since its purchase by Coke no manu- 

scripts of an identical type have come to light although there are extant some 

exhibiting certain similar features.* This being so, a special interest attaches to 

R folio 1* in that it depicts the patron, a Dominican friar, giving his orders to the 

artist who was to execute the work, while at the top of the page an angel holds a 

scroll on which is written an account of the contents of the book. Unfortunately 

this folio is very rubbed, suggesting that the book may originally have been left 
unbound, and the writing is in consequence in places illegible (Pl. xa). 

M. R. James,3 who was unable to read the last three lines of the angel’s scroll, 
and could only read the speeches of the friar and the artist imperfectly,¢ said of 
the book: ‘Its first page, were it better preserved, would perhaps enlighten us a 
little as to its purpose and origin.’ W. O. Hassall, in his facsimile edition,’ read 
(by ultra-violet light) the friar's speech and the doubtful second half of the artist’s 
reply as: 








Ore feres been ¢ nettement 
Car mustre serra a riche gent 
and 


Nonkes ne veyses un autretel Liuere 


but he does not print the contents of the angel’s scroll. Since there was the 
possibility that the illegible portion might throw light on the precise purpose of 
the book, as M. R. James suggested, it seemed worth while making a re- 
examination under ultra-violet light (Pl. x8) and it is interesting, if disappoint- 
ing, to find as a result that in fact the angel's scroll inscription merely continues 
in the general pious strain of the first nine lines. 
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The entire text, therefore, now reads: 
[Angel] 

In ceo liuere est purtret 
‘Meynde miracle que deux a fet 
E dedenz est escryt 
‘Coment Thu de Marie naquyt 
E tretute sa passioun 
E a resurexioun 
E coment yl suffryt la mort 
E meyndes hountes a grant tort 
E yl tus yurs le malade garyt 
pur ceo l'en out de luy despyt 
Grant amor yl nous a fet 
Joye auera qui en luy cret. 


[Friar] 

(Ore feres been ¢ nettement 

Kar mustre serra a riche gent. 
[Artist] 

Si frai voyre e deux me doynt viuere 

‘Nonkes ne veyses un autretel liuere. 

‘This may be translated as follows: 

[Angel] 

In this book are portrayed many miracles that God has done, and within is written how 
Jesus was born of Mary, and all his passion and resurrection, and how he suffered death and 
many humiliations most unjustly. He always cured the sick, and for this men hated him. He has 
shown us great loves whoever believes in him will have joy. 

[Friar] 
‘Now do [it] well and thoroughly for it will be shown to important people. 
[Artist] 
do so truly, if God grants me to lives never will you see another such book. 
T. A. J. Burnsrr 





1 Letter quoted by C. W. James in ‘Notes upon 
the MS. library at Holkham’, The Library, 4th 
ter fi (1922), 233. 

2 eg. the Bible history prefixed to Queen Mary's 
Pralter (Royal MS. 2 B. VI), the Velislav Bible 
and the Pazsionale of Princess Kunigunde, both at 
Prague, and Hedwig’s Legend, owned by Baron 
Gutmann. 

3. In his study of the manuscriptin The Walpole 
Society, xi (1922-3), 1-27- 





4 He reads ‘Ore serez tu en en... trement 
Ear mustre serrey riche gent’ 

and ‘Si frai ?) voyre e deux me doynt 
Nonkes ne veyses vn.  .trerel 

Tiuere. 





$ The Holthom Bible Picture Book (1954): 
© Op.city p. 54. Hassall apparently agrees with 
James in the fist half, 
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THREE EARLY ISLAMIC BOOKBINDINGS 


(HE exhibition of oriental bookbindings held in the King’s Library during 

| July and August 1962, brought to light a small number of early Islamic 

bindings of some significance in the history of decorative bookbinding. 

‘Among them were three manuscripts written in the twelfth and thirteenth 

centuries whose bindings appeared to be contemporary with the manuscripts 

they contained, but which had not hitherto attracted the attention of scholars. 
‘A brief account of these may not be out of place. 

‘The three manuscripts, one in Arabic and two in Persian, are dated a.n. 564 
(A.D. 1168-9), A.tt. 601 (A.D, 1204-5), and an, 676 (A.D. 1277-8) respectively. 
‘They thus cover a period in the history of Islamic bookbinding of which little 
hhas been known until recently. It was in 1948 that Marais and Poinssot 
published their extensive study of decorated leather book covers of the ninth 
to thirteenth centuries discovered at Kairouan in Tunisia." This revealed for the 
first time the style of leather ornamentation practised in North Africa at this 
period, but it shed no light on the kind of decorated binding prevalent in other 
Moslem countries farther East, The early history of the craft in Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq, and Persia remained obscure. It was particularly unfortunate that no 
authenticated Egyptian examples of the early Islamic period were known, for 
Egypt was the birthplace of leather bookbinding and its Coptic bindings of the 
seventh to eleventh centuries have long been known to scholars and fully 
documented, What was lacking was a link between the characteristic geometrical 
designs of the later Coptic bindings and the patterns Inter adopted for Islamic 
bindings of the Mamlak period (fourteenth to fifteenth centuries), particularly 
those patterns composed of interlacing strapwork which we regard as typically 
Egyptian. 

‘This lacuna has now been partially filled by the publication of Max Weis- 
weiler’s careful and detailed study of medieval Islamic bookbinding,? which 
describes no less than sixty-three examples of bindings believed to date from 
the tenth to thirteenth centuries. Those whose provenance is known came 
chiefly from Persia, Iraq, Syria, and Egypt. Previous literature on Islamic 
binding had barely acknowledged the existence of any examples earlier than 
A.D. 1300, other than those from North Africa, and even Richard Ettinghausen 
in his valuable study of early Persian bookbindings* had been able to quote only 
five examples of pre-fourteenth-century date known to him. 

‘Weare thus, thanks to Weisweiler, in a much better position now to assess the 
types of ornamentation current in the Middle East during the early medieval 
petiod. The three British Museum bindings under review add a further small 
contribution to the data collected by Weisweiler. The earliest of them, dated 
1168-9, covers a manuscript of Sulami’s Hak@ik al-Tafiir (Or. 9433). It is of 
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dark-brown leather, blind-tooled with an elegant medallion design, and although 
the provenance of the manuscript is not known, there is a strong probability that 
it was written (and perhaps also bound) in Egypt. 

Pl, x1 shows the front cover of this manuscript; the back cover is decorated 
with an identical medallion and borders. Close examination reveals that the 
binding has been repaired at some time in the past, possibly about theseventeenth 
century, and that only the tooled panels of the original covers remain, skilfully 
inset into a frame of newer leather which also covers the spine and the (un- 
decorated) flap. The central medallion is made up of six hexagons grouped 
round a sixlobed central ornament, the whole inscribed within a circle having 
six hemispherical lobes around its outer edge. These lobes are filled in with rope- 
work, as are the pointed extensions at top and bottom of the medallion, which 
terminate in trifoliate rope-work finials. A multilinear frame enclosing a tooled 
rope-work border completes the design, with severe triangular comerpieces. 
‘The major part of the design is blind-tooled, but dot punches of varying sizes on 
the medallion and cornerpieces show traces of gold, Gold-painted rules around 
the central panels have clearly been added at a later date when the binding was 
repaired. If this is indeed an Egyptian binding of the Aiyubid period, it is of 
considerable interest as proof that the medallion design with cornerpieces was 
used in Egypt, as well as farther East, at an early date. 

‘The second manuscript, dated 1204-5, is a Persian translation of the Arabic 
work Risdlat al-Kushairi, copied at Baghdad by Muhammad ibn ‘Umaral-Kaznivi 
(Or. 4118), It is of reddish-brown leather ornamented on the front and back 
covers with round central medallions and elaborate stamped and tooled borders. 
The medallion on the back cover is much smaller and more clumsily executed 
than that on the front, and a different rectangular stamp has been used todecorate 
the border, The flap, however, repeats in part the ornamentation of the front 
cover. The chief feature of the latter (PI. x11) is a bold circular medallion formed. 
of two concentric circles surrounded by sixteen semicircular lobes, all of which 
contain six-petalled figures and are topped by radiating strokes. The inner circle 
encloses an intricate geometrical pattern based on six-pointed stars. The design, 
which is blind-tooled throughout, is framed by tooled lines and by an outer 
border made up of repeated impressions of a rectangular stamp of conventional- 
ized floral pattern. The same border reappears on the flap, with a section of the 
same central medallion surrounded by seven of the sixteen lobes. 

‘Our third manuscript, written in 1277-8, is a copy of Zij i Idkhant by Nasir 
ulDin ist (Or. 7464), made at Marigheh in north-western Persia, the seat of 
government under the Mongols in the latter part of the thirteenth century. The 
binding of this manuscript must have been in poor condition when it was acquired 
by the British Museum in 1910, for the old covers were then removed, the 
manuscript rebound, and the original leather covers pasted inside the new boards, 
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where they now remain (PI. x111). Despite the fragmentary state of this binding, 
the leather has a good surface and the scheme of decoration is clear to see. It 
consists of an elongated central medallion with scalloped edge from which fine 
strokes radiate outwards, The medallion is filled in with an all-over design of 
interlaced crosshatching, and it terminates in a finial of trefoil shape at top and 
bottom. Around the medallion is a broad undecorated field framed by a simple 
border of tooled lines and a cable pattern made up of small S-tools. The in- 
significant triangular cornerpieces are of rope-work. The whole design is 
executed in blind-tooling. 

These three bindings, whilst not technically remarkable in any way, neverthe- 
less show the kind of work that was being done in various parts of the Middle 
East during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Taken together with the 
‘bindings illustrated and described by Weisweiler, themselves originating in 
places widely scattered throughout the Islamic world, they demonstrate the 
curiously international character of Moslem bookbinding in the early Middle 
Ages. Ettinghausen has already drawn attention to this significant fact The 
basic design of central medallion and rectangular tooled borders, with or without 
cornerpieces, seems to be common to every one of the Islamic countries at that 
time and although individual patterns vary widely there appears, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to be no recognizable national style by which it would be 
possible to label a given binding. as Persian, Syrian, Iraqi, or Egyptian on the 
grounds of its decoration alone. K. B. Garpwer 


1 G. Marais and L. Poinssot, ObjetsAairona- 
ais, IX au XIII* sidcle, relinres, verreries, 
cuiores et bronzes, bijoux (Tanis, 1948). 


» R, Ettinghausen, “The Covers of the Morgan 
‘Mantf' Manuscript and other early Persian 
bookbindingy’, Studies in Art and Literature for 





Belle da Cota Greene, ed. Dorothy Miner 
(Princeton University Press (1954), PP- 459-73)- 
+ Ibid. p. 471 


+ M. Weisweiler, Der ilamische Bucheinband 
des Mittelaters, Harrassowite, (Weisbaden,1962). 
Qefotge sum Buch und BBotetrmen, ‘and 
10. 





THE YUNG-LO TA-TIEN: AN UNRECORDED 
VOLUME 


INCYCLOPEDIAS in China were traditionally transcripts of existing 
E literature, classified in various ways. The largest work in the Chinese 
collection of the British Museum is the copper movable-type print of the 
official encyclopedia of 1726, P'u-shu chi-ch?eng, which is bound European fashion 
and occupies 62 metres of shelving. 
In classification, presentation of scientific knowledge, and method of printing 
it probably owed a good deal to European influence, which at that time meant the 
literati of the Roman Catholic Missions, However, the 7?u-shu chi-cl?eng must 
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yield pride of place to the Yung-lo ta-tien, which was ordered by the Emperor 
Yung-lo to be compiled from all Chinese literature. By 1408 a manuscript copy 
was ready in 22,877 chapters bound as 11,095 separate volumes. There was a 
plan to cut blocks and print the work, but this was not carried out. Over a 
century later, in the Chia-ching period (1522-66), two manuscript copies were 
made, one to be kept in Peking. The other copy and the original perished in 
‘Nanking, so that the extant volumes are to be dated 1567. 

The change of dynasty (c. 1644) was a period of troubles for Peking, and 
many volumes must have been lost then, Throughout the Ch’ing dynasty (1644~ 
1912) the officials and librarians of the Hanlin Academy, where it was kept, 
pilfered the work. It is said that 2,000 volumes were missing by the eighteenth 
century. By 1900, at least half of it had been appropriated or was simply lost. 
Then came the sudden end of one of the world’s greatest bibliographical under- 
takings. 

‘Anti-foreign sentiment was so strong in north China in 1900 that bands of 
unofficial militia set out to kill all missionaries and destroy all trace of foreign 
enterprise. Sections of the court, and the ruler of China, the empress dowager, 
were in favour of this policy, and orders were given to the Imperial troops to fire 
on the Legation Quarter, where some missionaries and a large number of Chinese 
converts had taken refuge, The library of the Hanlin Academy, being adjacent to 
the wall of the British Legation, was burnt on 23 June 1900. The story has been 
told many times, and some accounts even give the impression that it was the 
eight-nation relief force that caused the destruction. 

The latest volume of the Yung-lo ta-tien to enter the Museum was purchased 
from Mrs. M. L. Poole, of Bath, whose late husband, then Capt. Francis 
Garden Poole, was in charge of the British defence sector adjoining the Hanlin 
wall. With Mrs, Poole’s kind permission, we quote extracts from Capt. Poole’s 
unpublished diary: 


2and June. At 3 this afternoon the enemy set fire . . . to a house on our $.W. corner near 
stable, They were trying to set fire to our Legation. ... I feared they might fire us from the 
Hanlin, so with Strouts’ leave at dusk a party of 15, 10 Marines, 3 Customs, Barr and myself 
climbed over the wall by ladders and lowered them the other side. The first European, I fancy, 
to enter the Hanlin was myself. We reconnoitred through the whole place right to the canal 
road, but found nobody but some Chinese women down some of the alleys. Returned, reported 
place clear to the Chief, impossible to occupy it all night, too few men, 

23rd, 10 a.m, Hanlin and Carriage Park full of soldiers, keeping up a deafening fire on the 
Students’ quarters... . 10.30 a.m, Brutes have set alight to buildings in the Hanlin, ... I must 
take a party inside, clear out Enemy, and occupy Hanlin. I asked Strouts’ leave to do this, 
getit, get together ro British Marines, 5 American Marines, 5 Customs volunteers, Morrison, 
Barr, and myself, make breach in the Legation wall, and stream quickly through. Enemy fire 
volley at them, dash through door, Enemy in big temple, fire and run, pursue them, kill and 
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‘wound several, there are about 250 of Tung Fu-hsiang’s soldiers in red, hold the big temple, 
brites fire the buildings from the road burning their dead, Enemy driven clean out of Hanlin, 
famous Hanlin library in a blaze, pull it down, get fire under, place a picket in the Hanlin in 
the essay room in front of the Students’ quarters . . . (Pl. xv). 


In 1960 Chung-hua Shu-chit published a reduced facsimile of most of the 
existing volumes. Peking Library holds more than 200, about a quarter of which 
were given by the Soviet Union. With facsimiles and copies the 1960 edition 
contains 724 chapters. Below is given the British Museum’s collection to date, 
including some modern copies in the same format given by Peking Library in 
the 1930's. 


1567 MS. copy p 13496~7 Meaniuscript copies made by 
913-14 p 13498-9 National Library of Peking, 
3002 p13876-8 ¢. 1930 
6850-1 2139923 2948-9 
6933-4 P15955-6 4950-1 
7389-90 Pp 18244-5 3527-8 
Bo2a-4 19740-1 j104-5 
8089-90 P 1978990 7701-2 

p 8268-9 20181-2 8909-10 

p 8275 Pp 20850-1 13822-4 

p 1187-8 p. Published in Peking print, 20197 

P 119034 1960, from photostats and 22761 
13340-1 microfilms. 


‘The newly acquired volume is ch. 6933 and 6934 in one volume (Pl. x1v). 
small label on the right-hand side of the cover giving the classification character 
Yang, 18th in the first series, no. 493. The arrangement is based on the Ming 
dictionary Hung-tou cheng-yln, which has a phonetic sequence containing all 
possible rhymes, Under each rhyme-character suitable subject-characters are 
chosen as headings for the extracts which make up the body of the work. Here 
the character T’ang, which is a rhyme with Yang, stands as a heading for the 
T'ang dynasty, and the extract is from the standard historical work T'zu-chih 
Pung chien, covering the sixth and seventh years of Kao-tsu (623-4). The Peking 
copy of ch. 7104~5 deals with the reign of Hstian-tsung, year 1 and 2, and 
ch. 7159 (1960 reprint) deals with Chuang-tsung 6, Our volume thus brings the 
number of extant chapters of T’ang annals from three to five. The Yung-lo 
editors included the commentary of the Sung scholar Hu Yin, published as a 
separate work called Chih-Pang kuan-chien or Tu-shih kuan-chien2 An explanation 
of terms, Shif-chao shih-wen, occupies the best part of ch. 6934, from ff. 25 
to 9a, 
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The note at the end of the volume giving the names of officials responsible 
for copying the volume mentions Kao Kung, who was the Senior Superintendent 
for chapters 1-12209. 

‘This notice can do no more than render homage to the majestic ‘book’ that 
once occupied 300 cubic metres, and bring one more volume to the attention of 
bibliographers and students of history. E. D. Grinstead 







Chung-hua Shu-cha: Peking, p. 179. See also Tuengeting Sav-k'a chiew-ming 
1960. 122 vols. in 20 cases. mula piaochu, p. 37% 
2 Ming-shih i-coen-chih, pa-pien, farpien, vol. ty 


TURKISH MINIATURES IN THE SELIM-NAME 


(HIE metrical history of Sultan Selim II (1566~74) entitled Selim-ndme was 

written in Persian by Seyyid Lokmfn' in 988-1580. It commemorates 

the events of the Sultan’s reign in epic verse in the grandiose style employed 
by the court officials whose duty it was to write such works. Tradition demanded 
that these poems had to be written in Persian in the metre of the Persian Epic of 
the Kings, the Shafndme, Hence the term Shahdme was applied to every chronicle 
of this type and the poet who was commissioned to write one was called 
‘Shahndmejt. We was not until the end of the sixteenth century that the official 
thymed chronicles were written in Turkish. As one might expect, in the Se/fm- 
vvane the historical content comes secondary to the task of praising the Sultan's 
achievements, but some interest lies in illustrated copies. One of these,* originally 
the property of the Turkish scholar E. J. W. Gibb, was acquired by the Depart, 
ae eet Orental Printed Books and Manuscripts in 1901. Nothing is known of 
the previous history of this manuscript except that it bears a printed label 
‘Exposition Lyon 1894’. Copies of this work are rare and T have been able to 
trace only one other with illustrations (in the Ahmed III Library—No. 788 A. 
3595, Istanbul). 

Ye British Museum copy (Or. 7043), which contains eight illustrations, was 
made for some important person (unnamed) to whom the manuscript was 
presented in 1099-1687/8, according to a note on the last folio. This would 
Eppear to have been the date of transcription since the entire manuscript has been 
copied in the same bold Nasta‘g hand as that in which the note was written. The 
amiatares are completely in the spirit of a century earlier except in so far as they 
show distinct traces of Western influence. 

“The first miniature (78) shows a Doan? scene while in the upper register 
(@ convention showing the view through 2 window in the room in which the 
$ sod was held) Sultan Selim is at archery practice. He has just discharged an 
arrow at the target (abaj) An interesting feature ofthis and the other miniatures 
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is the careful way in which the details of the elaborate silk brocade garments is 
shown. The illustration of Selim on the throne (144, Pl. xvt) is probably based 
ona scene from the Nuzhet el-esrar el-akhbdr der sefer-i Sigetvar in the Seraglio 
Library* where the high military and civil officials are seen paying homage to 
Selim on his accession in 1566. The face of the sultan, showing his charac- 
teristic blue eyes is, however, a more detailed portrait in the British Museum 
manuscript where the sultan is wearing a maroon kaftan with gold embroidery. 
He is seated on an elaborate golden throne with orange curtains decorated with 
a gold design of swimming swans and wispy clouds, At the head of the six 
dignitaries standing before Selim in the attitude of submission is the Grand 
Vizier, Sokollu Mehemmed Pasa.’ Here, again, the face is a true portrait and the 
features are easily recognizable in the other miniatures. Behind the throne stand 
the sultan’s Sword-bearer (Swlhdér) and his Seal-bearer (Mihiirdar), each in 
blue, wearing the distinctive red head-dress of the royal attendants, The pointed 
roof of the pavilion is silver and the dome is coloured mauve. 

‘The next scene (1 54, Pl. xvit) is a lively representation of a group of petitioners 
waiting for an interview with the Grand Vizier. Each face has been carefully 
drawn, in some cases with a certain amount of humour—especially the ‘Frank’, 
shown on a smaller scale than the others to make him look deliberately insignifi- 
cant, This person, who is dressed in brown with a lat cap and lace collar, is trying 
desperately to attract the attention of the small turbaned figure in sky-blue (his 
interpreter?), who maintains a lofty indifference with his snub nose in the air. 
The costume of the ‘Frank’ indicates that this miniatures a copy froma sixteenth 
century original which I have not yet been able to identify, The inclusion of a 
child and its mother is also a touch which gives an intimate quality to this scene. 
On the right a Solak guard has just entered the room. The secretaries to the 
left and the right of the Haiji, who is addressing the Grand Vizier, have pencases 
in their girdles. One of them bears a petition on which are inscribed the Persian 
verses which appear above the illustration ‘Thou art the just and talented Agaf¢ 
the Vizier of Selim whose dignity is that of Sulaiman’, 

The four miniatures which follow (155-164, 165-17) show ministers in coun- 
cil but are smaller. They are much defaced and are of no particular merit. 

The last illustration (2.58) in this copy of the Selim-ndme shows Selim’s father, 
Sultan Saleymin the Magnificent, visiting the tomb of Ayyaib al-Ansiri, who was, 
the standard-bearer of the Prophet.’ This observes all the conventions of other 
versions of this theme, notably one in the Chester Beatty Library at Dublin.® The 
same plane tree with yellowing leaves and a stork’s nest appear there; also the 
custodian of the shrine keeping well in the background, perhaps in awe at the 
presence of his sovereign. 

Judging by the blank spaces that have been left here and there, the manu- 
script was to contain further illustrations. The standard is much above the 
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average for the period and the miniatures 


have some value for the history of 


Turkish art in that they are copies of originals which seem to have disappeared. 


1 For the author see Babinger, Die Geschiche- 
schreiber der Ormanex (Leipzig, 1927)» Pp- 164-7. 

2 The manuscript contains 31 folics and 
measures 47 x 30 cm. It is handsomely bound in 
contemporary style with inset medallion and 
‘corners which have been gilded and touched with 
blue, On the doublures and fap there is decoration 
in filigree leather of various colours. The section 
headings are in gold and various coloured inks. 

“The text ends with the journey of Stleymin 
the Magnificent to Szigetvar where he died in 
1566. ‘Thus the manuscript must be only the 
first volume of the Selinondme. 

3A ministerial council made up of the chief 
ministers of the state (Erkini Devlet). The six 
figures in this and the miniature which follows 
represent the six Erker who were present at these 
‘councils. The sultan did not attend in perton but 
received the members of the council in audience 
‘once every week to hear a report on their decisions 
(lx). 

4 No. H. 1339 (dated 1568). 

§ ‘This Grand Vizier, known as Taei/(the Tall), 


G. M. Merzprru-Owens 


‘was of Bosnian origin. In 1562 he married Selim’s 
Gaughter Esmikhtn, who was forty years younger 
than he was. He held office as Grand Vizier from 
1568 to 1579 when he was stabbed to death by 2 
‘han diogudcd as beggar while leaving the Dioar. 
His two secretaries were Ferléin Bey and Ja'fer 
‘Aga, who are probably the two appearing in lx 

6” Agaf was the vizier of King Solomon (Sul 
sifa) in Oriental legend. His name became a by- 
‘word for justice and efficient administration. 

7 After the Turks occupied Constantinople 
Sultan Mebemmed the Conqueror built a mosque 
near the burial-place of Ayydb al-Angit! (4. 672), 









who is called Eyap in Turkish. Both the mosque 
and thenear-by village bear the name Byap. Every 
‘Ottoman sultan on his accession went in solemn 
procession to this shrine to be girded with the 
sword of ‘Oumn by the head of the Mevlevi Order 
of Dervisher—the equivalent of a coronatio 
© See pl. 7 in The Chester Beatty Library. 
A catalogue of the Turkish manuscripts: and 
‘miniatures by V, Minorsky. With an introduction 
by the late J. V. 8. Wilkinsen (Dublin, 1958). 








THE GENERAL’S GARDEN, A TWELFTH- 
CENTURY MILITARY WORK 


(HIE first non-Buddhist manuscript to be identified in the fragmentary 
remains of Tangut literature excavated by Sir Aurel Stein in Central Asia 
over fifty years ago is a translation of the Chinese military work Chiang- 

[jitan IB, the General's Garden, which is attributed to the prince, general, and 


Tegendary hero Chu-ko Liang (third century 4.0. 
made without much confidence by Chinese bibliographers, 


‘Though the attribution is 
Chiang-yitan still 


appears in the collected works, the latest Peking edition being 1960." 
‘This litele summary of general principles is the least important of the Chinese 
works on the subject, and has been suspected of ‘stealing’ from Sun-tau ping-fa 


FFP, the famous Book of War, which 
mented upon since the eighth century ».c.* 
the retrospective bibliography of China were 


has been used, copied, and com- 
The eighteenth-century editors of 
rather scathing about the last four 


sections of Chiang-ylan, and accordingly Ch’ing editions appeared with forty-six 
instead of fifty sections. The reason is not far to find, as the sections are entitled 
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respectively Eastern, Southern, Western, and Northern Barbarians. The rulers 
of the Ch’ing dynasty, being Manchus—that is, northern non-Chinese—could 
well have felt themselves included in the general term. 

Since there are fifty sections in an edition printed in Ming collection Shuo-fi, 
and this appears to be the earliest text quoted in the 1960 edition, itis surprising 
to find that the Hsi-hsia (Tangut) text has only thirty-seven sections, and while it 
could not seriously be claimed that the Hsi-hsia was the original, there are 
features suggesting that the Sung traditional text was different from the Ming 
in several ways. 

‘The manuscript, a twist of paper when first studied, is now mounted in its 
original form as a roll, 230 x 20 cm., containing 11 columns, complete at the 
top, but most unfortunately incomplete at the bottom, and lacking the first third 
of the work altogether. Taking the Chinese edition in fifty sections as the 
standard, the text begins at section 22, and nos. 24, 25, 30, 31 33) 41 449 47» 
48, 49 prove not to have been in the Chinese original, assuming that the transla~ 
tion was done in full. Sections 46 and so are amalgamated, which leaves three 
sections out of the first twenty-one which cannot have been in the Chinese 
original, or at least were not translated, 

Tt appears, then, that the earlier sections are more ‘genuine’ than the later, and, 
in particular, the sections on the Barbarians have been generalized from the last 
few lines of the work, which in the Hsi-hsia deals only with the Northerners. 
The published edition of 1960 is based on the collations of Chang Shu BS jit, 
which refer to vital variants without specifying the text that contains them, Section 
38 is an example, the Hsi-hsia text being supported by notes referring to ‘one 
variant’. The tracing of these sections back to the Sung dynasty would be a 
difficult task considering the relative unimportance of the work. 

Section so in the Chinese compares the methods of fighting of the Chinese 
and of the Northerners. The Chinese are called Han, which is the correct racial 
term, and the Northerners /v Jf, which means ‘prisoner of war’, a convenient 
contemptuous appellation, The Hsi-hsia uses the native word for ‘Han’, which 
from the graph appears to be rather uncomplimentary, being formed from parts 
of the characters for ‘small’ and ‘insect’. They call the Northerners by a two- 
syllable term that appears from the formal etymology to be ‘lords of the great 
plains’, There is so far no reason for identifying this term with the Tanguts 
themselves. The rest of the text follows the Chinese fairly closely, for example: 
“They attacked the Han Kingdom, Being unable to obtain victory, they hid in 
mountainous country. ... When hungry they drank milk, and wore furs against 
the cold. They lived by their skill in archery.’ (Pl. xvitr, cols. 1-2.) 

At the end is the title ‘Book of the General’s Garden. End. Collated.’ As there 
are several titles for the work, we can now have more confidence in choosing 
Chiang-ytlan, 
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‘The decipherment of the above text could not have been made without key 
quotations from Tangut translations of other military works in N. A. Nevsky’s 
Tangusskaya Filologiya.> E. D. GriwsteaD 

2 Chu-ko Liang chi. Chung-hua shu-cha: (London, 1910). See Introduction. 

Peking. Text is chap. 4. Iam indebted to the 3 N.A.Nevaky, Tangutskeya Filelagiya,2 vols. 

‘School of Oriental and African Studies Library for (Moskva, 1960). Reviewed by E. I. Kychanov in 

the loan of a copy, and to colleagues in Oxford, Naredui Azii i Afriki, no. 4 (1961), pp.225-8- 

‘Cambridge, and Paris, for help with editions. "Meanings are given in English Somany characters 
2 Sux Tad on the Art of Wer, Luzac & Co. 


AN ALBUM OF PLANT DRAWINGS BY 
JACQUES LE MOYNE DE MORGUES 


HEN an album of botanical drawings by the rare Huguenot artist, 

Jacques le Moyne de Morgues, dated 1585, unexpectedly appeared on 

the market early in 1962, the Museum's immediate concern was to 
acquire them. It was finally enabled to do so only with the generous assistance of 
the National Art-Collections Fund, the Nuffield Foundation, the Pilgrim Trust, 
and of two private benefactors. The collection was thus enriched by a set of 
drawings of the highest quality, probably superior to any botanical drawings 
that are known of the period. 

The fifty drawings, mounted and bound in a large late eighteenth-century 
folio volume of red morocco calf with richly gilded neo-classical ornamental 
borders, were formerly in the collection of Miss Sarah Heaven. With the 
original binding probably disappeared all evidence of the person for whom the 
drawings were made, yet it seems clear from their high finish and meticulous 
technique that they were intended for presentation to some discriminating 
patron, The first leaf contains a sonnet in French, written in a fine italic hand* 
with the artist's name below, ‘Iaques le Moinne, dit de Morgues, Peintre. 1585". 
This is followed by a sheet of studies of insects and shells, forty-eight sheets of 
flowers and fruits, and one ofa stil life with fruit arranged in a dish. They are all 
executed in water-colours or body-colours and are almost perfectly preserved. 

The subjects are each drawn within ruled ink borders varying slightly in 
dimensions but approximately 21-5 x 14°5 cm. (height given first). Originally 
they had double borders, but were cut down to the inner ones when mounted in 
the eighteenth century for rebinding. Here and there are signs of the outer 
borders where the artist has extended part of his composition beyond and over 
them. So far as we know, the mounters did not cut down any part of an actual 
drawing and in a number of instances have cut round the protruding outlines. 
It is clear that the artist restricted himself to a framework, presumably drawn 
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first, but he occasionally carries the point of a leaf, for example, beyond it. The 
drawings are nearly all of plants then commonly found in French or English 
gardens—pansies, pinks, columbines, several varieties of rose, sprigs of fruit 
or blossom of apple, may, plum, walnut, almond, and vegetables like peas and 
pumpkins, though there are also citrous fruits. Butterflies, dragon-flies, cater- 
pillars, snails, &c., are sometimes found hovering or crawling incidentally 
‘among them. 

Le Moyne’s name, curiously enough, is best known in the field where least 
of his original work has survived. This is explained by the fact that since the 
publication of De Bry’s America, pt. i, in 1591, Le Moyne has been known as the 
originator of the plates in that volume recording the Indians of Florida as seen 
by him on Laudonniate’s expedition of 1964~s. Theodor de Bry himself 
engraved the illustrations, no doubt competently and faithfully, but only one of 
the original drawings has survived.? The rest of Le Moyne’s original work has 
hitherto consisted entirely of plant drawings. These form a set of fifty-nine 
subjects in an album originally acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum for 
its sixteenth-century French binding. Only in 1922 were the contents discovered 
to be by an artist signing himself ‘Demorrgues’, i.e. Jacques le Moyne de 
Morgues.! The subjects are again common west European flowers and fruits 
and are drawn with great refinement and a certain reticence. The binding points 
toa date in the 1560’s* and the drawings may thus be taken to be twenty years 
earlier than the newly acquired British Museum set. In the meantime Le Moyne, 
perhaps as early as 1572, had settled in England at Blackfriars. He enjoyed the 
patronage of Lady Mary Sidney, was in close contact with Richard Hakluyt and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the last of whom commissioned him to make versions of his 
American maps and Indian compositions. It seems at least possible that the 
newly acquired album was intended for the first of these patrons, Lady Mary 
Sidney, for in 1586, the year after it was made, Le Moyne published at Black- 
friars a small volume of woodcuts, La clef des champs, of birds, beasts, and 
plants, to serve as models for embroidery and other kinds of decorative work. The 
dedication is to Lady Mary Sidney, with a sonnet by the artist which points to his 
authorship of the sonnet on the first folio of the newly acquired album. The 
Museum possesses two imperfect copies of this excessively rare book. Of the 
small and simple designs, which were coloured by hand, at least twenty come 
directly from drawings in the new album and in some instances the colours have 
unquestionably been copied. The selective simplification which produced the 
woodcuts may be seen from a comparison of Pls, xx and xxr@ and Pls. xix and 
xxi. It hardly seems likely that Le Moyne himself cut the blocks, though he 
may have drawn the designs with their new purpose in mind, At least he must 
have closely supervised the work, whose artlessness contrasts strikingly with 
the sophistication of the original drawings. 
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‘A comparison of the two albums of drawings shows that, though many of the 
same subjects are found in the British Museum set, hardly one can be said to be 
repeated. The latter generally are larger in scale, more elaborate, more beauti- 
fully coloured, and more sophisticated in composition. They show an exquisite 
attention to detail, yet are drawn with a deep understanding and love of the 
subject which avoids all traces of superficial prettiness. They are plant portraits 
which delight the eye and at the same time satisfy to a remarkable extent the 
scientific requirements of the botanist. The combination of these virtues is 
very rarely found to the same degree at this period. An interesting scientific 
feature of the drawings is the insects introduced among the plants. At least one 
type of butterfly is found drawn in a closely similar way in Thomas Moffet’s 
manuscript ‘Insectorum sive minimorum animalium Theatrum’.' One may 
conclude tentatively that Le Moyne himself contributed drawings to Moffet’s 
important entomological collection. The possibility is the more likely as Moffet 
‘was patronized by the Earl of Pembroke and his wife, Mary Herbert, who was 
a daughter of Le Moyne’s patron, Lady Mary Sidney. 

In the broader aspect of the development of the earlyschool of water-colour in 
England these drawings have a particular significance. The extent of Le Moyne’s 
influence on the younger English artist, John White, an important figure in 
the early history of that school, has still to be fully worked out. The influence 
is certain, Le Moyne must have known the younger man through Raleigh 
and Hakluyt, and White's artistic activities in Virginia (1584-90) were an 
exact counterpart of Le Moyne’s in Florida and he used the latter's work as 
the basis of at least three of his drawings.¢ Nothing is known of the school that 
produced Le Moyne, but it may be no accident that nearly all his surviving work 
is botanical. Anonymous French work is known of a similar kind and of the same 
high standard belonging to this period and earlier. If, as seems likely, a school of 
botanical draughtsmen existed in the mid- and late sixteenth century in Paris or 
some other centre in northern France Le Moyne could well have received his 
training there. Pavi Hutrow 

1 Ydentifed by Mr. Berthold Wolpe as that of _ * Tam grateful to my colleague, Mr. H. M. 


am 
the Huguenot writing-master, JeandeBeauchesne. Nixon, for this - 

2 Now in the New York Pablic Library (James _$ Sloane MS. 4014. The butterfly is shown in 
Hazen Hyde Bequest). the centre of f. 102 recto. 

7 "The discovery was made by Mr. S. Savage, © E. Croft-Murray and P. Hulton, Catelegue 
who first announced it in the Gardeners Chronicle of British Dreswings (1960), pp. 26, 28, 51-52 
for 28 January 1922. (Go. $9), 53 (nos. 61, 62). 
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SOME DRAWINGS BY PELLEGRINO TIBALDI 


HE Printroom has recently acquired three drawings by the Bolognese 

Mannerist Pellegrino Tibaldi, one of the most interesting painters of the 

generation which came into prominence in Italy about 1550. Though 
Tibaldi enjoyed a long lifetime of activity—he was born in 1527 and died in 
1596—his drawings are relatively scarce, so that this acquisition is particularly 
welcome, 

“Two of these three drawings were presented to the Museum by the Earl of 
Plymouth, and come from a small collection which has been in the possession 
of his family since the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. They are 
connected with one of Tibaldi’s best-known works, The Adoration of the Shepherds 
in the Borghese Gallery in Rome, dated 1548:* one drawing (Pl. xxnz) corre- 
sponds with the head and right hand of the youthful shepherd on the extreme 
right of the composition,’ the other with the lower part of the right leg of the 
figure seated in the middle.t The latter drawing is in black chalk, with a touch of 
dark-brown wash defining the contour of the calf in the top right-hand corner. 
‘There are traces of black chalk in the other, but it is almost wholly executed with 
the point of the brush in the same dark-brown wash. The contours are freely 
drawn, and the interior modelling and the shadows indicated by a web of highly 
wrought close hatching. In both drawings the outlines are lightly indented with 
the stylus. 

Since the correspondence of both drawings with the picture extends even to 
the scale, the most likely explanation of the fact that the sheet on which the head 
is drawn, though not large, was originally made up of no fewer than four con- 
joined rectangular pieces of paper, is that these two drawings were once part of 
‘a cartoon of the same size as the picture, Such a cartoon would necessarily have 
been made up of a number of sheets, since the technique of paper-making had 
not then reached the point at which it was possible to produce a single sheet 
measuring approximately 6 ft. by 4 ft. That this explanation is the likely one is 
further shown by the fact that another such fragment exists, identical in scale, 
technique, and handling, and similarly made up of more than one sheet of paper. 

This third piece of the cartoon (Pl. xxtt), which corresponds with the group of 
the Virgin and Child and St. Joseph on the left of the picture, has lain disregarded 
among the unmounted drawings in the Uffizi, dismissed as a copy no doubt 
because of its exact correspondence with the picture, and its laboured technique.$ 
The first objection is easily disposed of once the drawing is related to the British 
‘Museum fragments and recognized as part of a cartoon, since a cartoon must by 
definition correspond exactly with the final product. To answer the second 
objection, these fragments need only be placed alongside a study also in the 
Museum (Pl. xxv) for the seated woman in the left foreground of the same 
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picture,* differing from the figure as painted in the angle of the head and the 
position of the left arm. Though it is in black chalk and not drawn with the 
brush, the same deliberate plasticity is evident in the meticulous building up of 
the drapery by means of fine hatching; but even apart from any such analogies of 
technique, the subtlety of the modelling in the cartoon fragments, the vigorous 
yet sensitive drawing of the outlines, and the expressive irregularity of the 
features establish them beyond question as from Tibaldi’s own hand. 

The pose of the seated foreground figure is, of course, inspired by the Sibyls 
on the Sistine ceiling. The technique of the drawing is likewise derived from 
Michelangelo, though Tibaldi’s immediate source was probably Daniele da Vol- 
terra, under whom he worked, shortly after coming to Rome, in the della Rovere 
Chapel in S. TrinitA dei Monti, and who employed this Michelangelesque tech- 
nique for his own figure-studies in black chalk. 

‘The Borghese picture, which reflects these contacts, must have been painted 
in Rome, so that Vasari is probably right in saying that Tibaldi came there as 
early as 1547. A glance through the illustrations in Dr. Briganti’s monograph 
shows that this picture marks a radical change of stylistic direction: Tibaldi’s 
early work had been rather old-fashioned and wholly Emilian, having its closest 
affinities with the Bolognese Raphaelisers (Innocenzo da Imola, Girolamo da 
Treviso, etc.) and the Dossi, and, even more markedly, with Garofalo. The 
Adoration of the Shepherds, on the other hand, unequivocally proclaims Tibaldi’s 
adherence to the advanced and sophisticated principles of the Roman maniera 
style. 

The third drawing acquired by the Department (Pl. xxv), this time by 
purchase, is a study in pen and brown wash of a standing woman, seen from the 
back and carrying a small child who peers over her left shoulder.’ It has a notable 
provenance, having belonged in the eighteenth century to the French collector, 
Pierre-Jean Mariette, whose characteristic blue mount, with an inscription 
recording the previous ownership of Vasari, has fortunately remained intact. 
The sheet is an irregularly torn fragment of a larger study, but it has been so 
skilfully made up, no doubt by the expert mounter employed by Mariette who 
probably also added the oval frame surrounding the figure, that one does not 
immediately notice on the right the arm and part of the body of a second figure 
of which the rest has been torn away. 

Nothing corresponding with this group can be found in any of Tibaldi’s 
surviving works, but the style of the drawing suggests a fairly early date. The 
closest parallel which can be adduced is with some of the frescoes in the Palazzo 
Poggi in Bologna which Tibaldi painted soon after his return from Rome, in 
about 1554. In one of these, of Ulysses and Antinous, there is a figure in a very 
similar pose 

‘As we have already seen, Tibaldi worked under Daniele da Volterra in 
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S. Trinita dei Monti, and it was from a Caryatid by Daniele painted in this 
church that the figure in the Palazzo Poggi fresco was derived.? That Tibaldi 
should have represented a figure of flesh and blood in the pose of a grisaille 
Caryatid—an architectural feature in which the human form is already at one 
remove from humanity and tends to be reduced to an abstract monumentality— 
might well be cited as an instance of the predilection for the ambiguous and the 
irrational so typical of his generation of Mannerists, were it not that a strikingly 
similar Caryatid figure appears among Roxana’s attendants in Sodoma’s fresco 
of the Marriage of Alexander in the Farnesina, painted c, 1515. The Poggi figure, 
then, seems to come ultimately from Sodoma, though by way of Daniele who had 
been Sodome’s pupil; the British Museum drawing, on the other hand, is close 
enough to the Farnesina figure to make it probable that Tibaldi in this case went 
back directly to the fountain-head. 

Though the origins of Mannerism have of course been traced back, not only 
into Raphael's period but even into his own late works, it seems never to have 
been observed that certain features in Sodoma’s own very personal interpretation 
of the Raphael style made an especial appeal to artists like Taddeo Zuccaro 
(1529-66) or even the much younger Cristofano Roncalli (1552-1626). 
Raphaelesque elements in the formation of these two artists are not altogether 
surprising, since in their different ways they both tended to stress the classicizing 
aspect of Mannerism (Roncalli, indeed, may be said to bridge the transition 
between Mannerism and the Baroque); but it is interesting to discover, from the 
British Museum drawing, that the extravagant and anti-classical Tibaldi should 
also have had recourse to the same source of inspiration. J. A. Gere 


1 This onlin of abot soreiy doris shet to rectangle the drawing baring been 
i 


trimmed roughly to follow the outline of the leg. 





‘mounted uniformly on folio sheets of white paper, 
seems likely to have been formed abroad (presu 
ably in Italy, since almost all the drawings are 
Talian) in the eighteenth century. The sheets are 
contained loose in a folio, with the bookplate of 
Edward, first Earl of Powis of the second creation 
(cr. 1804, .1839) and an inscription 70 Drawings 
or Prints (illegible) 9th (1810). There ate no 
collectors’ marks on any of the drawings, as there 
would almost certainly have been if the collection 
had been brought together in this country. 

4 Repr, P. della Pergola, Galleria Borghese: i 
dipinti (Rome, 1955), vol. i, no. 1243 Venturi, 
Storia dell’arte italiana, vol. ix, pt. 6, fig. 285; 
G. Briganti, I! Manierismo e Pellegrino Tibaldi 
(Rome, 1945), fig. 106. 

3 1962-7-14-2, 20°3 x 21°8 em, The lower 
left-hand corner cut away. 

+ 1962-7-14-3. 21-7 X 10 em, including an 
irregular piece added on the right to make up the 























5 Florence, Ufizi, 13859F (copia da Tibaldi 
38+6%32'5 cm. The sheet made up of two 
pieces of paper vertically joined. 

Henry Fuseli in the account of Tibaldi 
he contributed to the revised (180s) edition of 
Pilkington's Dictionary of Painters, states that the 
cartoon for the Borghese picture ‘stil exists in a 

vate collection of drawings’. Unfortunately, he 
fives no further information; but if this collection 
was one which Fuseli saw in Italy in the 1770's, 
it is perhaps not entirely beyond the bounds of 
theoretical possibility that these three fragments 
come from this cartoon. The precive date at which 
the Uffizi fragment entered that collection appears 
to be unascertainable. 

For the probable origin of Lord Plymouth’s 
collection see note r. 

© Pp. 2-187. Black chalk 285x216 cm. 
From: the collection of Vasari (?), Jonathan 
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Richardson, sen. (L 2183) and Richard Payne 
Knight. Bequeathed by the latter in 1824. The 
attribution to Tibaldi inscribed on the front of 
Richardson's mount is amplified in a note on the 
back by the younger Richardson: This gure is ix 
«a Picture of the Shepherds at the Nativity which 
is in the Palace Borghese at Rome, © is there said 
to be of Michelangelo. "Tis extravagant enough, F 
in the Tait of that Master, but I do net believe it 
tobe of him, but rather of this Master (Tibalai) of 
whom this Dr: was judg'd to be long Before this 
Picture coas knows. FR jus. 

‘The parallel lines drawn behind the head of 
the figure are in pen and brown wash. The adai- 
tion of a border of this sort in the drawing iteelf 
characteristic of Vasari, as is the way in, which 
the border is even carried behind the head of the 
figure and accentuates its forward-leaning move 
ment. 

7 1960-5-27—1. Pen and brown wash, with 
traces of stylus underdrawing. Irregularly torn 
and made up. 23 x 10°9 cm. (outside dimensions 
of the oval frame enclosing the figure). From the 
collections of Vasari; P.-J. Mariette (L 2097): on 
his mount, inscribed PELLBGRINUS TIRALDI and 
‘purr of 6. vasazi); Count Moritz von Fries 
(L.2903); Brigadier E.G. Pinder (lot 5 in his 
tale at Sotheby's, 11 May 1960, purchased by 
Mr. H. M. Calmann on behalf of the Museum). 

® Venturi, op. city ig. 2915 Briganti, op. cit 
fig. 127. 








‘+ Arumber of copies ofthis figure are knc 
the most faithful, to all appearances, bein 
drawing at Oxford (K.T. Parker, Catalogue of 





Drawings in the Ashmolean Museum, ity Valian 
Scholy no. 209, lL). A weak copy ofthe whole 
composition of which this figure formed part is 
in the Ufisi (17880: Briganti, fg. 1 
Gernsheim photograph 23563). This consists of 
two standing female figures supporting a heavy 
cornice and entablature, The figure on the right 
(that is, the one in the Ashmolean drawing) stands 
‘with her back turned and her left arm extended to 
‘meet the extended left arm of her companion, who 
stands facing the front. They join hands over an 
aedicule composed of a pedimentsupported on two 
fion-footed consoles and enclosing an elaborately 
framed cartouche. The Ufizi drawing is kept 
under the correct name of Daniele da Volterra, 





bat it is significant of the close stylistic parallel 
between Daniele and Tibaldi that Briganti should 
‘have gone out of his way toattribute it to the later. 

‘The Ashmolean figure was etched by Jan de 
Bisschop (Paredigmata Graphicer, The Hague, 
1671) with the inscription D. d. Velt. ino. d. The 
two figures ‘were etched, in reverse and 
with the central motive simplifed, by Richard de 
Saint-Non in 1771 (Fragments cheisis dans ler 
Peintares et les Tebleaux les plus interdstant der 
Palais et des Eglses de Italie. Premitre Suite. 
‘Rome. 1772, pl. 30) with the inscription Daniel de 
Pelterre Else de 1a Trinité du Ment d Rome. 

"This inscription is the only positive evidence 
for connecting these figures with this particular 
church. Daniele decorated two side-chapels in 
8. Trinith, the Orsini Chay 
1540 and the della Rovere Chapel opposite some 
ten years later. His paintings in the latter, in 
‘which he was asited by Tibaldi are still complete 
and include no such figures, but ofthe decorations 
in the Orsini Chapel described by Vasari there 
survives only the altar-piece, Daniel's celebrated 
Descent from the Cross, which was transferred to 
‘canvas and taken to Paris in 1811. 

‘There can be little doubt that the Uffizi 
drawing preserves the appearance of the basamento 
of one of the side-walls of the Orsini Chapel, thus 
described by Vasari: ‘sotto, per basamento, sono 
per ciascuna due femine di chiaroscuro e fatte di 
marmo, molte belle, le quali mostrano di reggere 
dette storie” (Yaa ies vii 50), This 
conjecture is supported by the indication, in bot 
the Oxford and Ufizi drawing, of 4 narrow 
arched doorway to the right of the right-hand 
figure, since the side-walls of the chapels are 
pierced by openings of precisely this shape. 

“K vesy Soar pir of igure, one facing the 
front and one with its back turned, likewise 
supporting an entablature and with an identical 
inscription, was etched by Saint-Non as the title- 
page of his Fragments Chcisiz. The left-hand 
figure is etched, in the oppesite direction, by 
Bisschop. Saint-Non’s title-page evidently re 

acs in revere and in somewhat garbled 

(fo judge from the, to all appearances, 

Sihful Biswchep version) the Bazamenso of the 
other side-wal. 





con the left in c. 
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ELECTRONICS AND ASSYRIOLOGY 


Asiatic Antiquities, believed to be the largest in the world, comprises 

a group of clay tablets and fragments of the utmost interest. These are the 
carefully prepared records of astronomical observations made by the Babylonian 
astronomers, the ‘founding fathers’ of Astronomy, in the course of the first 
millennium x.c. But their contents are so highly technical, that no Assyriologist 
can use them fruitfully unless he be at the same time versed in both mathematics 
and astronomy. For obvious reasons, such scholars are rather rare, and it is 
particularly fortunate for the British Museum that one of them, Professor A. 
Sachs, of Brown University, Rhode Island, U.S.A., has undertaken to study, 
catalogue, and eventually publish this invaluable collection. Over the past ten 
years, Professor Sachs has been a regular visitor to the Department, working on 
‘our astronomical tablets, His task will certainly be made much easier for him 
now, thanks to the most welcome help which scholars can obtain from modern 
technology. The following notes, from information supplied by Mr. Howard K, 
Janis, of the Scientific and Technical Information Bureau of IBM (New York), 
and published with his kind permission, will be of some interest to the readers 
of the Quarterly. E. SouupeRcER 


Ts collection of cuneiform texts preserved in the Department of Western 


A research mathematician with International Business Machines Corporation, 
New York, has used an electronic computer to compile astronomical tables that 
can be used in dating and piecing together fragments of Babylonian clay tablets. 
The astronomical tables, along with a description of their construction and use, 
will be published as volume 56 of the Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia, under the title, Planetary, Lunar and Solar Positions, 
Gor B.C. to A.D. 1 at Five-day and Ten-day Intervals, The author, Dr. Bryant 
Tuckerman, of IBM, began his work with contract support from the Office of 
Naval Research while at the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, N.J., 
and continued it under IBM sponsorship. 

Professor Abraham J. Sachs, of the Department of the History of Mathe- 
matics, Brown University, Providence, R.I., is already using the IBM tables in 
dating fragments of clay tablets written in Babylonian cuneiform script. The 
astronomical observations recorded on a tablet can be ‘looked up’ in the newly 
computed tables which give the positions of the Moon, Sun, and planets for the 
600-year period chosen. In this way the possible dates of the observations are 
found. If there are observations of enough bodies on the same tablet, only one 
date will be common to all, and will therefore be the date of the tablet. 

Dr. Tuckerman’s novel computer project was initiated at the suggestion of 
Professor Otto E. Neugebauer, chairman of the Department of the History of 
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Mathematics at Brown University, who had earlier worked with astronomical 
predictions from the same period. It shows the potential support high-speed 
electronic computers can give to traditional academic scholarship in the study of 
ancient civilizations. 

Dr. Tuckerman’s programme took over forty hours to run on an IBM 704. 
Itwould have been an enormous and impracticable job without the computer. The 
tables give the positions of Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, and the Sun at ten-day 
intervals for the 600-year period. For the faster-moving Moon, Mercury, and 
Venus, positions were computed for five-day intervals. All positions were 
computed for 7 p.m. in Babylon. Using these data, interpolations can be made 
readily for any intermediate day and hour, or for locations other than Babylon. 

Prior to the availability of the IBM tables, known to scholars as an historical 
ephemeris, dating of the fragments containing astronomical data was possible 
only by a sequence of trial calculations, each tedious and lengthy. Even with the 
help of the useful auxiliary Tafeln fiir Sonne, Planeten und Mond of P. V. Neuge- 
bauer—which abstract and simplify the portions of the classical theories which 
are appropriate to naked-eye observations, but do not give positions directly — 
the hand computation of a single planetary position is a laborious process, and 
the dating of a record would require several or many such computations. All this 
labour has now been relegated to the computer, and the resulting positions made 
permanently available to scholars. 

Dr. Tuckerman’s analysis and computer programme for constructing the 
tables were based upon the classic mathematical theories of Leverrier, Gaillot, 
and Hansen, with some modified elements (due to Schoch). Such theories are 
based upon Newton’s laws of physics, fitted primarily to the telescopic observa- 
tions of the past few hundred years. To the extent that the laws, theory, and 
observations are satisfactory, the theories should supply computed future or past 
positions, as well as present-day ones, in satisfactory agreement with the actual 
(or observed) positions. Even without modification, these theories are known to 
fit ancient observations (back to several hundred years 8.c.) fairly well, so that a 
‘good’ set of ancient observations from the period would be sufficient for dating 
to the exact day, and an ‘ideal’ set (of modern accuracy) from the period, to 
within a few hours. 

Detailed comparisons some years ago, by astronomers and historians, of some 
of the few accurate ancient observations with positions computed from the 
theories, have shown some small systematic discrepancies, which are principally 
described by a few mathematical terms called ‘secular accelerations’ of the various 
bodies, and are now believed to be due principally to the slowing of the Earth’s 
rotation by the friction of the tides. These terms are still imperfectly known; 
but by incorporating good estimates of them, such as Schoch’s, as has been done 
in these tables, the agreement of the theories, and hence of these tables, with 
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ancient observations is improved, so that the uncertainty in dating an ‘ideal’ 
observation would probably be a fraction of an hour in the era being considered. 

The precision required of the tables depends on the nature of the observational 
material, which was with the naked eye and without precise time measurements. 
Units of a tenth of a degree were originally suggested, and would be adequate 
for dating purposes. However, to make sure of a sufficient precision, the tables 
have been uniformly generated to an additional decimal place, that is, in units of 
a hundredth of a degree (except for the rapidly moving Moon, where units of 
a tenth of a degree were used), A hundredth of a degree is about the apparent 
diameter of Venus at its brightest, or one-fiftieth the apparent diameter of the 
Moon. To accomplish precision of this order, numerous small effects (perturba~ 
tions) were included. However, in order to conserve the time of the analyst and 
of the 704, without sacrificing usefulness, certain smaller perturbations were 
omitted, leading to small differences between the tables and the exact theories. 
‘These amount to less than 2} units in all cases except Saturn (where they are less 
than 16 units). Neither these omitted terms, nor the uncertainties in the secular 
accelerations should affect the dating of an ‘ideal’ set of observations by as much 
as an hour, 

The originals of the tables were prepared directly on the off-line printer of the 
704 computer. In order to keep the number of pages as small as practicable, and 
also to display the full information for all the bodies for each ten days on a single 
line, the pages of output were designed to be the full width of the printer, 120 
columns, and a corresponding length, about 100 lines, to make a properly shaped 
page. There resulted 301 pages, each covering two years, and giving the celestial 
longitude and latitude of the Moon, Venus, and Mercury at five-day intervals, 
two per line, and of Saturn, Jupiter, and the Sun at ten-day intervals, one per line. 
‘These large pages (12 in.x 17.) in were photographically reduced about 2:1 
for publication but the reduction still permits legibility. 

The same computer programme could be used to produce similar tables for 
other periods, earlier or later. However, the period just covered is one of greatest 
interest: as Professor Neugebauer has pointed out, no other pre-modern period 
yields a comparable number of observations. 

According to Professor Sachs, systematic astronomical observation probably 
originated as a result of the preoccupation of the Babylonians with omens. For 
thousands of years, minute details of situations preceding both favourable and 
unfavourable events were recorded in attempts to make available abundant 
information on which to base predictions for future important events. This mass 
of information included, for example, the state of the internal organs of sheep 
offered for sacrifice, the actions of various animals, occurrence of meteors, and 
so forth. 

About the middle of the eighth century ».c., there occurred an unusual 
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conjunction of planets of a type which could not be found among the older 
records of omens. The need for more records led to the beginning of systematic 
astronomical observations about 750 8.c. This activity continued without inter- 
ruption over the next six centuries. The Greek astronomer Ptolemy, who lived 
around a,b. 150 is known to have made use of records of eclipses and other 
‘observations which came from Babylon. The earliest record he used dates back 
to the eighth century p.c. 

There are in the British Museum some 1,300 clay tablet fragments containing 
historical information and astronomical observations in Babylonian cuneiform 
script, but frequently the dates have broken off. During the last few years, 
Professor Sachs has succeeded in dating about one-third of the fragments, and 
although years of scholarly work remain, he can now save himself laborious hand 
computation and can look up a reported configuration in the new tables to find 
the corresponding date, For a ‘good’ set of Babylonian observations—such as 
the simultaneous positions of the Moon and several planets, to reasonable naked- 
eye accuracy—the exact date can be determined. The dating of the tablet will 
then date any other non-astronomical information on it. 

Such regularly recorded information as prices of barley, oil, dates, spices and 
‘wool, can be graphed to show long-term fluctuations in Babylonian commodity 
prices. Other historically valuable information includes weather reports (clouds, 
rainstorms, floods, and river levels), references to epidemics, raids by nomadic 
‘Arabs, and military events. In addition to dating such ancient information, the 
comparisons of observed and computed astronomical phenomena should even- 
tually be useful to modern astronomers. 

‘Years of research still lie ahead of Professor Sachs despite the great computa- 
tional time-saving afforded by the IBM tables. He expects eventually to publish 
his complete findings in three volumes as a reference work for scholars. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF SHOTOKU TAISHI 


IHOTOKU TAISHI, the Regent of Japan from 593 until his death in 622, 
held undoubtedly a key position in the state during the time of the intro- 
duction of Buddhism, and other Chinese innovations. But it is doubtful 

whether many of the specific reforms connected with his name are actually his 
work, or were even carried out in his lifetime. 

‘As often happens in such cases, he came later to enjoy a widespread cult as an 
apostle of Buddhism, and a patron of the faith. The great monastery of Héryaji 
at Nara was founded by him in association with his aunt, Empress Suikd, in 
about a.p. 607, in memory of his father, Emperor Yémei, who died in 587, 
when Shdtoku was in his sixteenth year. A favourite mode of depicting him in 
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cult pictures was as conducting a reading of sitras for the recovery of his father, 
holding a golden censer in his hands. There are several types of this painting, 
falling into two main categories, in one of which the prince is standing; in the 
other seated on a throne of Chinese type. Both may well go back to tenth-century 
models: but no existing picture is attributable to a period earlier than the twelfth 
century. Evidently they must be regarded as imaginary likenesses, probably not 
based on a continuous tradition from the time of Shatoku. 

‘The best-known, in the Ninna-ji temple of Kyoto, is a standing figure without 
attendants,! ascribed to the ‘later-middle’ Kamakura period (1185-1333), that is, 
presumably to about 1260. Somewhat earlier is a picture in the Ichijéji Temple 
in Harima, in which Shdtoku is depicted seated among a group of small children, 
who seem to be listening to his siZira-reading :* two of them hold court fans. Both 
of these types represent the prince in his sixteenth year, that is, at the time of his 
father’s death, Several versions of these portraits have been reproduced from 
other Japanese collections, and no doubt more exist. Some of them introduce 
secondary figures of acolytes or courtiers. They illustrate the persistence or 
revival of a court style of portraiture introduced in Japan from T‘ang dynasty 
China early in the Heian period (794-1184), as may be seen in some portraits 
of the Patriarchs of the leading Buddhist sects still preserved in temples as cult 
pictures. 

‘The portrait of Shdtoku recently acquired by the Museum# is a variant from 
any of those hitherto published. It shows the decorative richness of the silk 
brocade costumes, and the profuse use of gold characteristic of the Heian 
period, while the ease and naturalness of the posture reflect the greater realism of 
Kamakura, Moreover, the gold on the censer is applied with a brush (kondei) 
and not in leaf (kimpaku). The prince is depicted seated on a Chinese throne of 
T'ang type, as in the Ichijéji painting, but facing to the left, instead of to the 
right, As in this picture also, his hair falls in two locks below his shoulders, 
Beneath him are seated two men in court dress, holding official tablets. A 
similar figure of a seated courtier is to be found in a quite different composition 
of Shatoku in mature age, seated before a table on which his sira scroll is 
unrolled. This picture was exhibited in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 
1936 in an exhibition of Art Treasures from Japan with an attribution to 
Nobuzane (1176-1260), but was published in the illustrated catalogue’ among 
the fourteenth-century paintings. 

The style of the Museum painting is that of the later Kamakura period, and 
it is therefore attributed to the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century. It is 
believed to be unpublished and is in fair condition for a cult picture of this age, 
‘The area to the right of the head shows later silk, affecting the hair at this point; 
and there are repairs on the draperies on his left fore-arm and below the censer. 
The dress is of an old-rose colour, partly translucent, with a developed stylized 





floral pattern in roundels, identical with the brocade design appearing in the 
Ninna-ji portrait, and again in a fourteenth-century painting of Shdtoku standing 
between two attendants, in a private collection in Kobe. Such evidence suggests 
a possible common source for this design in an early Heian prototype, at a 
period when this kind of T‘ang-style brocade pattern was much in vogue. But 
one cannot press this argument too far; for the Japanese are extremely conserva- 
tive, especially in this kind of cult picture. Bast. Gray 
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A PERSIAN JADE CUP 


JADE cup carved in Chinese style and inscribed with the name of the 
‘Timurid prince Ulugh Beg, has already been described in these pages 
where it was suggested that jade vessels were imported from China or 

carved in Samargand by Chinese craftsmen. Equally interesting is the native 
jade-carving industry of Persia and Transoxiana of which evidence can be 
adduced from a few surviving examples. One of these has recently been acquired 
for the Museum's collection. This is an oval cup of dark-green jade (PI, xxvu1) 
‘The handle carved on one of the longer sides is in the form of a dragon’s head 
with curving neck. The creature’s head is turned towards the inside of the cup, 
the lower jaw resting on the vessel’s lip. The rendering of the head is powerful 
and the carving precise. The surface of the cup is undecorated save for a trefoil 
ornament carved in light relief at the base of the handle and two grooved bands 
immediately beneath the lip. The base of the cup consists of a foot-rim carved 
in the form of a figure of eight (PI. xxv). 

This type of vessel was probably intended for the drinking of wine, and its 
origins can be traced to a cup with loop handle used by the Mongols as a 
receptacle for kummis, a spirit distilled from fermented mares’ milk: the handle 
was intended for attachment to belt or saddle. A group of shallow silver vessels 
with dragon handles was made probably for the courts of the Mongol Iikhanids 
of Persia or the Khans of the Golden Horde established on the course of the 

‘Volga: and may be assigned to the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In 
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these, however, a ring is attached to the dragon’s jaws which, unlike those of our 
jade cup, point out from the vessel. 

‘The same type of cup was reproduced in jade and was evidently in favour at 
the Timurid courts of eastern Persia and Transoxiana. A shallow cup with loop 
handle, now inthe Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benares, is inscribed ‘Ulugh Beg Gurgani’* 
and among the treasures dedicated by Shah Abbas I to his ancestor's shrine at 
Ardebil is a cup of an almost black stone variously described as agate and jade.$ 
This is similar to ours, differing only in the shape, which is round, and the 
foot, which is quatrefoil. 

Jade carving in Persia seems to have owed much to the personal patronage of 
Ulugh Beg: the two jades which bear his name can be dated to the period 1417— 
49, when he bore the title Gurgan.* The date of the Museum's cup and that from 
Ardebil cannot be precisely determined but both may be ascribed with some 
certainty to a Persian or Transoxianian workshop of the fifteenth century. 

R. H. Piyper-Witson 
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of the cup reproduced on Abb. 2 a and 4 contains 
the date 615 (1) equivalent to A.D. ra20-r. The 
text of ths furpton i catera Turkuh (Kashgar 
or Khokand) written in cursive Arabic characters, 
‘Not the least ofthe difficulties ofits elucidation is 
the improbbily of writen Turki atti early 
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‘Museum. This cup is also inscribed ‘ 
of Akbar Shh 1020 (w) 6th (regnal) year? 
(a. 1611), 

S Height 6-7 cm. Su 
2604 vis ps0: Dr. el 
Colt ‘Chinese Porcelain from the Ardebil 
Shrine’, Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic 
Bogie (gs) v.19 and 

Pinder-Wilson and Watson, op. 
pp, 19. A tankard with dragon handle of whi 
jade is preterved in the Fundagao Calouste 
Gulbenkian, Lisbon: this is carved round the 
neck with the name and titles of Ulugh Beg and 
engraved on the upper part of the lip with the 
name and titles of Jahangir and dated ‘r022 (w) 
in the 8th (regnal) year” (A.v. 1613) and again 
under the handle ‘Sahib Qiran Thani 1056 (u) 
in the 2oth (regnal) year’ (A.n, 1646). 





























NOTABLE ACQUISITIONS 
OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PRINTED BOOKS 
1960-1 


INCUNABULA 


Awrowtvs, de Parma, Postilla super evangelia 
dominicalia per circulumanni,cum quadra- 
gesimali, Fohann Koelhoff, the Elder: 
Cologne, 1 482. fol. 178 leaves. 

“The only ffteenth-century edition of these 
sermons on the Sunday Gospels, with daily 
sermons for Lent. The date and identity of 
the author of this substantial work seem still 
uunestablished, Quétif and Echard (Seriptores 
cordinis Predicatorum (1719), tom. 1, Pp- 529- 
31) produce evidence against the statement of 
‘Trithemius and others that he was Prior 
General of the Carmelites in. 1410-19 and 
afterwards Bishop of Ferrara, and indeed 
against the existence of such a person; but 
their own claim for him as a Dominican 
flourishing ¢, 1300 requires substantiation. In 
this volume the inmost forme in several 
quires (notably quire x) is as much as eight 
lines short and relatively free of contractions, 
suggesting that in this instance printing was 
executed from the outside of the quire in- 
wards. 

Gesamthataleg 2248; Stillwell A 816. 








Antstorte. Ethica, Politicaand Oeconomica. 
(In the Latin translation by Leonardo 
Bruni Aretino,) [Henricus Botel, Georgius 
‘vom Holtz,and Johannes Planck: Barcelona, 
c. 14731] fol. 248 leaves. 

—. — (Another edition.) [Laurentius 
Palmart: Valencia, ¢. 1473-] 260 leaves. 
Recent investigations of documentary and 

;phical evidence have shown that these 
two Aristotles (with the possible exception of 
the group of books generally presumed to have 





been printed at Segovia ¢. 1472-3) are, in all 
probability, the earliest productions of the 
printing press in Spain. “The first appears to be 
the work of a press set up in accordance with 
a contract dated 5 January 1473 in which 
Botel undertakes to teach vom Holtz and 
Planck the art of printing, and may have been 
‘completed as early as the summer of that year. 
Palmart’s edition, which was no doubt pro- 
duced in response to the same demand, belongs 
typographically to the beginning of a series 
of undated books which ends with the Obres 0 
Trobes (Hacbler 488) of soon after 25 March 
1474. It was therefore probably printed 
towards the second half of 1473- These two 
editions of Aristotle have been discussed by 
L. Witten in Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, iii (1959), 91-113, and 
again, in the light of newly discovered docu- 
mentary evidence (see J. Rubio in Gutenberg- 
‘Jahrbuch (1960), pp. 96-1003 G. D. Painter, 
"Phe First Press at Barcelona’, in Gutenberg 
‘Fakrbuch (1962), pp. 136-49)- 

Gesamthatalog 2371, 2370; Haebler 34, 
33s facsimiles in Vindel, iv, pp. 6-8, and iti, 
PP. 10-15. 








Bexoatpvs (Philippus). Orationesetcarmina, 
Edited by Jodocus Badius Ascensius. 
Fohannes ‘Trechtel: Lyons, 4 September 
3492. 4°. 78 leaves. 

‘A reprint from the first edition of the year 
before (Franciscus de Benedictis, Bologna, 
1491, Gesamthataleg 4144). This book marks 
the beginning of the employment of Badius as 
reader and editor in Trechsel’s printing-office 
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and is the first printed in Trechsel’s two 
roman types, In his interesting prefatory 
letter (dated 26 July 1492) and poem Badius 
thanks Laurent Bureau, Provincial of the 
Carmelites at Narbonne, for bringing him the 
volume of Beroaldus’s work ‘over the rugged 
Alps under incessant rain and in the heat of 
the sun’; he declares that he has read it ‘as 
eagerly as I once listened for a few days to 
Beroaldus himself lecturing at Bologna’ and 
explains that he has entrusted its printing to 
‘Trechsel, partly because of his reputation for 
accuracy, and partly because, considering 
‘most printing-types quite unsuitable (‘pluri- 
mos imprimendi caracteres ineptiores cen~ 
serem’) for so fine a text he learned that 
‘Trechsel had a roman type (‘italicam literam’) 
ready for use. 
Gesamthatalog 41455 Stillwell B 429. 





Capranica (Nicolaus). Oratio habita in 
funere Bessationis Cardinalis. [Stephan 
Planck: Rome, ©. 1485] 4°. 6 leaves. 


Nicolaus Capranica, Bishop of Fermo 
from 1458 to 1473, delivered this speech at 
the funeral of Cardinal Bessarion, the great 
humanist, bibliophile, Platonist, and diplo- 
mat, in Rome on 10 December 1472 in the 
presence of Pope Sixtus IV. The text includes 
more biographical detail than was usual in 
such discourses, with edifying details on 
Bessarion’s last illness and death, for which it 
is the chief authority (cf. H. Vast, Le Cardinal 
Bessarion (1878), pp. 430-2). Plannck’s 
dition is a reprint, after a long interval, 
of the first and only other edition, produced 
at Rome ¢. 1473 by the anonymous press 
working ‘in domo Antonii et Raphaelis de 
Vulterris’ (Gesamthatalg 6028, not in 
British Museum). The type here is Plannck’s 
88 G. in its second state, in a condition which 
suggests a late period, ¢, 1485, rather than the 
‘earliest possible date ofc. £480 as proposed by 
the Gesamtkatalg. 




















Gesamtkataleg 60295 Indice generale 24395 
Stilkwell C112. 

Frrreen Ors, and other prayers. William 
Caxton: (Westminster, c. 1490.) 4°. A 
4-leaf fragment of printer's waste, 

This collection of prayers was printed by 
Caxton at the command of Henry VIT's 
consort Queen Elizabeth and of the Queen 
‘Mother, Margaret Beaufort, Duchess of 
Richmond, and is known only in the unique 
copy (LA. 55144) possessed by the Museum 
and in the present fragment. The text is 
mostly in Latin but begins with an English 
translation of the Fifteen Oes, prayers 
attributed to Saint Bridget of Sweden (c, 
1303-73) and so called because they are 
fifteen in number and each begins with the 
vocative O. The fragment, which was dis- 
carded and used as the lower pastedown by 
Caxton’s binder in the copy of the Mirror of 
the World described below, consists of the 
inner half-sheet of quire a (13-6), and is an 
interesting example of wrong imposition, a 
not infrequent mishap in Caxton’s office, The 
inner forme (a3, 4*, 5% 64) is here imposed 
upside down, thus giving: the wrong page- 
sequence a3*, 5, 6%, 4, 5% 3°, 4%, 6°. When 
the error was noticed the type for the outer 
forme (a3#, 4 5%, 6°) had already been dis- 
tributed and it was therefore necessary to 
reprint this half-sheet in correct imposition, 
using a new setting of the outer forme and the 
still standing type of the inner forme. Hence 
the outer forme in IA. 55144 isin an entirely 
different setting, and with a different choice 
of border-pieces, from the corresponding 
forme in the fragment. A further feature of 
interest is that each forme of the fragment 
bears an offset impression from a hitherto un- 
identified work. These offsets were studied in 
1870 by Henry Bradshaw (Collected Papers 
(1889), pp. 341-9), who wrongly identified 
the type as Caxton’s no. 5. In fact both offsets 
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are in Caxton’s type 8, that on the outer 
forme being from a work in octavo with 16 
lines to the page and red-printed initials and 
rubrics, while that on the inner forme is in 
quarto with 22 lines to the page and with each 
‘page framed in the woodcut border-pieces 
otherwise found only in the Fifteen Oes 
itself. The inverted text of the offsetsis exces- 
sively faint and blurred, but enough is legible 
to show that each derived from an otherwise 
unknown edition of the Horae ad usum 
Sarum, Both type and border-pieces were 
inherited from Caxtonby Wynkyn de Worde, 
who printed two quarto editions of the Horae 
in this material c. 1494 (Duff 182, 183), each 
of which in the forme corresponding to the 
quarto offset (outer forme of outer sheet of 
quire n) agrees page for page in contents but 
not in setting with the offset, and an octavo 
edition with red-printing but with 17 lines to 
the page (Duff 185). The possibility remains 
that the lost editions represented by the 
offsets were printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 
But the context of the offsets, and the like- 
lihood that the Fifteen Oes was intended as an 
‘optional supplement to a Herae with the 
same border-pieces, seem decidedly in favour 
‘of Caxton as printer. 
Duff 1505 De Ricci 44:25 STC 20195. 





Fouz (Hans). Vitas patrum vel liber colla~ 
tionum, 2u teutsch Confecktbuch. [Peter 
Wagner: Nuremberg, c. 1495.) 8. 

Hans Folz (c. 1450-¢. 1515), the barber- 
surgeon Mastersinger of Nuremberg, was 
ranked among the Twelve Great Masters 
by his more famous successor the cobbler 
Hans Sachs, whose style he influenced. He 
possessed his own printing press, which he 
used exclusively for printing his own works, 
in the years 1479-88. Despite its catchpenny 
title the poem is unconnected with the Lives 
of the Fathers, for it consists of descriptions 
of vatious condiments and their medical 


vvireues. On the title-page is a woodcut show- 
ing a condiment-box in the shape of a book, 
containing twelve compartments, each filled 
with its herb or spice. Folz complains at the 
cend that a previous edition was badly printed, 
referring no doubt to the edition of 1485 
(Hain 7222) which ends with Folz’s New 
Year greetings to the reader. A second un- 
dated edition in Fole’s type 96 G. (Gesell 
schaft fiir Typenkunde 653) presumably 
served as text for the present edition, which 
is in Wagner's type 87 B.,and does not appear 
to have been recognized hitherto as an i 

cunable. The Museum copy was bought in 
October 1883, and was identified recently 
during the preparation of the forthcoming 
Shortttle Catalogue of Books printed in 
Germany . . . to 1600 now in the British 
Museum. 








Munror oF TH Worin. (Second edition.) 
William Caxton: (Westminster, c. 1490.) 
fol. 88 leaves. 

‘The Mirrer of the World, a popular 
account of astronomy, geography, and other 
sciences, was written in French in the thir- 
teenth century by Gossouin of Metz and 
translated into English by Caxton himself, 
beginning as he tells us on 2 January 1480/1 
and finishing two months later on 8 March, 
His first edition, in type 2%, of which the 
Museum possesses two copies, was probably 
printed later in the samme year and is the first 
English book illustrated with woodcuts. The 
second edition is printed in type 6, first used 
in 1489, and contains the same woodcuts 
(except that for the cut of God the Father on 
26 recto is substituted the cut of the Trans 
figuration from i6 recto of Caxton’s edition 
of Bonaventura, Speculum vitae Christi c. 
1489), together with Caxton’s device. The 
present copy is of special interest as being one 
of only ten known Caxtons in the original 
Caxton binding. One of the stamps here used, 
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a rather horse-like dragon (Hobson, English 


Binding before 1500, pp. 19-20, no. 9), is 
not found elsewhere. A fragment of printer's 
waste from Caxton’s edition of Fifteen Oes 
was used as a pastedown and is described 
above. 

This copy was one of three Caxtons be- 
queathed to the Bristol Baptist College with 
other early printed books by Andrew Gifford 
(1700-84), the numismatist, Baptist minister, 
and assistant librarian at the British Museum, 
whose amiable portrait by John Russell 
(1745-1806) now hangs in the Students? 
Room in the Department of Manuscripts. 
‘When the Committee of the Baptist College 
decided to offer the Mirror for sale in order 
to raise funds for an extension of their present 
building, they public-spiritedly gave the 
‘Museum the opportunity of acquiring it for 
the nation before it was put on the open 
market, The Museum now possesses 74 
(including, however, four in only fragmen- 
tary form) of the 103 known Caxton editions 
printed or published at Westminster. ‘The 
remaining 29, among the most important of 
which are Malory's Morte d’ Arthur and the 
French-English Vocabulary, are for the most 
part found only in unique or very few copies, 
nearlyall now in institutional libraries. Unless, 
as has fortunately happened several times in 
the present century, hitherto unknown or 
unlocated Caxtons should be discovered, the 
Mirror may well be the last that the Museum 
will ever acquire. 

Duff 4023 De Ricci 95: 








5 STC 24763. 





Ovip. Metamorphoses. With the com- 
mentary of Raphael Regius. ‘Jacques 
Maillet: Lyons, 26 February 1497. 4°. 
224 leaves, 


A tare edition, and apparently the only 
classical text printed by Maillet, who 
specialized in the Latin Bible and in French 
vernacular works. ‘The texttype 96G, 
which is not mentioned by Haebler (Typen~ 
repertorium, pt. 2, P. 2593 Bt. 5y PP: 142-3) 
nor by BMC (viii, 303), appears to be 
‘Maillet’s 81G recast on a larger body 
measuring 96 mm, Te is here leaded to 113 
mm., except in the four inner leaves of quire 
2% where a miscalculation in casting off the 
copy has compelled the compositor to save 
space by dispensing with the leading. Here 
again, asin the edition of Antonius de Parma 
described above, the quire was no doubt set 
up from the outside inwards. 

Hain 12175. 














Rouewiycx (Werner). Formula vivendi 
canonicorum, [Arnold ther Hoernen: 
Cologne, ©. 1472.) 4°. 24 leaves. 

One of thirteen first editions of works by 
Rolewinck printed by ther Hoernen between 
1470 and 1475. Of these the Museum now 
possesses eight; it still lacks De regimine 
rusticorum, De sacramento missarum, Quae~ 

jones duodecim notabiles, Sermo de pracsenta~ 
time BVM. ‘and De forma visitationum 

(Voullitme 1039, 1042, 1046, 1048, 1054 

respectively), V. Scholderer’s article ‘Red 

Ink and Rolewinck’, in Gutenberg-‘ahrbuch 

(1960), pp. 38-39, is partly devoted to the 

present copy and to the possibility that it was 

presented to its early owner, Henricus Keppel, 

Canon of Munster Cathedral, by Rolewinck 

himself. Although the line-endings are still 

irregular, Ther Hoernen’s type 100 G is 
here in a later state and the edition may be 
dated to 1472 oF later. 

Voullitme 1034. 
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ENGLISH BOOKS 1501-1800 


Brxewuzan (Sir John). Bibliotheca parlis- 
enti, libri, theologiei, poitici, historici, 
{qui prostant voenales in vico vulgo vocato 
Little-Britain. Done into English for the 
Assembly of Divines. Printed at London, 
1653. 49. At. 

Sir John Birkenhead was one of the leading 
publicists on the King’s side during the Civil 
‘War, and in addition to editing (and in large 
part writing) the official Royalist journal 
Mercurius Aulicus, he produced a number of 
highly scurrilous satires against Parliament 
and the Parliamentarians. The present piece 
takes the form of a catalogue of fictitious 
books, acts, and orders of Parliament, with 
the names and reputations of various Parlia- 
mentarians introduced into the titles: for 
example, ‘Acts and orders. 1. Ordered that 
Sir Henry Mildmay make a privy search 
in Alderman Atkin’s breeches for a rich 
carbuncle which his Excellency lately lost 
from his nose.’ The tract was also published 
as part of a larger work entitled Twve centuries 
of Paul's church-yord: una cum indice expur- 
_gatorio in Biblihecam parliamenti, etc. This 
‘edition has considerable textual variations, 
the item quoted above, for example, being 
altered to read: ‘t. Ordered, that Alderman 
‘Atkins breeches be sent to the navy to poyson 
bullets.” 

Wing B 2964. 


Bucuaxan (George). De Ture Regni apud 
Scotos, dialogus. Apud Iehonnem Resseum, 
pro Henrico Charteris: Edinburgi, 1579. 
4°. A-OF. 

“The first issue of the first edition, bearing 
the printer’s and publisher's name in the im~ 
print. Te was evidently considered advisable, 
soon after printing had begun, to suppress 
the imprint; a reissue with a cancel-title 
‘omitting the names of printer and publisher 

















and the place of publication appeared in the 
same year (STC 3974). Two editions ‘ad 
exemplar Ioannis Rossei Edinburgi? were 
printed in 1580 and 1581 respectively by 
Edward Aggas of London, who also took the 
precaution of omitting his name and the 
place of publication from the imprint (STC 
3976-7). In 1584 the Scottish Parliament 
condemned the work as an attack on the 
foundations of monarchical government. 
‘After this although the work continued to be 
known and to exercise influence on political 
thought in England and Scotland, the text 
does not appear to have been reprinted, either 
in the original Latin or in translation, until 
late in the seventeenth century. 

STC 3973. The Powers of the Crown in 
Scotland, ed. C. F. Arrowood (1949); p. 16. 


[Danwix (Erasmus)]. The Botanic Garden 
+... The first American edition. (Part I 
‘edited from the third and Part II from the 
fourth London editions, with an epistle to 
the author, by E. H. Smith with plates 
engraved by Benjamin Tanner.) 2 pt. 
Printed by T. & F. Scoords, Printers to the 
Faculty of Physic of Columbia College: New 
York, 1798. 4°. 74 abs B-aK4; A-S¢ T2, 
“Though he died in 1798 when he was only 

twenty-seven, Elihu Hubbard Smith had 

by that time become an eminent physician, 
versifier, and, through the Friendly Club of 

‘New York which hehad foundedabout 1794, 

an influential manager to the literary genera~ 

tion which preceded that of Irving, Cooper, 
and Bryant, and which was the first to attempt 
to establish a self-conscious profession of 
letters in the newly independent United 

States of America. (Perhaps the best-known 

members of the club were the novelist Charles 

Brockden Brown and the dramatist William 

Dunlap.) Smith and his friends still looked to 
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England for their literary inspiration, and one 
‘of Smith’s last projects before he died was this 
edition of Darwin’s Botanic Garden. The 
poem, originally published in London in 1789 
(Pare) and 1791 (Part I), was already well 
known in America, and the justification for 
an American edition given in the ‘Advertise- 
ment’ of the present work is of considerable 
interest both for the evidence it provides of 
certain problems which were central to the 
ook-trade in the ex-colonies—in particular 
the predominance of the Dublin reprint 
trade—and for evidence of the attitude of 
new, patriotic literary entrepreneurs such as 
Smith and the Swords towards such problems: 
‘{The publishers] may be indulged . . . in a 
few remarks on the advantages of the present 
edition. The London copy, in quarto, sells 
for twelve dollars and upwards in Americas 
a price which readers of Poetry, and even 
students of Nature, in this country can seldom 
conveniently pay. It is, beside, more adapted 
for library than for daily use. The Dublin 
edition, in octavo, which has principally 
circulated in the United States, is deficient 
both in correctness and in many plates, 
essential to the thorough comprehension of 
several parts of the work. It is in two separate 
volumes, and bears a price disproportionate to 
its value asa book. In the present edition, the 
Publishers have endeavoured to reconcile the 
‘two extremes: and to attain convenience and 
cheapness, without any censurable sacrifice of 
correctness and elegance, In their edition, the 
Poem is comprized in a single volume of 
commodious form; the type and the paper are 
superior to those of the Irish, and, perhaps, 
not inferior to those of the English copies; no 
plates, but such as are merely ornamental, 
and of these only four out of twenty 
cone plates in all, have been omitted these 
which are inserted are executed in the best 
manner the state of the arts in this city will 
admit.’ 





‘The printers, Thomas and James Swords, 
were likewise deeply involved in this move- 
ment towards literary self-determination. 
Already in their fist year (1790) they 
published, and to a large extent even edited, 
what proved to be one of the longest-lived 
American general magazines of the period— 
the New-York Magazine (1790~7)—to 
which most of the members of the Friendly 
Clud eventually contributed, (The other 
magazine was Isaiah Thomas's Massachu- 
setts Magazine, 1789-96.) ‘The Swords 
printed all Smith's literary works, together 
with Brown's Alcuin and Dunlap's André, 
for which Smith wrote the introductions, 
and they printed Brown’s chef-d’ceuvre 
Wieland. They also published Smith’s major 
project in medical literature, the Medical 
Repository (1797-1824), the first American 
1 magazine, and after his death 
continued strongly in the magazine field, 
publishing Charles Brockden Brown's short= 
lived Monthly Magazine, and American 
Review — (1799-1800)—afterwards the 
American Review and Literary ‘Journal. Un 
the opening decades of the nineteenth century 
the Swords turned to the more profitable field 
of general theological and missionary maga~ 
zines, and at the end of their career, in the 
eighteen-thirties, when the New York trade 
was preparing to establish its supremacy over 
Boston and especially over Philadelphia—and 
thus set the distinctive geographical pattern 
of publishing in America that has lasted till 
the present—the young George P. Putnam 
could acclaim ‘the ancient Episcopal book- 
sellers in Broadway’ as one of the most 
substantial firms in the city. 

Finally, Benjamin Tanner, who was later 
to achieve a reputation in Philadelphia as 
an engraver of portraits and scenes from 
American history and of maps, had at this 
time only recently finished his apprenticeship 
with Peter C. Verger, a French engraver 
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working in New York, and was doing a 
considerable amount of work for book- 
publishers. In 1797, for example, he had 
engraved some plates for the Swords’ Newo~ 
York Magazine. 

Evans 33600. 


Dexxer (Thomas). [The] Whole Magnifi- 
cent Enterteinment: given to King James, 
Queene Anne his wife, and Henry 
Frederick the Princes vpon the day of his 
‘Majesties tryumphant passage, from the 
Tower, through his honorable city, and 
chamber, of London, the 15. of March, 
1603. As well by the English, as by the 
Strangers, with the speeches and songs, 
delivered in the seuerall pageants. And 
those speeches that before were publish’t 
in Latin, now newly set forth in English. 
E, Alle for Tho, Man the yonger: London, 
1604. 4°. ABs, 

‘The secondedition, which in addition tothe 
translations of the Latin speeches mentioned 
in the subtitle also contains corrections of 
the text of the first edition, some possibly by 
Dekker himself (see The Dramatic Works of 
Thomas Dekker, ed. F. T. Bowers, vol. ii, 
pp. 231-52). ‘This particular copy once 
belonged to William Horatio Crawford of 
Lakelands, Cork, and subsequently to the 
Marquess of Crewe. The top and outer edge 
of the title-page have been re-margined, with 
the initial “he” of the title supplied in 
facsimile. A tear at the top of Aa, slightly 
affecting the text, has been repaired. The 
rrunning-title on A2 verso is cropped. 

STC 65133 Greg 202(b). 

Epwanps (Jonathan) the Elder. A History of 
the Work of Redemption. Containing the 
outlines of a body of divinity, in a method 
entirely new. By the late Reverend Mr 
Jonathan Edwards, President of the 
College of New Jersey. [Edited by John 
Erskine, with a preface by Jonathan 














Edwards, the Younger.] W. Gray: Edin- 
burgh; F. Bucbland & G. Keith: London, 
1774. 4°. a¢ b yt A-3A¢ 3B, (Wanting 
38s, probably blank.) 

This was the first of the large-scale 
posthumous collections of Edwards's many 
unpublished sermons, &c., undertaken by his 
son. (The later collections included the 
Sermons, edited by his son and published in 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1780, and the 
Miscellaneous Observations on Important Theo 
logical Subjects and the Remarks on Impor= 
tant Theological Controversies, edited by John 
Erskine and published in Edinburgh in 1793 
and 1796 respectively.) This collection was 
regarded as something of an experiment— 
an advertisement states that ‘whether the 
publisher shall favour the world with any 
more of these valuable remains, will probably 
in a good measure depend on the encourage- 
ment this work meets with'—and in this 
connexion it is interesting to note from the 
preface that the work was published in 
Scotland rather than New England, in part 
because of the ‘difficulty of getting any con~ 
siderable work printed in this infant country’. 
In his preface to the second posthumous 
collection, the 1780 Sermons, which he did 
decide to publish in the infant country, 
Edwards's son specified some of these difi- 
culties, viz.:thenecessity of obtaining advance 
subscriptions, the cost of paper, and, in the 
case of this particular book, the arrival of 
hostile British troops. As noted above, the 
remaining collections were again published 
in Scotland. 


Emon Bastuixe. The Madan Collection. 

Mr. Francis F. Madan published in 1950 
a definitive bibliography of the Eilon 
Bazilike, including a discussion in which he 
successfully reconciled the rival claims to its 
authorship by showing that the original draft 
was made by King Charles I; that Gauden 
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then worked on this draft, rewriting and 
enlarging its and that the complete work was 
then shown to the king and approved by him 
before it was sent to the printers. 

His researches were based on a remarkable 
collection of over 400 copies of the various 
editions of the ikon and connected works, 
begun by his father, Falconer Madan, the 
former Bodley’s Librarian, The gift by Mr. 
Francis Madan of 133 of these volumes has 
made the British Museum’s collection very 
nearly complete, with examplesofalmostevery 
recorded type of variant in thenumerous edi~ 
tions published immediately after Charles I's 
execution and the much less frequent later 
publications. The only gaps now remaining 
are a few editions printed abroad which Mr. 
Madan was unable to find outside public 
collections (Madan 39, 44, 45, 48) 51 60). 
Included in this gift was a copy of the first 
issue of the first edition, on the title-page of 
which John Royston, the publisher, risked 
printing his name; a beautiful large paper 
example of the finest contemporary edition— 
a French translation printed at Rouen, with 
the misprints corrected in the hand of the 
translator, Jean Baptiste Porrée (Madan 54)s 
and copies of any books connected with the 
Bikon or the controversy concerning its 
authorship that were not already in the 
Museum. 

‘A note on the bindings included in the 
gift will be found in the section nswpmnos 
delow, p. 64. 


Exys (Edmund). A Refutation of Some of 
the False Conceits in Mr. Locke's Essay 
concerning Humane Understanding. To- 
gether with a brief answer, in Latine, to 
the argumentation of Gerardus de Vries 
against the innate idea of God. Will. 
Marshal: London, 1697. 8°. A~B* C-D? 
EF, 

This work is unrecorded in Wing and is 
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not listed in H. O. Christophersen’s ‘Biblio 
graphical Introduction to the Study of John 
Locke’ (Strifter utgitt av det Norske Viden- 
shaps-Ahademie. Hist.~Filos. Klasse. 1930. 
No. 8). Elys, ‘Sometime Fellow of Baliol- 
Colledge’, was an admirer of Henry More, 
the Cambridge Platonist, and was also a 
supporter of the Quakers. Gerardus de Vries 
was professor of philosophy at Utrecht, and 
the work discussed here is his Exercitationes 
rationales de Deo, ete, (1685, 2nd ed. 1695). 





Enasmus (Desiderius). [Three translations of 
works by, or attributed to, Erasmus, 
printed between 1530 and 1536, bound 
together in a contemporary English bli 
stamped calf binding. A full descript 
of the volume and its contents has been 
published in British Aduseum Quarterly, 
xxiii. 3, and the short-tides only of the 
translationsare given here.) 

1, [Ye dyaloge called Funus}, 1534. 8°. 

Notin STC. 

An epistell . . . unto. . . Christofer 

bysshop of Basyle, [c. 1530-6]. 8° in 

fours. STC 10489 confuses two 
octavo editions. 

‘The dialoge betwene Julius the second, 

Genius, and saynt Peter, [c. 1533-5]. 

8°, This edition not in STC, 
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Gex (John). The Foot out of the Snare: with 
a detection of sundry late practices and 
impostures of the priests and Tesuits in 
England, ete. H. L. for Robert Milbourne: 
London, 1624. 4°. At Aat B-N*+ 0+ P4, 
(Wanting Ax, possibly blank.) 

With the acquisition of this and the second 
edition (described below) the Museum now 
holds copies of the four editions of The Foot 
cout of the Snare, printed in 1624. The author, 
John Gee, a Protestant clergyman who had 
turned Catholic, was one of the survivors 








of the ‘Fatal Vespers’ of 5 November 1623, 
when the floor of an upper room in the 
French Ambassador's house in Blackfriars, 
jin which the Jesuit Robert Drury was 
preaching to a large crowd, collapsed, killing 
some ninety-five people. Gee, seeing in this 
accident the finger of God, returned to his 
old religion and published in 1624 The Fost 
cut of the Snare, in which he set out to divulge 
all he knew about Catholic activities in and 
around London. In spite of inaccuracies and 
exaggerations, his work is of interest on 
account of its wealth of detail, much of 
which is undoubtedly based on personal 
knowledge. The appendices, which Gee 
altered and added to in the successive editions, 
fare more important than the texts they are 
(1) ‘A Catalogue . . . of such English 
bookes. .. as haue been printed, reprinted, or 
dispersed by the Priests and their Agents in 
this Kingdome, within these two yeers last 
past, or thereabouts’ (present in’ all four 
editions); (2) ‘The Names of the Romish 
Priests and Tesuites now resident about the 
City of London’ (present in all four editions); 
(3) ‘A Catalogue of .. . Popish Physicians in 
and about the City of London’ (present in 
the second and subsequent editions); (4) “The 
‘Names of such as disperse, print, binde or sell 
Popish Bookes about London’ (present in the 
fourth edition). 
STC 11701. 


Gaz (John). The Foot out of the Snare .. . - 
The second edition, carrying also a gentle 
excuse vnto Master Musket, for stiling 
him Iesuite. H. L. for Robert Milbourne: 
London, 1624. 4°. A-Nt N% O% Pe 
0-Q' Re, (Wanting Qs, possibly blank.) 
See also the note to the first edition above. 

“Two issues of the second edition are known, 

cone bearing on the title-page the words “The 

second edition, much enlarged’, the other 

“The second edition, carrying also a gentle 














excuse vnto Master Musket, ete.’ The 
‘gentle excuse’, a satirical reply to the secular 
priest John Fisher alias Musket, who had 
objected to being termed by Gee a Jesuit, 
occupies sig. N°r—P*r, inserted between N¢ 
and Or. The Museum has not as yet acquired 
a copy of the issue, presumably the earlier of 
the two, without the ‘gentle excuse”. 

STC’ 11702 does not distinguish the two 
issues. 


Lusurxe (John) and Overron (Richard)- 
The Out-cryes of Oppressed Commons. 
Directed to all the rationall and under- 
standing men in the Kingdome of England, 
and Dominion of Wales, (chat have not 
resolved with themselves to be vassells 
and slaves, unto the lusts and wills of 
tyrants.) . . The second edition corrected. 
[1647,] 4°. A-C*. 

‘The last of the series of tracts by Lilburne 
and Overton (but the only one to be written 
jointly) that appeared in the winter of 
1646/7 and led to the formation of the anti~ 
Parliamentary Leveller party in March 1647. 
“The first edition appeared on 28 February; it 
is not certain when this second edition was 
published. The chief ‘corrections’ are intro~ 
duced at the end of the main text ‘to fill up 
the sheet’ and consist of the petition of 
Lilburne’s wife to the House of Commons 
for his pardon and release from the Tower 
(Gist published on 23 September 1646), 
followed by a paragraph complaining of the 
amount of the ‘particular ordinary fees that 
every compounder payes for the suing out his 
pardon’. The only other copy recorded in 
Wing is in the National Library of Scotland. 

Wing Last. 








Processtoxate completum per totum anni 
circulum ad vsum celebris ecclesie ebora- 
consis. Arte et opera Petri Oliuier: Rotho- 
magi; impensa Fohannis gachet librarit 
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Eboraci, [1516 or 117]. 4% A-L# 

‘M16 (sewing invisible). 

The only known copy of the first edition 
of the York Processional. This edition 
belongs to a group of service books of the 
York use printed in 1516 and 1517 for the 
Frenchman Jean Gachet, who was in busi- 
ness as a bookseller in” York from some 
time before 1514 until 1517. According 
to E. Gordon Duff, who describes the book 
in Notes on a Copy of the York Processional 
of 7355 (London, [1912]), the first edition 
provides the carliest-known text, since no 
carly manuscript version is extant, "This copy 
was formerly in the possession of Ripon 
Cathedral The lower part of the title-leaf 
is wanting, Tt can now be established from 
the description in the unpublished ‘Cathedral 
Libraries Catalogue’ that what Duff thought 
might possibly be another copy of the first 
edition, at Lincoln Cathedral, isin fact a copy 
of the second edition, 1630. 

Not in STC; E. Gordon Duff, op. cit, 
pp. 16-17. 


“Tavtor (John) the Water Poet. Verbum 
sempiternum. Printed by ‘ohn Forbes: 
Aberdent, 1670. 64°. A-K8 ahi. (Ax, at 
blank except for signature, K8 blank.) 
‘The third recorded edition of the ‘Thumb 

Bible’, ie. Taylor’s versified Bible-summary 























produced in miniature format. The first two 
editions were printed at London, in 1614 and 
1616 respectively; "of these the Museum 
possesses the second but lacks the first. OF 
the 1670 Aberdeen edition now acquired, 
only two copies are recorded by Wing, one 
at Aberdeen University, the other at Haigh 
Hall. The present copy is in its original bind 
ing of calf over thin wooden boards, the sides 
decorated with a broad floral roll border 
in gold, the blank centre panel powdered 
with gold, the back without bands similarly 
decorated, the edges gilt with a little gauffer~ 
ing. 
Wing T 524. 








An Vwirorme and Catholyke Prymer in 
Latin and Englishe, with many godly and 
devout prayers, newly set forth by cer 
tayne of the cleargye with the assente of. 
the Lorde Cardinall Pole hys grace: to be 
only vsed (al other sette a parte) of al the 
yng and Quenes maiesties louinge subiec- 
tes, ete. Imprinted by ‘John Weaylande: 
Landon, 1555) 4 June. 4°. 14 9 4 (6 
(1) A-QtazAt2A-Dt, 
The first edition of the official Marian 

Primer which was intended to supplant the 

various adaptations of the Sarum Primer made 

by the Reformers. 
STC 160605 Hoskins 207. 
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ENGLISH BOOKS 1801- 


Buuwpen (Edmund). Poems. By E. C. 
Blunden, of Christ's Hospital. 1913 and 
1914. Price & Co.: Horsham, rorg. 16°. 
A copy of Blunden’s very rare first book. 

According to the author about 100 copies 

were printed, some being bound up with a 

collection of translations from the French. 
Hayward 328. 

Cannout (Lewis). Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland. D. Appleton and Co.: New 
York, 1866. 8° 
‘An edition of particular interest since it 

consists of the sheets of the original 1865 

London printing with a new title-page. This 

printing had been condemned by Lewis 

Carroll and by his illustrator, Sir John 

‘Tenniel,on the grounds that Tenniel’s draw- 

ings were poorly reproduced. Macmillan 

reprinted the whole book, and this reprint, 
dated 1866, was the frst English edition to 
be published. 

Graves (Robert). Treasure Box. Printed at 
the Chiswick Press: London, (1920.] 8°. 
One of Graves’s rarest privately printed 

pamphlets of verse. This copy is inscribed: 

“Florence & Max Beerbohm from Nancy 

Nicholson [the author's first wife, who 

illustrated the book] & Robert Graves.” 

Lawnance (D. H.). Pansies. Privately 
printed, 1929. 
‘No. 44 of an edition of fifty copies, printed 

oon Japanese vellum and signed by the author. 

‘This edition contains Lawrence's introduc~ 

tion and fourteen poems not printed in the 

dition published by Martin Secker in 1929. 
McDonald 444. 

‘Tur Lanovists of, Weekly instructions in 
the French & German languages, caleu- 
lated to enable the student to acquire or to 
improve the knowledge of these two most 
useful languages, without the assistance of 

















a master. T. Bootey & Sons, et. London, 
1825-26. 8°.2 vol. No. 1,26 March 1825 
—no, 52, 18 March 1826. 

A rare carly ‘Teach Yourself’ publication. 
Ina foreword to the first number the editor 
refers to the growing demand for cheap 
popular education: “The study of modern 
languages is no longer confined to the clois- 
tered student, or to the frequenters of the 
fashionable world. In these our practical times 
the industrious classes of the community, 
merchants and their clerks, artists and their 
assistants, mechanics and their journeymen, 
are... . desirous... to hold a profitable inter= 
course with neighbouring countries, the 
distance of which has been shortened, as it 
were, by the speedy, regular, and safe con- 
veyance of steam-boats. From the Kent 
shore we are wafted to France in less than 
three hours, and a trip to Rotterdam, the 
nearest gate to Germany, is accomplished in 
asingle day.” 

Venrais (Michael). The Languages of the 
‘Minoan and Mycenaean Civilizations. 
19503 and, Work Notes on Minoan Lan- 
‘guage Research. 1951, 52. 

‘Typescript copies of two works forming 
important stages in Ventris's deciphering of 
the Minoan Linear B script. ‘The first was 
timed to mark the soth anniversary of Sir 
Arthur Evans's discovery of the first tablet, 
“The second is an almost complete set of the 
“Work Notes’ which Ventris duplicated and 
circulated to a very limited number of 
scholars, The notes mark the stages of the 
deciphering from January 1951 to February 
1952. This set, which is one of the very few 
now in existence, lacks notes 19 and 20, in 
the latter of which Ventrs first suggested that 
the language of the tablets might be Greek. 
Photocopies ofthese two notes have now been 
acquired. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 


‘Compenpium priuilegiorum fratri: minora. 
Inpssus nobilisima urbe Hispalis in domo 
‘oanis varela Salmaticen. eiusd® orbis 
iribani. Anno dni 1530. dieg. 23. mesis 
Septebris felici numine finitd. 4%. +* 
apt qt. 

With a woodcut on the title-page of St. 
Francis receiving the Stigmata, 

An eatlier edition (not in the British 
Museum) was printed by Nicolas ‘Tierri, 
Valladolid, 1525. 

‘Juan Varela de Salamanca, who printed in 
Seville during the years 1504-36, was named 
in 1530 a Jurado of the city, perhaps in 
recognition of his fine printing of the 
ipal statutes Ordenangas de Seuilla 
Geville, 1527). 








Dv Cnovt (Guillaume). Discorso sopra la 
castrametatione, et disciplina militare de 
Romani. . . con i bagni, & essercitij 
antichi de Greci, & Romani, et tradotto in 
lingua toscana per M. Gabriel Symeoni. 
Appresso Guglielmo Rouillio: Lione, 1556. 
fol. a x? b-ot AEA, Imperfects wanting 
E4, probably blank, and possibly also a 
folding frontispiece.) 











A translation of the author’s Diseours su 
Ja castrametation et discipline militaires des 
Romains. Both the French and the Italian 
versions had been printed by the same printer 
in 1555. The author, a gentleman of Lyons, 
was ‘Counsellor to the King and President 
[or Bailiff] ofthe Mountainsof the Dauphine’. 
His arms appear on the title-page, and there 
are numerous woodcuts in the text. 

‘The printer, Guillaume Rouille, produced 
at least forty books in Italian at Lyons be- 
tween 1547 and 1581, Gabriele Simeoni, 
the translator (Florence 1509—Turin 1575) 
published several books of his own at Lyons. 


FateXo pe Sousa (Cristévdo). A Mais bela 
écloga portuguesa. Crisfal. Escolhit 

José Régio, com ilustragées de Alicia Jorge, 

Joo Abel Manta, Julio Pomar ¢ Lima de 

Freitas. Arts: (Lishon,] 1959. 4°. Coleco 

“As Mais belas poesias da lingua portuguesa’. 

vol. 3- 

Fisst published as Trowar de Chrisfal . .. 
Trowas de ha pastor per nome Chrisfal, 
[Lisbon ? 15502]. There is no copy of this 
edition in the British Museum, Chrisfal next 
appeared in the first edition of Ribeiro’s 
Menina e mosa (Ferrara, 1554). 

Aubrey Bell and others maintained that 
Ribeiro was the author of this eclogue ‘about’ 
(‘de’) his friend Falcio. Many modern critics, 
however, accept that the eclogue is in fact by 
Falco, 








Lorn (Martin). R. P. Doct. Martini 
Lutherii augustiniani theologi  synceri 
Lucubrationum pars vna, ete, Apud Adam 
Petri: Basliae, [July 1520). fol. a b A-Z 
Aa-Hh¢ Tit Kk-So6 Tet Vu Xx6 Yy8, 
‘The woodcut borders of the title-page are 

by Urs Graf. 

One of the earliest collected editions of 
Luther and the first to be published by Adam 
Petri (Heckethorn, cap. 18, no. 50). Among 
the twenty-two works contained in it are the 
full version of ‘Resolutiones disputationum de 
virtute indulgentiarum’ (the ‘95 Theses’) 
‘De poenitentia sermo’, and disputations with 
Eck. The collection is prefaced by a letter 
from Erasmus to Albert of Brandenburg 
‘non nihil D. Martini Lutheri negocium at- 
tingens’. Erasmus afterwards regretted the 
sympathy he had shown for Luther in this 
letter and felt himself obliged to issue a re- 
vised version, 

Not in Kuczytiski or Knaake. 
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Scuwrrrers (Kurt). Anna Blume. Dich- 
tungen, Paul Steegemann Verlag: Hax- 
nover, 1922. Die Silbergaule. Ba. 39/40. 
Schwitters, artist, writer, and producer of 

collages, who spent his last years in England, 

‘was the founder of the art movement ‘Merz’, 

an offshoot of Dadaism. nna Blume, 

originally issued in 1919, was Schwitters's 
first book. All are now scarce and the 

‘Museum possesses only one other, Blemen- 

tar. Die Blume Anna. Die newe Anna 

Blume. 

[Vourarns]. Candide, ou POptimisme, tra- 
duit de I’Allemand. De Mr. le Docteur 
Ralph. 1759. 12°. 

‘At least sixteen editions of Candide in 


French are known to have been printed in 
1759, for the most part without publishers” 
names or places of publication. Of these, the 
British Museum formerly held only three, 
not including that commonly considered 
hitherto to be the first edition (Cramer, 
Geneva). The present volume would appear 
to correspond with that described by Pro- 
fessor Ira O. Wade (Princeton University 
Library Chronicle, vol. x, no. 2, Winter 1959) 
as the first edition, preceding that of Cramer. 
Is place of publication is still in doubt, 
Professor Wade's arguments for attribution to 
Mare-Michel Rey, Amsterdam, having been 
‘countered by claims, based chiefly on typo- 
‘graphical evidence, for a London attribution, 
possibly to J. Nourse. 








4 BINDINGS 


Bindings on the Eikon Basilike. 
‘The Madan gift of copies of the Eiton 

Barilike (described in the section ‘English 

Books 1501-1800" above) contains numerous 

‘examples of the various special bindings with 

the royal cipher, death’s heads, hour-glasses, 

and other emblems of mortality which were 
made for this highly treasured book. In an 
appendix to his 4 New Bibliggraphy of the 

Eikon Basilike, Mr. F. F, Madan illustrated 

‘twenty-nine different binding tools specially 

designed for use on copies of the book, and 

thanks largely to his gift the Museum now 

possesses examples of all these, except nos. 3, 

10, 25, and 26. In addition, the gift included 

a number of more elaborately decorated 

contemporary bindings. One of these, on a 

copy of Madan’s edition no. 21, is of black 

‘morocco, with an elaborate gilt diaper pattern, 

and was illustrated opposite page 180 in his 

bibliography. The finest is a copy of his 
edition 6 in black morocco with onlays of 
brown and red leather. This is one of a small 
group of bindings which were considered 
formerly to have been the work of a binder 
patronized by the royalist bookseller, Samuel 

Browne. 

London binding by Richard Montogue for 
Thomas Hollis, ©. 2758. 
Gold-tooled green morocco 

lures of mottled calf. This style of bi 

normally used by Thomas Hollis only for 

















those books which he presented to foreign 
librariess only one other example is known in 
an English collection. 
On: Glover, Richard, Leonidas. London, 
1737 [and other works by Glover, 
Mark Akenside, &c., 1737-58]. 





Two faked ‘Canevari? bindings. 
Acquired for the Exhibition of Forgeries 
and Deceptive Copies, 1961. These are both 
sixteenth-century blind-tooled brown morocco 
bindings to which has been added (probably 
at Bologna in the 1890's) gold-tooling and an 
tion of the medallion depicting Apollo 
driving his chariot towards Mount Helicon, 
‘on which stands Pegasus. ‘The sixteenth 
century bindings with genuine examples of 
this medallion are believed to have been bound 
in Rome, ¢. 1545-8, for a member of the 
Farnese family. 
On: Cicero, Marcus Tullius. Bpistolae ad 
Titum Pomponium Atticum. Venice, 
1 

and Aristotle, Libri physicorum cto. 
Lyons, 1520. 

‘The binding containing three English 
translations of works by, or attributed to, 
Erasmus, described in the section ‘English 
Books 1501-1800" above, has two un- 
recorded English panel stamps, A full 
description was published in British Museum 
Quarterly, xxi 












MAPS 


Pan or Great Yarmouri, 1668. A 
Discription of ye Towne of Great Yare- 
mouth in the County of Norfolke, with a 
suruey of Little Yaremouth (incorporat: 
with Great Yaremouth) in the County of 
Suffolke, as it haith been lately staked out 
in order to the Rebuilding. Sam. Speed: 
Londen, 1668. 

An example of seventeenth-century town- 
planning. Additional legends, in Dutch, have 
been inserted on the plate, which was perhaps 
engraved in Holland. 


PLAN oF Jarrow, 1668-9. Iarro Slike 
surveyed Ano Dni 166}... and is every 
Tide Covered with water and lies dry 
when the Tide is out. This Ground to y* 
Low: water mark doth by an undoubted 

+ title belong to y* Deane and Chapter of 
Durham. And itis prayed that y* Owners 
may not be unjustly Hindred from walling 
it in, and makeing wharfs of it, on which 
Ships may throw out there Ballast, to ftt 
them y® better for taking in Coles. 
(Farrow? 1669,] 

The carriage of sea-coal from the Tyne, 
which grew in volume throughout the seven 
teenth century, created a need for wharves in 
the tidal river and led to disputes between 
riparian owners, exemplified in this plan. 


Gyorr (Johann Conrad). Nova descriptio 
ditionis ‘Tigurinae. Netle Beschreibung 
der Landschafft Zarich. Joh. Conradus 
Gygerus, P. delineavit, Joh. Georgius 
Gygerus, F. inaesincidi curavit per Johan- 
nem Meyerum, A°. 1685. [Zitrich, 2685.) 
First engraved edition of J. C. Gyger’s 

celebrated map of Canton Ziich, the 

manuscript draft of which, in fifty-six sheets 
on a scale of 1:32,000, was completed in 

1667. The printed version, etched by Johann 











Meyer and published by Gyger's son, is 
reduced to the scale of 1:180,000. Gyger’s 
‘map was original in its representation of ver- 
tically projected relief. 





Mrnrr (C.).A Chartof the Juridiction of the 
‘Admiralty of Kings-Lyn from Stapleware 
vp the River to y* Longsand end down to 
Sea. Taken and made when the Boun- 
aries were gone in the Mayoralty of 
Henry Bell: 1693. Surveyed by C. Merit, 
&e. [King’s Lynn, 1693.] 

‘An engraved chart of the Wash, showing 
soundings, sand-banks, and the buoyed chan 
nels, on a scale of 1:80,000. Merit’s survey 
illustrates the extensive silting up of the ap- 
proaches to the port, a cause of apprehension 
to the Corporation of King’s Lynn, which 
enjoyed rights of admiralty under a charter of 
James I. 


Ptax or Loxpox, ¢. 1710. The Countrey 
mans Guide to find out the streets & Lanes 
of the City of London. [London, c. 1710,] 
“The third state ofan etched plan originally 

published, with printed text keyed to the plan, 
about 1640; the two earlier states were 
already in the Museum. In the second state 
the representation of Old St. Paul’sis deleted 
in the third, that of Wren’s cathedral has 
been inserted on the plate. The two later 
states were issued without the text listing the 
streets of the city. 





Rocus (John). A New Plan of Richmond 

Garden. [London, 1748.] 

Rocque’s larger plan of the gardens, in two 
sheets, has inset views of the architectural 
‘rarities’ which Queen Caroline caused to be 
erected in the grounds: Merlin’s Cave, the 
Hermitage, pavilions, and summer-houses. 
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Haas (Wilhelm). Die Landtschaft Basel und 
das Frickthal. Entworfen und mit beweg- 
lichen Typen gesetzt von W. Haas, in 
Basel. (Basle, c. 2795] 

A cartographic curiosity, this map is 
printed entirely from movable type, letters 
and flowers being used in ingenious combina- 
tions to delineate topographical features. 
J.G. I. Breitkopf, of Leipzig, had pioneered 
this process some twenty years before Haas, 
who alio used it for maps of ‘das Reich der 
Liebe’ (1790) and of Switzerland (1798). 


Wourenspone (Ernst Gabriel). Repertorium 
der Land- und Seekarten ... Exster Theil. 
Vienna, 1813. 





‘An early attempt at a comprehensive 
historical bibliography of printed maps. Only 
‘Theil I, dealing with world atlases, was 
published. 


Corrssio (Armando) and Tercera pa 
‘Mora (Avelino). Portugaliae Monumenta, 
Cartographica. Comissio Executiva do V 
Centendrio da Morte do Infante D. 
Henrique: Lisboa, 1960-2. 6 vol. 

A splendid facsimile atlas, presenting a 
corpus of Portuguese map production to the 
end of the seventeenth century, with text in 
Portugueseand English. Printed by the Comis- 
slo for presentation to academic libraries 
throughout the world. 
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MUSIC 


Berwaxpt (Stefano). Psalmi integri quatuor 
vocibus romanis modulati numeris ...opus 
quartum. Nune primum in lucemaeditum. 
Apu Tacobuom Vincentiuom: Venetijs, 1613. 
4°. Cantus A™6; Tenor B'S; Aleus Cié; 
Bassus D'6, 

Without the part for ‘Bassus generalis pro 
‘organo’, which is mentioned only on the 
title-page of the Bassus part. Only three 
‘complete sets of parts are known, none in 
British libraries. 

Eccanp (Johann) and Sronazus (Johann). 
Geistliche Lieder auff gewohnliche Preus- 
sische  Kirchen-Melodeyen durchaus 
gerichtet, und mit fin Stimmen com- 
poniret durch Johannem Eccardum . . . 
und Johannem Stobaum. Gedruclt bey 
Georg Rheten: Dantzighy 1634. obl. 4°. 
Altus [}* A-Z+ Aa-FF; Bassus ):(6 
AWZs Aa-FF, 

Each part is bound in contemporary blind- 
tooled calf. An important collection of early 
German church music, edited after Stobaeus's 
death by Eccard and including fifty-two of his 
melodies first published in 1597. Only three 
complete sets of parts are known, none, 
perfect or otherwise, being in any British 
library. 

Faevsrarprisr (Franz Jacob). Der Frih- 
lings Morgen, Mittag, und Abend. Fan- 
tasia per il forte-piano. Presso Hoffineister: 
Vienna, [17992] obi. fol. pp. 1-19. 

Plate number 258. A piece of programme 
music, written by a pupil of Mozart. The 
illustrated title-page, designed by T. Mismer, 
shows a morning scene in a park, and the 
night-watchman calling the hour. 


Havpw (Franz Joseph). Two Marches, 


composed by J. Haydn, M.D. for Sir 
Henry Harpur, Bart.,and presented by him 
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to the Volunteer Cavalry of Derbyshires 

embodied in the year, 1794. Printed for 

Sir Henry Harpur, Bar! by Wille 

Simpkins: London, (1794.] fol. pp. 1-6. 

Each march is scored for trumpets, horns, 
clarinets, bassoons, and serpent. The score is 
followed by a version for pianoforte solo. No 
copy of this, the first and only edition pub- 
lished in Haydn’s lifetime, is recorded in 
British libraries. 





Haypx (Franz Joseph). Musique instrumen- 
tale dessu les sept dernidres parolesde Notre 
Redempteur sur la croix & grand orchestre 
«= - Ocuvre 52%. Chez le S* Sieber: Parit, 
[1788] fol. 

Plate number 30. This is the first version 
of the work, as written for Cadiz Cathedral 
in 1785. Hoboken (XX/1) records onl, one 
copy of the Paris edition, imperfect and 
comprising only thirteen parts. The present 
copy is complete with sixteen parts. 
Kimwszrcen (Johann Philipp) Recueil d'airs 

de danse caractéristiques, pour servir de 

modéle aux jeunes compositeurs . . . avec 
une préface . . . Partie I. Consistant en 

XXVI pieces. Chez: Fean Fulien Hummel: 

Berlin, Amsterdam, (1776?) obl. 4°. Pp. I— 

43-27. 

Eimer records only four copies, all in 
libraries in Eastern Germany. This is an 
‘exceptionally fine copy, uncut, in sheets. The 
title-page shows a couple dancing to the 
accompaniment of violin and violoncello, 


Lestoxp (F.). Souvenir de Terpsichore. 
Recueil de contre-danses. Chez lp. 
Girowe: Paris, [18207] oll. 8°, 

Engraved throughout. A mint copy in the 
original boards and slip-case, both of rose~ 
coloured paper, git. 






































Mozanr (Wolfgang Amadeus). Trio per il 
clavicembalo o forte piano con l’accom- 
pagnamento d’un violino e violoncello . .. 
Opera ['33]. Presso Artaria compagni: 
Vienna, (1795-] bl. fol. Pianoforte part 
pp. 1~133 violin part pp. 1~43 violoncello 
part pp. 1: 

Plate numbers, on title-page 321, 5273 on 
music 527. The first Viennese edition of the 
Trio K.254. The title is enclosed in an 
elaborate decorated border, incorporating two 
‘trophies of instruments. 











Prayrorp (John). [A Breefe Introduction to 
the Skill of Musick for Song & Violl.] 
[o. Playford: London, 1654.] 8°. As (2) 
Bee. 

The last two leaves are apparently con- 
jjugate with the first two. The last leaf, which 
ispresent in the only other recorded copy, that 
in Harvard University Library, is missing 
in this copy, as are also the title-page, sig. A2 
and C3, supplied in facsimile. The first 
edition. 





Sranorr2 (Carl). Six Quatuorsa Deux Violons, 
Viole et Violoncelle dont deux & grand 
orchestre, deux concertants, et deux dont 
les premiéres parties peuvent se jouer par 
une flute, hautbois, violon, ou clarinette. 
Dediés a son Altesse electorale Maxi 
milien Joseph, Duc de Baviére, Archi- 
Echanson de l’Empire &c. &c. Se trowvent 
4 Strasbourg chez auteur, (c. 1775.) fol. 
Parts. Violin 1, pp. 1-153 violin 2, pp. 
1-153 viola, pp. 1-13; violoncello, pp. 
1-13. 

Each partis in the original blue wrapper. 
Eitner records only one copy of these quartets, 
of which this is the first and apparently the 
only edition. This copy once belonged to 
F. W. Rust, whose autograph signature 
appears on the title-page of the violin part. 
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Sraavss (Richard). Die agyptische Helena. 
Oper in zwei Aufztigen von Hugo von 
Hofimannsthal . . . Opus 75. Orchester- 
Partitur. Adelph Fiirstner: Berlin, (1928.] 
fol. pp. 1-588. 

‘The first edi 


Srrauss (Richard). Arabella. Lyrische Ko- 
modie in drei Aufziigen von Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal . . . Opus 79. Orchester~ 
Partitur. Adolph Firstner: Berlin, [1933.] 
fol. pp. 1-532. 

“The first edition of the full score. 


of the full score. 





Sreavss (Richard). Schlagobers. Heiteres 
Wiener Ballett in zwei Aufetigen . . . 
Opus 70. Orchester-Partitur. Adolph 
Firrstner: Berlin, [1923,] fol. pp. 1-344. 
The first edition of the full score. 


‘Verpr (Giuseppe). Macbeth. Posto in musica 
da G. Verdi e per grata memoria dedicato 
alsuoamatissimo suocero Antonio Barezzi. 
Riduzione per canto e piano di E. Muzio. 
Giovanni Ricordi: Milano, (1847-] obl. 
fol. pp. 1-257. 

Plate numbers 19621~43. The first edition 
of the vocal score, with an additional title- 
page, lithographed, drawn by Focosi, showing 
the apparition of one of the eight kings in 
Act IIT. 


‘Vavator (Antonio). Three Celebrated Con 
certo... Being his own favourites taken 
out of his Extravagances. D. Wright; 
%. Young: Londony [c.1725,] fol. Parts. 
Violino di concertino, pp. 1-135 Violino 
primo, pp. 1-8; Violino secondo, pp. 1-95 
Organo e violoncello, pp. 1=11. 
Imperfect; Wanting the alto viola part. 

‘These concertos are nos. 1, 9, and 11 of 

La Stravaganza, opus 4. Each partis uncut, 

in the original blue wrappers. 





LIST OF ACQUISITIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUSCRIPTS! 
Acquisitions, Fanuary to Fune 1962 


Letter from George Bubb Dodington, M.P., 
to Edmond Waller, M.P.3 1750. Add. 
MS. so8soa. Presented by Miss Retamond 
Mary Waller. 

‘Music MS. note-book, &c. relating to the 
folk-song ‘Lubin’; 20th cent. Add. MS. 
508508. Presented by Noel Teulon-Porter, 
Ey 

‘Autograph fagments of Work in Progress’, 
by James Joyce; 20th cent. Add. MS. 
50850c. Presented by Dr. Fonathan Peale 
Bishop. 

Autograph MS. of an article, in Esperanto, 
on ‘God and Immortality’ by Lejzer 
Ludovik Zamenhof, inventor of Esperanto; 
1917. Add. MS. so8sop. Presented by 
Professor Edmond Privat. 

Signed letters of Maximilian and Ferdinand, 
Archdukes of Austria; 1494, 1594. Add. 
MS. 508508. Presented by Miss Lucy Hyett. 

Emblematic horoscope of Jean Pigou and 
Marie Crommelin; 18th cent. Add. MS. 
50850R. Presented by Major A. Tudor. 

Autograph letters, &e., of the Empress 
Alexandra, wife of Nicholas II, last 
Emperor of Russia; «. 1918. Add. MS. 
50850. Presented by Colonel P. N. Lesse~ 
nevitch. 

Letter of Thomas Carlyle to W. Knighton; 
1867. Add. MS. so8son. Presented by 
C.W. Guillebaud, Esq. 

Correspondence of C. T. Newton (K.C.B. 
1887), Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum, with 
members of the Government and others; 





* The following list includes manuscripts in- 
conporated into the Departmental collections 
between January and June 1962. The inclusion 


1877-1884. Add. MS. s085or. Transferred 

fram the Department of Greek and Roman 
“Antiquities. 

Letters from French royalists and émigrés to 
William Windham, M.P., Secretary for 
Wars 1795 (supplementing Add. MSS. 
37855-37872). Add. MS. 50851. Presented 
by RW. Ketton-Cremer, Esq, PSA. 

Letters from G. E. F. Arkwright and other 
music scholars to William Barclay Squire 
(d. 1927). Add. MS. 50852. Transferred 
from the Music Room. 

‘Transcript, by Miss Emily Geddes, of the 
Register of the (Positivist) Church of 
Humanity (Add. MS. 43844); 1920. Add. 
MS. 50853. Bequeathed by the transcriber. 

Collection of literary and other autographs 
forged by Alexander Howland Smith 
(‘Antique Smith); late rgth cent. Add. MS. 
50854. 

Autograph drafts of part of The Wind in 
the Willews, by Kenneth Grahame (first 
published 1908), with a related note by Miss 
‘Naomi Stott, Alastair Grahame’s governess. 
Add. MS. 50855. Presented by the Trustees 
of the Dorneyweod Trust Fund. 

‘Fragments of manuscript music; 16th cent. 
Add. MS. 50856. Presented by the Secretary 
of the Chapter, Ripon Cathedral. 

(Correspondence, &c., of John Lane, publisher 
(2. 1925), concerning the sculptor Prince 
Hoare (4. 1769). Add. MS. 50857. Pre 
sented in 1931 ly Dr. G. C. Williamson 
through the National Art-Collections Fundy 
and previcusly reserved. 








of a manuscript in this list does not necessarily 
imply that it is available for study. 
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Biographical catalogue of the Bishops of 
Piacenza, with engravings; c. 1850. Add. 
‘MS. 50858. Transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Printed Books, 

Bass patt-books of services and anthems by 
John Blow, Pelham Humftey, Henry 
Purcell, and others; late 17th cent. Add. 
MSS. 50859, 50860. 

Fantasia for oboe, with piano accompani- 
ment, by Grattan Cooke; 1828. Add. MS. 
50861. 

Autograph full score of ‘Household Music’, 
by Ralph Vaughan Williams, O.M.; 1942. 
Add. MS. 50862. Presented ly Mrs. Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. 

‘Romance for Viola’, by Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, O.M. Copy (presumed the only 
surviving MS. score) by his firse wife, 








Adeline; n.d. Add. MS. 50863. Presented 
by Mrs. Ralph Vaughan Williams. 

Papers and correspondence of Timoleon 
‘Viastos, sentenced in 1849 for theft of coins 
from the British Museum. Add. MS. 
50864. Transferred from the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiguities. 

Autograph full score of the ballet ‘Check- 
mate’, by Sir Arthur Bliss; 1937. Egerton 
MS. 3770. 

Autograph full score of the ‘Polka’ from 

‘Facade’, by Sir William Walton; 1922. 
Egerton MS. 3771. 

Surrender by Armigyll Wade to Dame 
Elizabeth Yarforde of the lease of a house 
in the parish of St. Mary the Virgin, Calais; 
1550. Add. Charter 75504. Presented by 
the British Records Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL PRINTED BOOKS 
AND MANUSCRIPTS 


Acquisitions, Fanuary-~Fune 1962 


1. ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS 

AlNafahae al-ilahtyah ft kaifiyat sulak al- 
fartkat al-muhammadiyah, a treatise on the 
mystic path, by Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Samman al-Khalwati al-Madant 
(4. 1189 A.ti/a.v. 1775). Naskhts 1296 
Asn.[a.p. 1879. (Or. 12694.) 

(1) Waki‘ae al-mufitn, a collection of legal 
decisions according to the Hanaft school, by 
‘Abd al-Kadir ibn Yusuf Naktbaadah al- 
Hanaff al-Halabt (4. 1107 a.t./.p. 1695). 
(2) Tabakae al-fukaha’, a division of jurists 
of Islam into seven classes, by Ahmad ibn 
Sulaiman ibn Kamal Pasha (d. 940 aat./ 
AD. 1533). Nasta‘liks roth cent. (Or. 
12695.) 

“Kirab al-multakas fi ‘-futawa "I-hanaflyah, 
a compendium of Islamic law according to 








the Hanaff school, by Nasr al-Din Abu ’l- 
Kasim Muhammad ibn Yasuf al-Samar- 
and (d. 656 asta. 1258). Naskhts 
880 A, 1475. (Or. 12696.) 

‘*Hiall al-rumaz, wa-kashf mafatih al-kuntiz, 
4 treatise on the mystic path, by ‘Abd al- 
Salim ibn Ahmad ibn Ghanim (4. circa 
678 a.x./a.p. 1279). Maghtibt; xgth cent. 
(Or. 12702.) 

*Radd al-mutawakkif bi-lg mahflah ft 
ibtida’ bi ‘I-dikr bi "Ljalalah, an answer by 
Karim al-Din Muhammad ibn Abrnad al- 
Khalwatt (4. 986 awa. 1578) to 
criticisms of the Saft practice of invoking the 
Divine Name Allah without a grammatical 
context. Maghribt; rgth cent. (Or. 12703.) 

“Bayan al-maghnam fi “l-wird al-a'zam, a 
treatise on the virtues of reciting certain 
passages from the Kur’an and certain litanies, 














* Unpublished. 
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by Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Nahbas al- 
Dimashkt (d. 814 a.x./a.p. 1411). Magh- 
ribts 1287 a.xtJa.p. 1870. (Or. 12704.) 

Risalat al-adab, a mystical treatise on ful 
filling the conditions of pious courtesy (adab) 
towards God while worshipping Him, by 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Abmad al-Sha'rint 
(4. 973 a-u.fa.p. 1565). Maghribt; x9th 
cent. (Or. 12705.) 

*Al-Sirr al-kudst ff tafitr Ayat al-Kurst, a 
commentary on Kur’an II, 255, by Mangir 
Sibe Nasir al-1 Tablawi (4. 1014 4.1./ 
Ap. 1606). Maghribt; rgth cent. (Or. 
12706.) 

*ALDurral-nafis wa'-ghaalal-aliswaclubab 
al-tapis, a $afic treatise on spiritual poverty 
and other aspects of the mystic path, by 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Boaidt’ al- 
Hasant (d. 1229 4.1.a.v. 1814). Maghribis 
19th cent. (Or. 12707.) 

al-Majma' fi ‘hma‘rifh ‘al murid al- 
rububiyah ‘an kalim kudwat al-ummah 
saiyidi Abi’l-Hasanal-Shadill, aSaific treatise 
based on the teachings of Abu "I-Hasan al- 
Shadilt (4. 656 a.t.fa.p. 1258). Maghribis 
1127 Awa. 1715. (Or. 12708.) 

*Kawanin al-ishrak ila kull al-sifiyah bi- 
jamt' al-afak, a mystical treatise on inward 
illumination, by Abu al-Mawahib Muham- 
mad ibn Ahmad ’l-Tonist al-Shadilt called 
Ibn Zaghdin (4. 882 asap. 1477). 
Maghribt; 17th—18th cent. (Or. 12709.) 

‘*Mabarik al-azharsharh Masharik al-anwar, 
‘a commentary by “Abd ‘I-Latif ibn ‘Abd 
al-'Aztz called Ibn al-Malak (4.797 ..] 
‘A.D. 1395) on Masharik al-anwar, a 
collection of Traditions by H ibn 
Muhammad al-Saghant (d. 650 a.n./ 
‘A.D. 1252. Copied in small, elegant Nasta'= 
Ik in 1128 a.x/a.p. 1716. (Or. 12711.) 

‘tal-Futahatal-madanlyah, a mystical treatise, 
touching upon various points of cosmology 
and Islamic ritual, interspersed with Tradi- 

















tions, pious anecdotes, and poetry, attributed 
con the title-page to Muhyf al-Din ibn al- 
‘Arab (d. 638 a.n.fa.p. 1240). Naskhis 
igth cent. (Or. 12712.) 

‘Jami ascir_al-fugts, commentary on 
‘Muhyt al-Din ibn al-‘Arabi’s mystical 
treatise Fusisal-hikam, by Karah-Bash Walt 
“All ‘Als? al-Din al-Apwal (4. 1097 Ax./ 
AD. 1686). Naskht; 18th-19th cent. 
(Or. 12713.) 

Kitab al-itkan fi ‘ulm al-Kur’an, an intro- 
duction to Kur’anic studies by ‘Abd al- 
Rahmin ibn Abt Bakr Jalal al-Din al 
Suyast (6. 911 aat./a.n. 1505). Naskhts 
1004 A.x/a.p. 1596. (Or. 12714.) 

Works on Arabic grammar. (1) Sharh: al- 
Unmidaj. (2) Ta'rifat. (3) Al-Ajurra 
yah. Naskhl; ror a.nja.p. 1593. (Or. 
12737-) 

IL JAPANESE MANUSCRIPT 

‘Taishokkan. A Japanese emakimono (picture 
scroll) containing the Kewake-mai story 
‘Taishokkan, relating an episode in the life 
of the 7th cent. statesman Fujiwara no 
Kamatari. Illustrated in colour. Undated 
but probably 17th cent. (Or. 12690.) 














TIL, ORIYA MANUSCRIPT 
Life of Krishna. Illustrated Orissan palm- 
leaf manuscript with 111 miniatures. roth 
cent. (Or. 12739.) 





IV, TURKISH MANUSCRIPTS 
‘Mantik uf-air. A mesnevi-poem on ethics 
ion by Sakir. Neskht inclining to 
Rik'a. Copied in 1263 a.x./ap. 1846-7. 
(Or. 12700.) 








dix to the Hadtkat el-cevami* of Hafiz, Hiis- 
cin b. Isma'tl Ayvansarayt (4. 1201 ase] 


aD. 1786-7) by the Seikh al-Islam 
Sidktzide Ahmed Resid Efendi, which 


* Unpublished. 
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gives the dates of the deaths of prominent 
men (largely ‘wema) and their place of 
burial wherever possible. Neskhi. Com- 
pleted in 1248 asa. 1832-3. (Or. 
12719.) 
Collection of anecdotes on the first persons 
to perform certain actions, by Mehemmed 
Sevid b. Ahmed. Although no title appears 


in this copy, it is probably the Ziibdet el- 
makal of Mehemmed Sevki. Nesta‘lik. 
Copied probably in the 18th cent. (Or. 
12732.) 

‘The letters of Mustafa Simt Efendi, 
Arpaemintzdde (4. 1146 4.1/4.0. 1733~4)- 
‘Nesta‘ltk. Copied probably in the late r8th 
cent. (Or. 12735.) 





DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


Acquisitions, July 1961-Fune 1962 


1. BRITISH SCHOOL 

Joux Greenims (1649-76). 4 lady as 
Minerva. Crayons on brown paper. 52 41 
em. Purchased. 

Sim James Tuornunis (1675-1734). Design 
for the painted decoration of a staircase. Pen 
and brown ink with grey wash. 30 x 43 em. 
Purchased, 


IL DUTCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS 
Guts Neyts (1623-87). An album of 41 
drawings. Pen, pencil, and water-colour. 
265 x 20°5 em. Presented by Mrs. 8. Lefroy. 
Rempranpr (1606-69). Washing of the fet. 
Pen and brown ink. 14185 cm, Be- 
queathed by Henry van den Bergh, Esq. 


TI ITALIAN SCHOOL 
Bacco Banprxeuix (1488-1559). Half 


draped woman holding a dish. Red chalk. 
26202 cm. Purchased. 

Lopovico Carracct (1555-1619). De+ 
capitation of 8. John the Baptist. Pen and 
brown wash. 32% 17:3 em. Purchased. 

Attributed to Ferra Fenzonr (1562— 
1645). Kneeling monk. (2) Charcoal. 
4128-7 em. Purchased. 

Prrno Lrconro (1510 (?)-1583). Aegle and 
Apollo. Pen and brown ink. 14 x 10-3 em. 
Purchased. 

Pannercrantno (1503-40). A group of figures. 
Black chalk on blue paper. 22 x 18:5 cm. 
Purchased. 

Canto Procacem: (1560-1629). A group 
“of soldiers. Red chalk on brown tinted paper. 
32x 27-2 em. Purchased. 

Perino Der. Vaca (1500-47). Design for a 
wwell-head. Pen and brown ink. 26219 
cm. Presented by C. R. Rudelf, Bog. 


DEPARTMENT OF COINS AND MEDALS 


(a) Presented by Mr. C. E, Blunt, OBE, 
FS.A., Ramsbury Hill, Ramsbiry, near 
Marlborough, Wiltshire: 

a unique gold coin of the time of Offa, 
King of Mercia (757-96). This coin, 
probably a mancus, was illustrated in the 
1611 edition of Speed, where it was 





attributed to Uther Pendragon. In the 
eighteenth century, Samuel Pegge, who 
recognized it from Speed’s engraving as 
Anglo-Saxon, complained that it had 
long been missing from the Cotton 
collection. Since then it has not even 
figured in numismatic literature. On 
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28 March 1962 Mr. Blunt and Mr. (d) Presented by R. D. E. Williams, Esq., 


Dolley read a paper to the Royal 
‘Numismatic Society which recorded the 
rediscovery of the coin and demonstrated 
its date. From the period c. 700-1066 
only five other English gold coins are 
known, and this is only the second gold 
coin of Offa, numismatically the most 
importantand fashionable of the English 
kings. 
© Presented by the executors of the late 
Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing: 
his collection of coins in three coin 
cabinets. The bequest consists of about 
1,400 coins, the largest part being late 


Bullock Down Farm, Eastbourne: 
160 coins from the Beachy Head hoard 
of grd-cent. Roman coins. 


(©) Presented by Miklés Técsy, 173 Oxford 





Gardens, Stafford, Staffordshire: 
a silver medal of Bishop V. Apor (1892— 
1949). The artist was the father of the 


(f) Presented by Mrs. H. Dane, Elylands, 


Edenbridge, Kent: 

the Order of the Striped Tiger, First 
Class, and the Order of Wen Hu, First 
Class, conferred on her father-in-law, 
Sir R. Dane, by the Chinese President. 


Roman and Byzantine copper which (g) Bought from Messrs. Spink & Son, Ltd., 


‘Mr. Stebbing had collected chiefly in 
Cyprus. From the same source comes 
4 good series of coins of the Lusignan 
kings and an interesting group of 
Ptolemaic bronzes. 

(©) Presented by the Queen's Lord Remem- 
brancer for Scotland: 

six Edinburgh pennies of James IIT and 

James IV of Scotland from the Glenluce 
find. 


5-7 King Street, St. James's, London, 
Sw. 

1 gold solidus of the emperor Constantius 
TI with rev. vicrorta pp x Aveo, 
Victory to 1, minted at Thessalonica, 
© AD. 345. This is a unique coin and 
provides the collection with the parallel 
piece to the coin issued by his brother 
and co-emperor, Constans, already in 
the British Museum. 


DEPARTMENT OF WESTERN ASIATIC ANTIQUITIES 
Acquisitions, 1962 


332914-19. Ivory carvings from the excava~ 
tions of the British School of Archaeology 
in Iraq at Fort Shalmaneser, Nimrud. 


Phoenician, Syrian, and Assyrian work of 


the oth and 8th cent. a.c. Presented by the 
School. 

132920-3. Pottery from Phoenician tombs 
in Malta, ¢. 500 nc. Presented by the 
Friends of the Rye Museum, Rye. 

132924. Red-burnished pot from Persia, 
2.900 B.c. Presented by Mr. J. van Li 

132925. Scabbard-chape of ivory with 
carving. From Egypt, Median style, «. 500 
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z.c. Transferred from the Department of 
Egyptian Antiquities. 


132926-8, 132930. Objects from Luristan, 


Persia, including a figure of a bearded man, 
twoiron pins with decorative heads of silver, 
anda bronze jug decorated with divinefigures 
in relief. roth-8th cent. 2.¢. Purchased. 


132929. Pottery goblet from Us, Early 


Dynastic or Agade Period. «. 2400 nc. 
Bequeathed by Miss D. B. Selby. 


132931. Fragment of a limestone stele show- 


ing the feet of an Assyrian king, ¢. 650 B.<. 
Purchased. 








132932. Bronze model of a wild ass bearing 
an inscription on either side. South Arabian, 
¢ A.D, 100. Purchased. 

132933. An ear-ring pendant of gold set with 
Seven rubies and with three ‘bells’ hanging 
on plaited wire, Parthian, first century A.D. 
Purchased. 

132934. Bronze ornament in the form of a 
bull's head, perhaps part of an axe, ¢. 750 
nec. Presented by J. Bomford, Esq. 


132935. Sassanian stamp seal engraved with 
a wild boar. Presented'by J. J. Cleveland, 





132936. Pottery beaker from a cave burial 
at Beth-Shan, Israel. Early Middle Bronze 
Age,c. 2100 B.c. Presented by. Tsori, Esq. 

132937. Glass bottle with broad belly, and 
narrow neck and mouth, with fat rim. 
From Persia, Achaemenid or early Parthians 
4th~and cent. n.c. Purchased. 


DEPARTMENT OF BRITISH AND MEDIEVAL ANTIQUITIES 
List of Acquisitions, Fanuary to Fune 1962 


POST-R 


Five silver spoons and a gold travelling set of 
miniature cutlery. Given by Mrs. Guladys T. 
Gask (1962, 2-1, 1-6). 

A silver salt-cellar on three feet and a silver 
tankard engraved on top of handle 

r 
ap 
1728 
Bequeathed by Miss B. L. Nicalle (1962, 
2-2, 1 & 2), 

Two fakes—one of a page’s breastplate, 
Italian 16th cent.; the other of a Limoges 
painted enamel triptych, 16th cent. Given 
ly Dr. Erie Millar, F.8.4. (1962, 2-3, 
1&2). 

A fragment of a Byzantine silver dish or bow! 
bearing imperial silver-marks used in the 
reign of the Emperor Justin II (a.p. 565~ 
78). Purchased (1962, 2-4, 1). 


PREHISTORIC AND 

‘A Roman iron key from London. Given by 
F. Greenway d’Aquila Esp. (1962 2-5, 
1). 

“Type series of Mildenhall ware from Milden- 

haall and other type series of pottery. Given 

by Lady Briscoe, F.S.A. (1962, 4-2). 


"4 


OMAN 


A string of Anglo-Saxon beads. Given by 
S. M. Richards Es. (1962, 4-1, 1). 

A Sardonyx cameo, with a warrior holding a 
horse. Italian, rth cent. Purchased (1962, 
5-151). 

A Longton Hall porcelain cow creamer, 
e. 1753, and a cream-jug in Staffordshire 
salt-glazed stoneware, ¢. 1745. Given by 
Mrs. Gabrielle Keiller (1962, 7-1, 1 & 2). 

A faience vase, Frankfurt, ¢. 1670, and a 
faked Meissen cup and saucer in the C. F. 
Heroldt style made in Dresden in the 19th 
cent. Given by Sir Thomas Barnard, C.B., 
in memory of the late Ernest Barnard Esq, 
M.B.B. (1962, 7-2, 1 & 2). 

A brass travelling alarm with pendulum by 
‘A. Gouel, Paris, first half of the rgth cent. 
Given by Commander Alex. R. Newman 
(1962, 7-3, 1). 


ROMANO-BRITISH 
A Roman burial group from the Ham Hill 
Sand Pit, Snodland, Kent. Given by The 
Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. 
Led. (1962, 4~3). 

A colour-coated beaker with frieze of 
hunting dogs and hares, 10 in. high, 3rd to 





4th cent. av. Part gift and part purchase 
from K. F. Hewett Ltd. with the aid of a 
‘grant from the Christy Trustees (1962, 
4-4 1). 

Five Roman iron nails from the legionary 
fortress at Inchtuthill, Perthshire. Given by 


Professor I. A. Richmond, CBB, PBA. 
Dir.8.4. (1962, 7-4, 1-5). 

A Gallo-Roman pot found in the Somme 
Valley in 1915. Given by Colonel M. A. 
Castle, TD, PRICS., FAL. (1962, 
7-5) ¥)- 





ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES 


Acquisitions, x Fanuary to x Fuly 1962 
SOUTH Asta 


Eighteen terracottas of 4th~6th cent. a.n. 
and four small stone carvings of roth—16th 
cent, from Rajghat. 1962-2-12, 1-22. 
Given by Mrs. C. C. Chambers. 

Cylindrical jade box. Mughal: r7th—x8th 
Cent. 1962-2-13-1. Brooke Sewell Fund. 
Bronze group of Siva and Parvati (Alingana- 
smurti). South India: early rith cent. Ht. 
13h in, 1962~4-16-1. Brooke Sewell Fund. 
Brass figure of Vishnu. Deccan: rsth-r6th 
cent. 1962-4-17-1. Given by Professor 

K. de B. Codrington. 

Carved rock-crystal seal with half-length 
portrait of ruler—Inscribed. North-West 
India: 7th cent. A.D. or earlier. 1962-4— 
18-1. Brooke Sewell Fund. 

‘Tin figure of seated Buddha. Burma: r8th— 
roth cent. 1962-4-19-1. Given by C. F. 
Worel, Esq. 








Red sandstone figure. Western India: x1th 
cent. He. 274 in. From Sir Jacob Epstein’s 
collection. 1962-4-20-1. Brooke Sewell 
Fund. 

Stucco heads of Buddha and Bodhisattva, 
with extensive originalpigmentation. North~ 
West India: 4th-sth cent. a.p. 1962-4-21— 
1, 2. Given by the Trustees of Brigade Surgeon 
Henry Atkins. 

Carved ivory coffer-shaped box. Ceylon: 
about 1700. 1962-4-23-1. Purchased. 

25 seals in semi-precious stone or steatite and 
10 bird and animal amulets in semi-precious 
stone. North-West India: 1st—3rd cent. a.D. 
1962~5-18-1~35. Brooke Sewell Fund. 

Limestone head of Vishnu with cobra hood. 
Kashmir: gth cent. Ht. 8 in. 1962-2-15-2. 
Brooke Sewell Fund. 








CHINA 


Bronze nude squatting figure. 4th—3rd cent. 
zc. Ht. 10f in—27 em. 1962-2-14-1 
Brooke Sewell Bequest Fund. 

Two bronze mirrors of Lo-yang type. 3rd 
ent. B.c. 1962-2-14-2, 3. Brooke Setoell 
Bequest Fund. 

Four porcelain dishes with enamel decoration, 
‘Tien-ch'i (1621~7), Ch'ung-chéng (1628— 
143) periods. D. 7-7—8'6 in. 1962~4~24—1— 
4. Purchased. 

‘Nine lacquered boxes of decorated ink-cakes. 
Chia Ch‘ing period (1796-1820). 1962-4— 


25-1-9. Bequeathed by Harold Mayer 
Lion. 

Bronze butt of fo halberd with silver inlay. 
4th cent. B.c. Length 6-8 cm. 1962-5-14— 
1. Brooke Sewell Fund. 

Chipped stone tool from Kowloon, Hong 
Kong. Neolithic. Length: 6 in. 1962-5 
15-1. Given by C. M4. Heanley, Esq. 

Carved wooden figure of a Guardian King. 
‘Ming dynasty (1368-1644). Ht. 13:9 in. 
1962~5-16-1. Purchased. 
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JAPAN 
Porcelain mug, decorated in underglaze blue A reduced copy of the Taima-mandara (8th 
and enamels in Kakiemon style, Late 17th cent). 19th cent. 1962-4-14-04. Given 
cent. Ht. 47 in. 1962~2-16-1. Purchased. by Mrs. Edgar Seligman in memory of her 
‘A. pentaptych woodcut and another by husband. 

Hokusht and one by Shunks. Purchased Painting on silk of a courtesan looking at her 
‘from the Coldwell Fund. face in a mirror held by an attendant. By 
Three sketch-books of designs for saké cups, Utamaro. About 1787. Purchased. 
attributed to Hokusai. Given by Mrs. B. A. 

Welker and Miss. D. B. Gibbon. 


ISLAMIC 


Funerary stele; sandstone, with Kufic in- probably from Aswan. Ht. 224 in, 1962~5~ 
scription dated 420 1./1029 4.p. Egyptian: 17-1. Given by the Rev. L. B. Impson. 


‘KUBLA KHAN’ 


and deserved celebrity,! and as far as the Author's own opinions are con- 

cerned, rather as a psychological curiosity, than on the ground of any 
Supposed poesic merits.’ It was with these words that Coleridge laid ‘Kubla Khan’ 
before the public for the first time in 1816, and surely few poems in the English 
language can have suffered 2 more uninspiring introduction to posterity. Today, 
no one questions its secure place among the great poems of our language, and 
the reader who turns to the Preface of the first edition may well rub his eyes and 
wonder what has happened. 

The fact is that Coleridge, ever pursued by a trail of unfinished schemes, was 
obsessed by his failure to complete the poem—a failure which he specifically 
laments in the penultimate paragraph of the Preface. Preceded in the same slim 
volume by the uncompleted ‘Christabel’, and followed by yet another fragment, 
“The Pains of Sleep’, ‘Kubla Khan’ found Coleridge in a defensive mood, alter- 
nating between apology and self justification. On such occasions Coleridge 
appears in his least impressive light, and the Preface to “Kubla Khan’ is no ex. 
ception; and it is against this background that we must consider his account of 
the genesis of the poem. 

Everyone knows at least the outline of the story as it appears in the 1816 
Preface: 


In the summer of the year 1797, the Author, then in ill health, had retired to a lonely 
farm-house between Porlock and Linton, on the Exmoor confines of Somerset and Devon- 
shire. In consequence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne had been prescribed, from the 
‘effects of which he fell asleep in his chair at the moment that he was reading the following 
sentence, or words of the same substance, in ‘Purchas’s Pilgrimage’: “Here the Khan Kubla 
commanded a palace to be built, and a stately garden thereunto. And thus ten miles of fertile 
ground were inclosed with a wall’ The author continued for about three hours ina profound 
sleep, at least of the external senses, during which time he has the most vivid confidence, that 
he could not have composed less than from two to three hundred lines; if that indeed can be 
called composition in which all the images rose up before him as things, with a parallel pro- 
duction of the correspondent expressions, without any sensation or consciousness of effort. 
Onawaking he appeared to himself to have a distinct recollection of the whole, and taking 
his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and eagerly wrote down the lines that are here preserved. At 
this moment he was unfortunately called out by a person on business from Porlock, and de- 
tained by him above an hour, and on his return to his room, found to his no small surprise and 
mortification, that though he still retained some vague and dim recollection of the general 
purpose of the vision, yet, with the exception of some eight or ten scattered lines and images, 
all the rest had passed away. . . 


For exactly a century after Coleridge’s death the printed edition remained the 
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T= following fragment is here published at the request of a poet of great 











sole authority both for the text of the poem and for the account of its composi- 
tion, Even as late as 1893 James Dykes Campbell, in his oft-reprinted edition of 
the Poems, could write ‘I believe no manuscript of Kubla Khan exists.’ But in 
1934, in the Lamb and Coleridge Centenary Exhibition held in the National 
Portrait Gallery, there appeared in public for the first time? the present autograph 
manuscript, then in the possession of the Marquess of Crewe, in which the 
complete text of the poem is followed by a signed note, recording the circum- 
stances in which it was composed. The acquisition of this manuscript (now 
‘Additional MS. 508475 Pls. xxx, x00) from the Marchioness of Crewe, an- 
nounced on rs Feb. 1962, has not only enriched the national collection with 2 
literary treasure of the first order, but provides us with an alternative account of the 
birth of the poem which differs in a number of significant details from that which 
Coleridge drew up for the edification of the public in 1816. It runs as follows: 


‘This fragment with a good deal more, not recoverable, composed, in a sort of Reverie 
brought on by two grains of Opium, taken to check a dysentery, at a Farm House between 
Porlock & Linton, a quarter ofa mile from Culbone Church, in the fall of the year, 1797. 


8. T. Coleridge 


Before we attempt to compare the two versions we must try to determine 
when, and in what circumstances, the manuscript was penned. The only possible 
clue to its origin is a faint pencilled note at the end of the manuscript: ‘Sent by 
M® Southey,* as an Autograph of Coleridge.’ From this we may conjecture 
that the manuscript was originally sent by Coleridge to Southey, passed into 
Mrs, Southey’s possession after the latter’s death in 1843, and was subsequently 
given by her to some private autograph collector. It subsequently appeared in 
the sale-room of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on 28 April 1859, when, as lot 
109,5 it was knocked down to Monckton Milnes, owner of a noted collection of 
autographs, for the modest sum of £1. 15s, From him it descended to his son, 
afterwards Marquess of Crewe, so the history of the manuscript from 1859 
onwards is established. 

The manuscript is not dated, and apart from the fact that, on the one hand, it 
must be later than 1797, and, on the other, earlier than 1816, when publication 
obviated the necessity for circulating copies in manuscript, there is no evidence 
of date. The formal wording ‘in the year 1797’ suggests a date at least several 
years after the event, but since this locution was a favourite one with Coleridge, 
no great stress can be laid upon its use. The watermark, unfortunately, is of a 
general type very common in the second half of the eighteenth century and over- 
Tapping into the nineteenth, and does not therefore assist in fixing the date.S 
Possibly when the development of Coleridge’s handwriting has been minutely 
investigated it may be possible to say at least whether the manuscript falls earlier 
or later within the span of years indicated above. 
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The differences between the two versions of the story, the printed and the 
manuscript, are more than can be attributed to the fact that the latter is so much 
briefer, and indeed appears at frst sight to be an epitome of the printed version. 
Instead of ‘the summer of the year 1797’ the manuscript reads ‘in the fall of the 
year, 1797". It omits any mention of the author being ‘then in ill health’ or of 
having ‘retired’ to the farmhouse between Porlock and Lynton, the position of 
which, however, is pin-pointed in the manuscript as ‘a quarter of a mile from 
Culbone Church’. For the fastidious ‘anodyne prescribed in consequence of a 
slight indisposition’ we have in the manuscript the unvarnished ‘two grains of 
Opium, taken to check a dysentery’. The reading of Purchas’s Pilgrimage is not 
alluded to in the manuscript, and the ‘three hours in a profound sleep’ dwindle 
toa mere ‘sort of Reverie’.” The length of the visionary poem, estimated at ‘not 
less than from two to three hundred lines’ in the Preface, is only vaguely in- 
dicated in the manuscript with the words ‘a good deal more (i.e. than the 54 
lines preserved], not recoverable’. Lastly, and most surprisingly, nothing is said 
in the manuscript of that symbol of Philistinism, the ‘person on business from 
Porlock’, whose irruption irretrievably broke the thread of recollection. 

To some extent, it is true, the two accounts supplement each other. Coleridge 
was unquestionably right in ascribing the initial inspiration to his reading of 
Purchas. Conversely, as will be seen later, the manuscript is almost certainly 
correct in its precise location of the farmhouse. What is more difficult to decide 
is whether in other respects the wealth of circumstantial detail in the Preface is 
reliable. It has been well remarked® that Coleridge's stories never grew smaller; 
and we are entitled to wonder whether the ‘three hours in a profound sleep, at 
least of the external senses’ is a more accurate description than ‘a sort of Reverie’ 
or is merely Coleridge writing up the story for popular consumption; and, above 
all, whether the intrusion of the ‘person on business from Porlock’ was omitted 
because it was unimportant for the purpose for which the manuscript was 
written, or whether it was a creation of Coleridge's self-persuasive imagination 
(and, if so, surely a stroke of genius) intended to excuse his inability to complete 
the poem. 

"The date of the composition of ‘Kubla Khan’ has long been a matter of dispute. 
Ttmight be thought that since the Preface and the manuscript agree (apart from 
a trivial difference as to the season of the year) in assigning it to 1797 that would 
be the end of the matter; but this has not been the case. The question is highly 
complex, as can be judged from the fact that one of the most recent critics, 
Professor Elizabeth Schneider, devotes pp. 153-237 of her book, Coleridge, 
Opium and *Kubla Khan’ (Chicago, 1953) to consideration of the date of the 
poem. Briefly, the arguments directed against 1797 are threefold: first, it is 
Eisimed that Coleridge’s known movements preclude a ‘retirement’ of any 
Tength during the summer or autumn either of 1797, of; for that matter, of the 
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following year, 1798; secondly, 2 memorandum by Coleridge in 1810, linking 
his retirement to the farmhouse with his disagreement with Charles Lloyd, has 
been held to indicate a date not earlier than April 1798, and it is on this basis 
that J. D. Campbell and E. H. Coleridge were inclined to place the com- 
position round about this period. Finally, a new and more formidable line of 
argument has been developed: Professor Schneider has pointed out numerous 
coincidences between ‘Kubla Khan’ and Southey’s “Thalaba’, written in 1799, and 
on this basis has conjectured that ‘Kubla Khan’ was composed either in October 
1799 ot May-June 1800. This, which is primarily a criticism of the sources of 
the poem, will be considered more fully below. Meanwhile, we may note that the 
original date of 1797 is still not without its defenders. Professor E. L. Griggs, in 
his collected edition of Coleridge’s Letters, has once again drawn attention to 
a remarkable letter written by Coleridge to John Thelwall on 14 October 1797. 
This letter really requires to be read as a whole, but one passage in particular, in 
which Coleridge observes that ‘rocks or waterfalls, mountains or caverns, give 
me the sense of sublimity or majesty’, recalls the atmosphere of ‘Kubla Khan’, 
and impels Professor Griggs to remark: ‘Thus it seems safe to say that “Kubla 
Khan” was composed in October 1797, a few days before this letter was written, 
and not, as E. H. Coleridge and J. D. Campbell suggest, in May 1798.’ 

If controversy still surrounds the date of the poem, we can at least, thanks to 
the manuscript, now be reasonably certain where it was written. In 1939 Pro- 
fessor Wylie Sypher showed that the only farmhouse fitting the description of 
‘a quarter of a mile from Culbone Church’ was Ash Farm.?0 Situated just over 
a quarter of a mile south of the church, on high ground near the head of the 
combe in which the church lies hidden in dense woodlands, it enjoys mag- 
nificent views over the Bristol Channel, and is a not unworthy birthplace of 
“Kubla Khan’. 

It is now time to turn to the text of the poem as it appears in the manuscript. 
‘The handwriting is legible, and the plates here reproduced make it unnecessary 
to print the entire poem; but it may be useful to give a full collation, since that 
printed by E. H. W. Meyerstein in The Times Literary Supplement of 12 January 
1951 is neither readily accessible nor entirely reliable. The text here used for 
comparison is the Macmillan edition of the Poems by J. D. Campbell; no account 
is taken of alternative spellings (except where significant), capitals, or punctua- 
tion: 


1. r. Xannadt, Cubla; 6. Twice six miles; 7. compass’d round; 12. that 
slanted; 13. a green hill; 17. From forth this chasm (the words ‘From forth’ 
written above ‘And from’, which has been cancelled); hideous turmoil; 29. 
Cubla; far, corrected from fear; 32. Wave; 34. Caves 41. Amara, corrected from 
Amora;! 52. in holy dread; 54. drank. 
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| Slight though these variants appear at first sight, several are not without 
interest. As we shall see, ‘Cubla’ (twice) is nearer to the ‘Cublai’ of Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage, while ‘Twice six miles’ and ‘compass’d’ recall Purchas’s “encompass 
ing sixteene miles’. ‘Amara’ is the original, Miltonic name, ‘Amora’ being 2 
half-way house between this and the final ‘Abora’. 

‘The arrangement of the text is also not without interest: lines 31~36 are 
indented, as in the first edition, a distinction which has led J. B. Beer (Coleridge 
the Visionary, p. 206) to christen them ‘the third stanza’, while there is a marked 
space between these lines and 1, 37, which begins the final stanza. 

Lastly, the sources of the poem. About one of these, at least, there can be no 
possible doubt. In the Preface, Coleridge publicly owned his indebtedness to a 
passage in Purchas's Pilgrimage which, since he quotes it only in an abbreviated 
and garbled version, may be printed here: 





In Xaindut® did Cublai Can build a stately Pallace, encompassing sixteene miles of plaine 
ground with a wall, wherein are fertile Meddowes, pleasant Springs, dlightfull streames, and 
all sorts of beasts of chase and game, and in the middest thereof a sumptuous house of pleasure. .. 


For the rest, although Coleridge tells us that the poetic images ‘rose up before 
him as shings, their origins can often be traced, through his subconscious mind, 
to the fruits of his vast and miscellaneous reading. Thirty-six years ago John 
Livingston Lowes, in his epoch-making book The Road to Xanady, frst essayed 
the minute dissection of Coleridge’s finest poems and the patient tracking down 
of their sources. For his guide he leaned heavily on the notebook of Coleridge 
known, from a later owner, as the ‘Gutch Memorandum-book’, which since 
1868 has been Additional MS. 27901 in the British Museum. In his considera- 
tion of ‘Kubla Khan’ Lowes drew especial attention to jottings on the habits of 
alligators which Coleridge had noted from W. Bartram’s Travels shrough 
Carvlina, Georgia and Florida; the significance of these extracts appeared when 
Lowes showed that elsewhere in Bartram’s book are passages which Coleridge 
probably read (though he made no note of them) and which irresistibly recall 
FKubla Khan’: the ‘inchanting and amazing chrystal fountain, which incessantly 
threw up, from dark, rocky caverns below, tons of water every minute’, forming 
a tiver ‘which meanders six miles through green meadows’, while of another 
fountain Bartram records that ‘its greatest force or fury intermits . . . for thirty 
seconds at a time’, the ‘ebullition’ taking place ‘from a vast rugged orifice... 
throwing up small particles’. 

Bartram’s book is only one, though perhaps the most impressive, of the 
possible sources to which Lowes drew attention. And itis important to note that, 
Teeepting the dream theory of the origin of the poem and convinced of its 
Sjnconsequence’ and ‘incoherence’, he treats these ‘echoes’ as proceeding merely 
from subconscious memories of Coleridge’s reading. Since 1927 the search for 
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sources has been continued and widely extended. Professor Schneider whose 
book, mentioned above, is a great storehouse of information, has suggested that 
other works which Coleridge drew upon were Landor's ‘Gebir’, published in the 
summer of 1798, and Southey’s ‘Thalaba’, which Coleridge may very well have 
seen during the early stages of its composition in the second half of 1799, when 
he and Southey were closely associated. Although Professor Schneider does not 
explicitly draw the conclusion, her thesis makes it increasingly difficult to accept 
that the poem originated in either a dream or a ‘reverie’. Two still more recent 
studies, by Professor G. H. Cannon" and Professor W. U. Ober," have sought 
to identify further sources in two poems of Sir William Jones, the Orientalists 
and Professor Ober has no hesitation in denouncing the ‘vision in a dream’ as ‘a 
Coleridgean hoax, albeit a harmless one’, 

This drastic conclusion, which, if it disposes of one problem raises another, 
namely why this apparently pointless ‘hoax’ should ever have been invented, is 
one of the results of modern criticism of ‘Kubla Khan’. A very different, but in its 
way equally iconoclastic theory has been propounded by the late Humphry 
House, in his Coleridge (1953), pp. 114-22. In this, following Meyerstein, !5 he 
argues that the poem is not really a fragment at all, but a carefully constructed 
unity, constituting a description, rounded and complete, of ‘the act of poetic 
creation’, The still more recent study by J. B. Beer, Coleridge she Visionary (1959) 
equally regards the poem as a unity, but gives it an even broader and more deeply 
spiritual interpretation.'6 This view of ‘Kubla Khan’ is perhaps even more 
destructive of the story of its creation as given by Coleridge; and again we are 
left with the residual problem of explaining why, if the ‘fragment’ was not a 
fragment, Coleridge always insisted that it was. Can it be accepted that Coleridge 
himself was unable to appreciate its artistic completeness? 

The splendour of its imagery, the perfection of its metre, and the romantic 
story of its composition, have combined to give ‘Kubla Khan’ a unique place in 
English literature, and the foregoing brief notes may at least serve to show that 
even after a century and a half, criticism and interpretation are far from reaching 
finality. In the ensuing debate the manuscript, now for the first time in its 
history freely available to the scholars of the world, must inevitably play a 
pivotal part. T. C. Sxear 





1 Lord Byron is here intended. 

2 This is, in fact, a very imperfect paraphrase of 
Porchas. The passage is reprinted verbatim above, 
p.8r. 

3 Attention was first called to the manuscript by 
Alice D. Snyder in The Times Literary Supple- 
‘ment, 2 Ang. 1934, P. S41 

+ "This has sometimes been read as ‘Mr Southey’ 
but ‘M>" is a much more probable reading. 

5 The identification of the manuscript with 


that sold at Puttick & Simpson’s was proposed by 
E. H.W. Meyerstein in The Times Litrary 
Supplement, 12. Jan. 19st; the name of the 
parchaser, noted in the British Museum copy of 
the sale-catalogue, shows that Meyerstein’s doubts 
as to the identity of the manuscript were un- 
founded. 

6 "The watermark is of Britannia seated, in an 
oval frame surmounted by a crown, letter ¢ (or ¢) 
in the frame, at the top. It was not identical with 
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any of the examples of this type reproduced in 
‘W.A. Churchill, Watermarks ip Paper in the 
XPUL end XVII centuries, 1935, 208. 
or Baward Heawood, Watermarks m 
27th and 28th centaries, 1950, 208. 201-2. 
Snyder (ee note 3 above) has stated that the same 
vwatermark is found in a eter of Coleridge written 
Jn 1796, bat she does not give a reference to the 
letter, aad even if this fact could be verified it 
‘would not prove that paper with this watermark 
‘could notave been in die ten or even twenty years 
Inter. 

7 On Coleridge's use of the term ‘reverie? and 
the meaning he attached to it sce Elizabeth 
Schneider, Coleridre, Opinm, ond ‘Kubla Khar, 
passim, and especially pp. 25-27, go-105; Hus 
Phry Howie, Coleride, pp. 151-6 

4 Elizabeth Schneider, ibid, p. 26. 

9 Collected Letters of Semael Taylor Coleridge, 
i, 335, note, and Letter 209, introduction 
Usage of Coleridge’ 

© An unpal sgment idge’s 
tabletalk, dating from 1830, records that the 
poem was composed at ‘Brimstone farm—near 
Catbone’. Utilizing this piece of information, 












Morchard Bishop, ‘The Farmhouse of Kubla 
Khan’, The Times Literary Supplement, 10 May 
1957s P. 293, bas proposed to identify it as Broom- 
street Farm, two miles west of Culbone. This, 


dence of the manuscript. 

38 And not vice versa, a8 stated by Meyerstein. 

12 ‘Xaindu’ is the spelling of the fist and second 
editions (16r3, 1614); in the third edition (1617) 
i 28 ‘Xamdu’. It is not known which 
edition Coleridge used; Wordsworth owned & 
copy of the third. CE J. B. Beer, Coleridge the 
Visionary, 1959) B- 334 2. 59- 

23 ‘A New, Probable Source for “Kubla Khan”, 
College English, xii (2955), 135-42. 

14 ‘Southey, Coleridge, and “Kubla Khan’ 
Feurnel of English and Germanic Philology, 
(r959), 414-22 

38 The Times Literary Supplement, 30 Oct. 
1937; p- 803. 

36 Summarized 





ibid, pp. 265-8. Mr. Beer 
‘emphasizes (p. 201) that for his purpose it is un- 
necessary ‘to prove that the poem was written at 
any particalar time or place, or even that it was 


‘written in a dream’. 


MORE CHISWICK PRESS PAPERS 


(HIE source material in the Department of Manuscripts for the history 

of printing and publishing has been further enriched in 1962. Through 

the generosity of Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode Ltd., the Chiswick 
Press papers already in the Department (Add. MSS. 41867-960, 4397589) 
have been enlarged by a further gift of 41 volumes (Add. MSS. s0910-50);* 
moreover, the Department has also been able to obtain a microfilm copy of the 
minute books of the St. James's Chronicle 1761-1815, the earliest known series 
of accounts for an English newspaper.> Relatively little research on the Chiswick 
Press papers has been published since 1929,? when the first group was acquired; 
the second portion came to the Museum in 1935 and the third, now received, 
comprises a series of sale accounts and several individual items, of which the 
most interesting is a detailed Inventory and Valuation of the Press at Took’s 
Court made in 1923.* Also included are seven volumes of private ledgers and 
journals of Emery Walker Ltd., whose plant was taken over by the Chiswick 
Press in 1957- 

Since the volumes, as a whole, are largely concerned with sales, they do not 
provide the variety of accounts found in Add. MSS. 41867-960; twenty-nine of 
the present group (items 1 and 2 of the list at the end of this article) are merely. 
* 
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a continuation of the earlier Debit Ledgers (Add. MSS. 4193441). This does 
not mean that all other accounts and papers from these later years have disap- 
peared, for some have found their way to libraries elsewhere. The New York 
Public Library has three boxes of Chiswick Press material, dating from 1831 to 
1933.8 which contain letters addressed to the firm, to the Whittinghams, and to 
C.T. Jacobi; personal papers of Jacobi, including a bill book for 1868-73 ard 
a bibliography of his writings; annual reports, financial papers, and apprentices’ 
indentures; and a manuscript history of the Press, 1789-1914, by Henry R. 
Plomer.6 

The new accessions can, therefore, be supplemented by related material 
elsewhere, but even within themselves they illustrate many aspects of the activity 
of the Press from 1880 (the year when George Bell acquired it) until 1949 (when 
the whole accounting system was changed) and, for some subjects, to 1954.7 The 
printing scope of the Press was wide—visiting cards, Sotheby’s catalogues, 
forms for H.M.S.O., periodicals, best-sellers, limited editions, bindings for 
books printed elsewhere; all these can be found in the Sales Book record for one 
year.8 Details of numbers printed can be gained from a Stock Book which covers 
the years 1901-103? its entries range from works in regular demand—guide- 
books, brief biographies, &c.—of which several thousands were commonly 
printed, to fine books like the four catalogues of manuscripts and books owned 
by J. Pierpont Morgan, printed in 1906 and 1907, 156 copies of each on hand~ 
made paper, 46 on Japanese vellum, and 21 on vellum.!® The Stock Book also 
shows the varied periods of time that books were kept in stock before dispatch to 
the publisher. For example, 2,000 of each of eight volumes of an edition of 
Pepys’s Diary were printed in 1904~5 but the last stock was not dispatched to 
J. Burn & Co. and George Bell & Sons until 1917 and, whereas all the 500 copies 
of a Bohn edition of Arthur Young’s Travels in France, printed in December 
1905, were sent to the publisher within six months, some of the 2,000 copies of 
a York Library edition of the same work, printed in April 190, were still at the 
Press in 1910.8 

The different sorts of accounts and records supplement each other. Thus, Sold 
Invoice Book 12 (Add. MS. 50921) reveals that both the 1905 printings of 
Arthur Young’s Travels in France were in fact reprintings from stereo and it 
provides a detailed breakdown of the reprinting costs.! Similar details are 
available from 1880 as far as 1954 to throw light on overall printing costs and, 
also, the relative costliness of any stage of the printing process. Entries for 
British Museum publications often show, as a relatively high proportion of total 
costs, those charged for special type or symbols and for heavy proof correction; 
the account, in 1881, for the Catalogue of Prints and Drawings: Political and 
Personal Satires, volume iv (published in 1883), includes ‘extra for Greek, with 
numerous corrections and alterations’! 
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‘Such are a few details taken at random from some of the volumes. The total is 
made up thus: 

1. Sold Books 1-7 and Sold Invoice Books 8-18; a single chronological sequence from 
1880 to 1918 arranged, within the time period of each volume, as separate accounts for 
cach client. (Add. MSS. 50910-27.) 

2, Sale Books 1-8 and 3 Day books; arranged chronologically within each volume but 
separate volumes for different sorts of printing. The accounts for letterpress, 1919-1953, are 
in Sale Books 1-3, 6, 8 and Day Books 8, 9; the other volumes range from 1931 to 1954 
and contain mostly accounts for collotype and lithograph work. (Add. MSS. 50928-38.) 


3. Stock Book, 1901-1910. (Add. MS. 50939.) 
4. Sold Journals, 2 vols, 1921-31. (Add. MSS. 50940, 50941.) 

5. Inventory of the Press at Took’s Court, 1923. (Add. MS. 50942.) 

6. Order Book, chiefly for collotype and lithography, 1936-49. (Add. MS. 50943.) 


7. Emery Walker Led.: 





Private Journal, 1913-16. (Add. MS. 50944.) Private Ledgers, 


6 vols., 1886-99, 1906-32. (Add. MSS. 50945-50.) 


2 For details of the First Series of Chiswick 
Press papers and other manuscripts concerning 
printing sea Catalogue of Additions to the Mene- 
scripts 1926-30, pp. 154-7 and C. E. Wright, 
‘archives of a ‘Printing House’, BM.Q. xx 
(1955), pp. 30-31. : 

2°M656. The Museam also possésses « series 
of accounts for The Public Advertiser, 1765— 
1771 (Ada. MS. 38169). 

2 One instance is the review of Sir G. Keynes, 
Siegfried Sassoon, by R. J. Roberts in the Book 
Collector, xi (1962), pp. 518-21. By contrast, 
the Bentley Papers (Add. MSS. 46560-682) are 
extensively used in R. A. Gettmann, 4 Victorias 
Publisher (1960). 

+ Charles Whittingham IT began printing at 
‘Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, in 18 
continued both there and at Chiswick until 1852 
‘when the Chiswick works were closed (Add. MS. 
41960 8, f 5-6). "7 

# Acquired by the library ¢. 1938, according 
to a report by RW. Hill Kege of MSS. 

spartmental Correspondence 1960). 
A. W. Pollard suggested as early as Mar. 
904 (Add. MS. 41960 ¢, f. 1, 68) that Plomer, 
who had already worked on the ledgers (‘A glance 
at the Whittingham Ledger’, Library, xs. ii 
(1900) pp 147-65), should write itor ofthe 


7 After George Bell acquired the Press, it was 
mown as Charles Whittingham & Co. until 
3919, when it was incorporated as Charles 
Whitingham & Griggs (Printers) Led. (Add. 








J. L. M. Guu 


‘MS. 41960 », £. 7). It is thus named in the P.O. 
London Directory until 1936; from 1937 to 1945 
Chiswick Press (formerly C. Whittingham & 
Griggs (Printers) Ltd.); and from 1946 Chiswick 
Press (Eyre & Spottiswoode Led. 

© eg. for 1945 in Sales Bock 8 (Add. MS. 
50938); Pp. 680-770. 

® The earlier Stock Books (Add. MS. ¢1911— 
17) do not go beyond 1880. 

38 Add. MS. 50939, pp. 215, 251-3. The costs 
for printing volume 1 are given in detail in the 
Account for George Bell & Sons under 25 May 
1906 (Add. MS. 50921, pp. 82, 83: 0. alo p. 569 
of this manuscript for another entry concerning 
Pierpont Morgan catalogues). 

4 Add. MS. 50939, pp- 111-14, 150, 167. 

32 Add. MS. sogzt, pp. 18, 64. 

13 Add. MS. 509t0, p. 291; cf. entry of March 
1879 for W. H. Willshire, 4 Descriptive Cate- 
Legue of Early Prints in the British Museum. Ger- 
mex and Flemish Schools (pab. 1879), including 
“aumerous peculiar and facsimile letters accents & 
signs specially required for this book’ (Add. MS. 
41941, £1712). 

4 ‘The entries in the last Debit Ledger of the 
First Series (Add. MS. 41941, originally called 
‘Sold Book 2—f. i) do include 2 few after 1880. 
However, they are generally the completion of 
accounts begun earlier and it seems clear that Sold 
Book 1 of the series just acquired (Add. MS. 
0910), is the successor of Add. MS. 41941 
‘was probably numbered 1 as the frst to be com- 
menced after G. Bell acquired the Press. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED SINHALESE PALM-LEAF 
MANUSCRIPT 


HE Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts has a large 

collection of palm-leaf manuscripts from Ceylon, over 2,000 of them being 

part of the Nevill collection, which was acquired at the beginning of the 
century. Illustration of Sinhalese palm-leaf manuscripts did not begin until 
after the fifteenth century? and, except for diagrams in the text of medical or 
astrological works and conventional decorative designs at the beginning of a 
manuscript or at the ends of individual leaves, illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts 
are not common. Scribes were restricted in their choice of lines because the palm- 
leaves were liable to split if incised longitudinally. Two kinds of palm-leaves 
were used, the Talipat palm (Corypha umbraculifera) and the Palmyra (Borassus 
flabellifer). The former, indigenous to Ceylon and growing to a height of 40-80 
feet, having longer and wider leaves than the latter, which grows wild in Africa 
and was introduced into Ceylon in the seventeenth century.? The leaves are 
easily distinguished by their width and texture, the Palmyra rarely exceeding 
2 inches in width and having a pock-marked appearance in contrast to the cross- 
veined Talipat leaf, which may be 24~3 inches wide. Preparation of the leaves 
had to be carried out with great care and the olas or strips were taken from young 
Ieaves, boiled in water for an hour and, after being dried in the sun for three days, 
were rolled up and exposed to the dew for three nights to make them pliable.s 
This treatment ensured their preservation for centuries and there is a palm-leaf 
manuscript in the Library of the Colombo Museum which is over 700 years old. 
To make the leaves smooth for writing they were rubbed backwards and forwards 
over a trunk of the areca tree, which had been laid across two posts. Next they 
were cut into standard lengths and widths and the rough edges were singed with 
a hot iron, which prevented the leaves fraying and helped to preserve them from 
damp and mould. Two string-holes were punched at equal distances in the leaves, 
which were then impaled in batches, according to size, on smooth wooden sticks 
until required for use. The characters were incised with a steel-tipped stylus 
such as Add. 11556 (Pl. xu) which was held steady in a notch cut in the 
scribe’s left thumb-nail. The tip of the stylus was sharpened regularly on an oiled 
stone and great importance was attached to its balance.t The proportions were 
traditionally laid down and strictly adhered to because correct weight and balance 
‘were essential in such a tool. The length might vary but the proportions were 
always the same. In a 20-inch stylus they were as follows, starting from the top: 
Chatra 4, Patra 2, Nala 3, Ganda 1, and Lakhaniya 10, In Add. 11556, which is 
14 inches long, the proportions are as follows: Chatra 2, Patra 12, Nala 295, 
Ganda z4, Lekhaniya 7. This stylus, which is of conventional design and made of 
brass with a steel tip, has a plain wooden holder, but sometimes the stylus would 
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be made of gold and encased in a richly ornamented or carved ivory holder. At 
the annual festival of perahera a gold stylus was one of theemblemscarried at the 
head of the procession in front of the First Secretary or Treasurer (the Lakama).? 
Boys were taught writing from the age of six by Buddhist priests, learning first 
to write in sand on a board, then, when fully conversant with the characters, they 
practised on palm-leaves by tracing over and over again large letters incised by 
their teachers until they learnt to write evenly and could advance to copying 
smaller letters. The incisions were made to stand out by rubbing a mixture of 
charcoal dust or lamp black blended with resinous oil over the surface of the 
whole leaf and removing the surplus with chaff or rice, thus leaving the letters 
black, the oil acting as an added preservative. 

‘An example of an illustrated Jataka story, the Vidhurapandita-jdtaka,s was 
presented to the Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts in 1938 
(Or. 11666). The drawings, in 2 most difficult of mediums, are of very high 
quality in this eighteenth-century manuscript and illustrate the story of four 
kkings who disagreed as to which of them was the most virtuous and were even- 
tually forced to seek the advice of Vidhurapandita, a wise minister of a neigh- 
bouring kingdom which was ruled over by the king Pannaka. Vidhuradeclared 
all four to be equal in virtue and the wife of one of them, the Naga king, was so 
impressed that she demanded the heart of Vidhura and was inconsolable until 
the Naga king offered his daughter in marriage to the nephew of a Yakkha 
general, who rode by on his magic Sindhi horse one day, in exchange for Vidbura’s 
heart. The Yakkha knew that Pannaka, to whom Vidhura was chief minister, was 
a skilled dice player and so, after various adventures, he managed to obtain a 
jewel of unparalleled magnificence which he showed to Pannaka and challenged 
hhim to a game of dice. If the king was successful he would have the jewel but if 
the Yakkha won he could claim Vidhura. Pannaka, anxious to have the jewel and 
confident of his own skill at dice, agreed, but he was beaten and the Yakkha 
claimed Vidhura and rode away with him on his magic horse up into the clouds. 
‘After his various attempts to kill Vidhura had failed, the Yakkha became so 
impressed by his wisdom that he took him to the Naga king unharmed. The 
manuscript is inscribed on Talipat leaves 2§ inches wide and 17 inches long, 
consisting of fourteen folios, thirteen of which are illustrated, some both on recto 
and verso. Fol. 1 has no drawing fol. 2 (recto) left-hand shows Vidhura advising 
Pannaka and, right-hand, the four virtuous kings in argument; fol. 2 (verso) 
depicts the four kings living the life of ascetics; and fol. 3 (recto) shows them in 
the forest; fol. 3 (verso) illustrates the kings seeking Vidhura’s advice; fols. 4 
and ¢ illustrate the wife of the king of Naga languishing because of her longing 
for Vidhura; the illustrations on fol. 6 (recto) are of the arrival of the Yakkha 
general's nephew at the Naga court and (verso) offering the jewel to Pannaka 
when challenging him to dice; fol. 7 (verso) (Pl. xxx11) shows Pannaka and the 
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‘Yakkcha playing dice watched by members of the court on the right and the four 
virtuous kings on the left; on fols. 8 (recto and verso) and 9 (recto) Vidhura is 
shown first in a farewell scene and then being handed over to the Yakkha by a 
distressed Pannaka; fols. 9 (verso)—13 (recto) illustrate the adventures of the 
Yakkha and Vidhura until the former, having failed in all his attempts to kill 
Vidhura, brings him safely to the Naga court (fol. 13 (verso). This latter scene 
(Pl. soextr) shows the Yakkha riding away having delivered Vidbura, in whose 
honour the buildings are decorated and who is being greeted by a deputation of 
courtiers with the Naga king and Pannaka in the background. The final folio (14) 
shows homage being paid to Buddha. 

The painted wooden boards decorated with a scroll and lotus design, enclosing 
the manuscript, are not of exceptional workmanship. Palm-leaf manuscript 
covers are often outstanding in design and craftsmanship and there are examples 
in the Department of carved ivory and ebony covers, of silver covers decorated 
with filigree work, and of carved wooden covers as well as numerous painted 
boards, some of which are decorated with scenes from other Jataka stories. A 
election of these covers was shown in the Exhibition of Oriental Bindings held 
in the King’s Library during July and August 1962. 

Norau M. Titty 


1A. C. Burnell, Elements of South Indian 
Palacagraphy from’ the ath-rth Century A.D» 
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don, 1953)- 
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3 Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Mediaeval Sinka~ 


A ‘SERPENT’-BOARD FROM EGYPT 


IIVEN the playing-board and pieges of an ancient game, scenes showing 
play in progress, and specialist knowledge of contemporary games, it 
should be a matter of elementary deduction to reconstruct the rules of 

play. Attempts to do so for the games of ancient Egypt have not proved satis- 
factory: in the case of the so-called ‘serpent’-game it is not even possible to set the 
pieces up.! 

‘The requirements for the game are represented in a painted scene from the 
tomb of Hesy-re, close to the Step Pyramid of Djoser, of third-dynasty date 
(c. 2800 3.c,).2 The board is circular, decorated on the upper surface with the 
figure of a coiled snake, its head at the centre and its tail at the perimeter, divided 
into neatly 400 squares. The playing-pieces in a box at the side, comprise a set of 
six animals (three lions and three lionesses) and thirty-six coloured marbles. A 
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set identical with the painting in the tomb, was discovered ina tomb of the reign of 
King Wedimu (Den, c. 3000 2.c.) at Abu Roash, just north of the great pyramids 
of Gizas 

The painted board in the tomb of Hesy-re shows a trapezoidal projection at 
the side, which in other representations appears at the top of the perimeter. Its 
position means that it can hardly represent a stand, since in accordance with the 
normal Egyptian convention of drawing this would appear below rather than 
above or at the side of the object. 

Surviving boards are uncommon; usually they are without stands but with the 
projection or evidence for itt The recent purchase by the Trustees of a board 
(hitherto unrepresented in the collection of the Department of Egyptian Anti- 
quities) adds to the meagre material available for study of the game. The board is 
in the form of a circular limestone table carved on the top with the representation 
of a snake, coiled five times upon itself (No. 66216, Pl. xxourra]. It stands on 
a pedestal with splayed foot, about 2} in. high, in the general style of offering 
tables of the Early Dynastic Period. The diameter of the board is about 144 in., 
and the surface, now consolidated, shows some signs of incipient disintegration 
due to the action of the salt crystallizing. The grooves are deeply cut; the sec- 
tions of the coils are irregular; around the circumference they are rectangular, in 
the second and third coils they are squarer, while those on the last two coils are 
narrow and rectangular. The head of the snake is not clearly represented— 
perhaps deliberately so. It appears as two semicircular segments around a 
central depression; it may represent a double-headed snake, or perhaps more 
likely a single head deliberately cut in two, for magical reasons. The apparent 
resemblance to an eye is probably fortuitous. The arrangement of the segments is 
closely paralleled on faience boards recovered from the tomb of King Peribsen of 
the Second Dynasty (c. 2800 x.c.) at Abydos by Amélineau.$ It is to this period 
that the British Museum board should be assigned. A unique feature of the 
board is the absence of the projection or evidence for one. 

Examples of the pieces used in the game are also illustrated on PI. xxxr1t. 
‘The couchant lioness in ivory [No. 35529, Pl. xxxr115] comes from one of the 
small tombs around that of Djer at Abydos (c. 3100 8.c,) and measures 3 in. from 
tip to tail.6 The two small limestone marbles [Nos. 65834~5, Pl. xxi], the 
larger of the two being % in. in diameter, are inscribed with the name of Horus- 
Aha. They were acquired with other objects from the collection of the late Rev. 
G.D. Nash.? 

The relationship of the playing-pieces to the playing-board is completely 
obscure, The game in actual play is represented in the tomb of Reshepses at 
Saqqara (Fifth Dynasty, ¢. 2400 .c.)8 and of Kaemankh at Giza (Sixth Dynasty, 
¢.2300 B.c.).® It is not depicted in the tombs of the Middle or New Kingdom, but 
appears again in scenes from the tombs of the Saite Period,1° doubtlessly as part 
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of the deliberate copying of Old Kingdom models; they are of dubious value 
for the reconstruction of the game. 

Of these representations, only that in the tomb of Reshepses shows the board 
occupied. According to the reproduction in Lepsius the two players on either 
side of the board are placing a marble to join others on the spirals of the snake's 
coils. It is suggested that in the course of the game the players placed the marbles 
between the coils of the snake and then gripped the side-piece and agitated the 
board to cause the marbles to roll to the central depression." This explanation, 
reasonable enough in the light of the Lepsius drawing, fails to explain the purpose 
of the animal figures. 

There is, however, some doubt whether the players shown in the Reshepses 
relief are holding marbles or animal pieces.'? If the latter is correct, then the 
rules of the game may be imagined along the lines of moving the animals along 
the divisions of the coils, the number being determined in some way by play with 
marbles. In this case the ‘grip’ may be explained as a ‘garage’ to house the 
pieces until they were all in play.'3 But even allowing for the doubt that exists 
concerning the object held in the hand in the Reshepses relief, there seems to be 
one compelling argument against a too-ready credence in this reconstruction, 
with its persuasive echo of modern games like ludo; if the animal pieces are 
placed on the board then so are the marbles and it is difficult to see what deter- 
mined the moves of play. Moreover, the average size of the animal pieces is far 
too large for them to sit comfortably on the squares. 

In the representation of the scene of the game in the tomb of Kaemankh,"* 
the board is sketchily drawn and there is no sign of playing-pieces either on the 
board or in the hands of the two players, who squat on the ground with closed 
fists resting on’their knees. The legend accompanying the scene, however, 
introduces a new element: the use of the Egyptian word is! implies ‘capture’ of a 
pieceand suggests that the game may have originated from the hunting of lions. A 
second legend reads ‘Hurry up and play!” Though modern experience shows that 
the time needed for a move by some games’ players does not necessarily relate to 
the degree of skill required to win, nevertheless it may perhaps be true, as 
Junker suggests,'5 that there is here an implication of skill, the players evidently 
being presented with a choice of action and taking time to work out their move. 

The limestone board now acquired for the Department offers no help in the 
elucidation of the problem of play. Its unusual features, like the stand, the 
absence of a ‘grip’ or ‘garage’, and the carving of the snake’s head, may be 
explained by the fact that it was not an actual board for everyday use, but amodel 
included in the tomb equipment for magical reasons in connexion with funerary 
beliefs. The word applied to the board, mehen, literally ‘the coiled one’, describes 
also one of the serpent-spirits who inhabited the underworld, to whom there are 
obscure references in the funerary literature of the New Kingdom. Whatever may 
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‘have been the origin of the game, it is clear that already in the Predynastic Period 
the game had acquired some symbolic analogy in the funerary cult: in the 
cemetery at Ballas, Petrie found what is in effect a miniature serpent-game board, 
no more than 4 in. in diameter, ‘on the mouth of a pot’.!6 The object has a 
‘small rectangular projection pierced with a hole, a feature which is also found 
in other large snake boards, apparently of predynastic date, in which the pro- 


jection is reduced to a small tongue.17 


+ For a discussion of the Egyptian evidence see 
H. Ranke, ‘Das altigyptische Schlangenspie!’, 
Sitzangsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philowphisch-bistorische Klasse, 
Jabrgang 1920, 4. Abbandlungs H. Junker, ‘Gi 
IV, Ahademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 
Philowphisch-histrische Klasse, Denkschrifte, 
71. Band, I. Abhandlung, 1940, pp. 36-383 P. 
‘Monte, ‘Le jeu du serpent in Ciromigue a” Eeypte, 
‘tome xxx, No. 60 (Bruxelles, 1955), pp- ¥89-97- 

2 J.B. Quibell, ‘Excavations at Saqqara, vol. 
v (igrt—13): ‘The Tomb of Hesy’, Service des 
Antiguitts de P Beypte (1913), pl. ti 

3 See P, Monet in Kémi VIII (1946) pP- 
186-90. 

+ To the lst in Ranke, op. cits pp. 6-7, may be 
added a board in Cairo, from Quft, see A. Scharf, 
“Die Altertimer der Vor-und Frahzeit Agyptens. 
Zweiter Teil, MAS, Ba. V (Berlin, 1929), 
P- 146. The Fitewilliam Museum at Cambridge 

4 fine flat beard, presented by the late 
‘Major Gayer-Anderson, in which there is a break 
indicating the original grip. 

5 Les nouvelles fouiles a? Abydos 1807/98 (Paxis, 
1905), pl. xlvii and pp. 494-6. 

PRN Minder ct; he Rope Tombs of 
the Earliest Dynasties Part IP’, Twenty-first 
Memoir of the Eeypt Exploration Fund (3901), 
p-23 and pl. vie 4. 
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9H. Junker, op. cit,, Abb. 9. 

10 Tomb of Ibi (No. 36) at’ Thebes: for references, 
see Porter and Moss, Topographical Bibliagraphy 
of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs 
‘and Paintings, I. The Theban Necropolis, Part I 
Private Tombs, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1960), p. 653 
slab from Memphis, G. Steindorf, Catalague of 
the Egyptian Sculpture in the Walters Art Gallery 
(Baltimore, 1946), pl liv. 274. 

1 80, L. Klebs ‘Die Reliefs des alten Reiches', 
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"2 Quibell op. cit, p. 19. The tomb is inacces- 
sible. 





48 Tidy pp. 37-38 = 
16 Nagada and Ballas (London, 1896), pl. xi 
12 and pp. 494-6; now in the Ashmolean Museum. 
17 One in University College, London (Petrie, 
Amutets (1914), pl xiii, 96 £) and the other in 
Berlin (No. 13868, Scharff, op. city pp. 145-6 
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A REVIEW OF ACQUISITIONS 1955-62 OF 
WESTERN ASIATIC ANTIQUITIES (I) 


'N October 1955 the former Egyptian and Assyrian Department terminated 
I on the retirement of Dr. C. J. Gada, its last Keeper, almost exactly a century 

of existence. 

It would be perhaps more exact to describe the parallel growth of the two 
great wings of that Department over this period as a mutually, fruitful co- 
existence, which conferred benefits on both sides. However, the great expansion 
of the two main subjects of Egyptology and Assyriology—particularly the ad- 
vances since the First World War in knowledge concerning Mesopotamian, 
Iranian, Anatolian, Syrian, Palestinian, Arabian, and Levantine archaeology and 
linguistics—showed that a separation of the two halves of the Department and 
their elevation into separate departments was now a necessary and realistic 
recognition of facts, and this was accordingly carried out. The title of ‘Western 
‘Asiatic Antiquities’ was accordingly adopted for the former Assyrian side as 
describing more correctly the contents of the new Department. 

Since its formation, much importance has been attached to new acquisitions. 
Itis impossible here, for lack of space, to describe them all in full. The following 
more important or interesting items have been singled out, arranged by regions: 


SUMER 

132092. A head of a ewe, of the Jemdet Nasr period, c. 30c0 3.c., modelled in 
terracotta.! Height 39 in. 

132101. A statuette of whitish marble, found by chance at Ur, representing 
a woman wearing a flounced garment. The head-dress was made and attached 
separately; so also was the lower part of the body. This piece is of particular 
interest as preserving traces of the original colour which no doubt many, or most, 
inally possessed. The hair, eyebrows, eyelashes, and upper border of 
her garments at the neck were black, while her necklace was formed of dull-red 
triangles (suggesting gold) alternating with white, and her ear-caps were also 
red. The eyes are inlaid. Height s$ in. ¢. 1900 3.c. Presented by the discoverer, 
Mr. J. B. Smith. Pl. xxxva. 


BABYLONIA 

132255 is a fragment of a stele in whitish limestone showing the figure of a 
goddess wearing a founced dress and raising her hands. The text is a deed of 
sale of a ‘field and house’ by Suzib-Adad to Apil-Adad-bél-biri (?) The preserved 
parts of the inscription, on either side of the figure of the standing goddess, give 
details of the transaction and the customary curse formulae. It is written in Neo- 
Babylonian script, probably of the time of Nabonidus (555-538 B.c.), to judge 
from the personal names. Height 11 in, Pl. xxxvd, 
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Gallery (133 x 63 in.). 





“ 


ASSYRIA 

132204-15 are a group of North Mesopotamian objects (animal figures, 
female idols, a vase, and a spearhead), said to have been found some years ago 
in a cist grave lined with stone slabs, near Kirkuk. They represent the culture in 
this area at the dawn of Assyrian history at a date contemporary with the reign 
of the Semitic dynast, Sargon of Akkad (2350-2250 3.c.), a period of great 
cultural expansion. The animal figures are powerful and expressive, and are good 
examples of bronze-casting; the stone idols evidently reproducing the highly 
conventionalized figure of a mother-goddess type contrast with their naturalism. 
A similar idol and vases have been found in the North Mesopotamian sites of 
Nuzi and Tepe Gawra. Presented by Mr. Warren. Pls. xxxvr, xxxvit. 

From a later period, perhaps the middle of the second millennium 2.c., comes 
a terracotta calf’s head (132971), 34 in. long. Itisinastylesomewhat reminiscent 
of animal terracottas from Yorgan Tepe, ancient Nuzu, in northern Iraq. It was 
perhaps once the ornament of a chair. Presented by the writer. Pl, xumd. 

Certain additional pieces have been acquired to supplement the Museum's 
collection of bas-reliefs from the Assyrian palaces. Pls. sxxxvitt, 2000x. 

132306 is a fragment of a relief showing part of a chariot scene, from the palace 
of Tiglath-pileser III at Nimrud.} This piece, formerly in the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh, no. 1956/360, was transferred by exchange, and is now 
reunited to the larger part of the scene, from which it appears to have been 
separated soon after its discovery in 184.5, when the slab was broken (39 x 20H in.).. 

From the palace of Sennacherib at Kouyunjik comes a fine slab representing 
Assyrian soldiers among the palm-trees of Babylonia, leading away Chaldaeans 
as prisoners (132814). (324X26qin.) In the decoration of Court 19 of the 
palace, it formed the lower part of Slab 8, as is shown by Layard’s drawings of the 
sculptures which he made at the time of his discovery of the palace in 1848. 
Slab 9, already badly ruined in Layard’s time, is now lost, but Slabs ro and 12 
are in the Museum and are exhibited in the Nineveh Gallery. This welcome 
addition to the series was purchased by the Isaac Wolfson Foundation, who 
generously presented it to the Museum, to prevent it being lost to this country, 
after its sale by the Governors of Canford School at Sotheby's on 16 November 
1959, and the suspension of an export licence by the Board of Trade. It was 
originally presented by Layard to his father-in-law, Sir John Guest, who installed 
it, with certain other pieces, in his residence, Canford Court, now Canford School. 
These pieces werethen found there in 1958 by the writer, covered with whitewash, 
in the school tuckshop, and supposed to be plaster casts. 

192024 8a fragment of arelief, showing a servant carrying wooden poles, from 
one of the scenes showing the bringing of colossal stone bulls to construct the 
doorways of Sennacherib’s Palace. Large parts of these scenes are in the Nineveh 
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From the latest period of the Assyrian empire, probably from a relief or stele 
of Assurbanipal (668-626 p.c.), comes a fragment of sculptured limestone relief 
(132931), 108 x 22} in. It represents two feet, probably of a royal personage, 
walking to the left. The bottom of an elaborately embroidered and tasselled robe 
is shown, and the feet are shod in richly decorated boots. Pl. xxx1xb. 

‘An unusual bronze figurine of a bearded god (132962) may also be dated to 
the Assyrian empire period (height 4 in.). Two holes in the head-dress were 
probably for horns, now lost, and form a mark of deity, and the eyes were 
originally unlaid with some lifelike material. The beard and garment, of which the 
embroidered hem and tasselled fringe are shown by rough incisions, are in the 
Assyrian style. Pl. xt1ra, 5. 

Two amuletic heads of the demon Pazuzu, one of bronze (132964, 45 X 24f 
in), and one of clay (132970, 14 3} in.), originate also from Assyria, of the 
Empire period. These were magical in purpose, the bronze example, for in- 
stance, having a loop at the top for suspension, to repel the attacks of malevolent 
spirits. No. 132970 was presented by Mr. E. F. Crundwell. : 

Excavations have been, since 191, conducted annually for the British School ~/* 
of Archaeology in Iraq by Professor M. E. L. Mallowan at the important 
Assyrian site of Nimrad, near Mosul. The site was called Kalhu by the Assyrians, 
and corresponds to the Calah of Genesis, chapter x. It was first excavated by 
A. H. Layard, acting first for Sir Stratford Canning, then for the Trustees, from 
1845 to 1847, and a large part of the Department's magnificent collection of 
Assyrian sculptures derives from those finds. In addition, Layard found, in the 
North-West Palace, a collection of carved ivories evidently of Phoenician work- 
manship, probably of the eighth century 3.c., and forming parts of long-ago 
disintegrated pieces of furniture. W. K. Loftus, excavating at the same site in 
a different sector, found more in the South-East Palace. Professor Mallowan’s 
work at the reopened site has been equally fruitful; indeed, in particular in the 
amount of ivories, far more so than his predecessors. These ivories will be de- 
scribed in another article; here we may mention some objects in other materials 
which the School also presented to the Museum in return for a contribution to 
its excavation fund. 

The most important product of the season of 1955 was the so-called ‘Vassal- 
‘Treaty’ of Esarhaddon, an important historical document in cuneiform, found 
with many other fragments of baked clay tablets in a throne-room of a building 
north of the Temple of Nabu, This text, which was represented in several 
versions, recorded a treaty dated to the year 672 3.c., concluded between 
Esarhaddon, King of Assyria, and a chieftain of the Medes, regarding the latter’s 
recognition of the succession to the Assyrian throne. This document is one of the 
proofs of the rising importance and danger to Assyria at that time of this Iranian 
people, who eventually, in alliance with the Babylonians sixty years later, were 
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to overthrow the Assyrians and sack Nimrud and Nineveh, The Museum's copy 
of the text (132.541~610), made up from fragments, is fairly complete. It bears 
the seal of the Assyrian participants only, namely, that of Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddon’s father, the seal of the Assyrian national god Ashur, and a Middle 
Assyrian royal seal. Pl. x1. 

The tablet, of nearly 700 lines, of which these fragments form part, was one 
of the largest known, being about 17x 11 x2 in. 

From the season of 1956 came a broken portion of an ancient pulley wheel 
in mulberry wood (132162, 5}X 2 in.), which was found in the bottom of a 
well in the North-West Palace of Assurnasirpal Il. It had obviously once turned 
above the same well to let down the buckets. 

From the finds of the same season of 1956 at Nimrud, the Museum also 
acquired a glassmaker’s clay crucible of the ninth/eighth century n.c., containing 
a circular cake of red glass ready for melting, showing that glass was worked in 
the palace area itself (132163, 8§ x 73 

From the work of the same season, but from the small site of Balawat, 34 kilo- 
metres from Mosul, came a bronze figure of a lion passant in high relief. Owing 
to its delicate condition, it has been sealed by the Research Laboratory in an 
airtight glass-covered box (132164, 5X 4} in.). 

The season of 1958 provided a beautiful button-based beaker vase of silver 
(132698: height 42 x 38 in.) ornamented, with two bands of gold leaf decorated 
with plant designs round the neck, and with a disk with petalled pattern on the 
base; vases of such a shape are commonly found at this time in Assyria in clay; 
but this example in precious metal, though badly crushed, is unique. It was 
clearly this shape which, exported westwards to archaic Greece, was imitated by 
Greek artisans; it was taken by the Greeks to represent a girl’s breast and called, 
accordingly, mastos, surviving as such into the fifth century .c. Pl. x14. 

The same season also provided some nineteen scales of bronze from Assyrian 
armour-plated corslets (132699, 24 x 1 in. per plate) typical of the ninth/eighth 
century B.c. 








URARTU 

One of the greatest dangers to the security of the Assyrian kingdom in the 
eighth century a.c. lay on its northern flank from the kingdom of Urartu, formed 
by a people of soldiers, hardy mountaineers, and skilful metal-working artisans, 
who held an important geographical position in the region of Lake Van. Their 
capital, Tushpa, on Lake Van, was found and excavated by H. Rassam on behalf 
of the Trustees in 1879-80, resulting in many important finds, some of which 
arein the Department. Butthe importance of this people was not fully appreciated 
by Near Eastern scholars until recent times, when fresh excavations, both in 
Soviet Armenia and eastern Turkey, have revealed other important Urartian 
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discoveries.’ The department has meanwhile acquired four interesting fresh 
examples of Urartian art. 

1. A bronze mirror disk, with part of the supporting handle. Bronze mirror 
disks of ovoid form, usually set in handles of different materials, are known from 
Egypt from the Old Kingdom onwards. They were used in Mycenaean Greece 
and Cyprus. In Syria they are depicted in reliefs of the early Iron Age, parti- 
cularly as an emblem of the goddess Kubaba, Mirror-handles in metal occasion- 
ally occur in Assyria, even in Iron Age graves from Luristan; but the present 
example from Urartu is the finest to have been found in western Asia. Along its 
periphery on each side is a delicately incised frieze of animals: lions, boars, 
human-headed birds, stags: the handle terminates in a peculiarly Urartian 
clement—two calves’ heads, back to back, supporting a palmette (132221, 
height 73 x 63 in.). Pl. xu. 

2. A figure of a sturdy, standing bull, in bronze (132220, 44f in. long x 4 
in, high).¢ Pl. xuuma. 

3. A bull’s head in white stone, with socketed neck, probably also from the 
arm of a piece of furniture, like 132971 above. It is rather heavy in style, but it 
is decorated round the neck with a spiral pattern, while on the forehead isa typical 
roughly rectangular area representing astylization of hair, edged by a row of holes. 
‘These and the eyes were evidently originally inlaid (132818, 3x 38 in.). 
PI. xumte, 

4. A fine red burnished ware jug with trefoil lip, one of a large number of 
such vessels, used for pouring wine, found in the excavations at the Urartian 
fortress site of Teiebaina (Karmir Blur), near Erivan, Soviet Armenia (132902, 
seventh century B.c., 9}X8y in.). Presented by the Academy of Sciences of the 
‘Armenian S.S.R., and the excavator, Professor B. B. Piotrovsky. 


ELAM 

From a cultural point of view, Elam is part of southern Mesopotamia, and its 
history is largely one of continuous contact with Babylonia, To a period of in- 
dependence in about the thirteenth century ».c. may be assigned a fish-tailed 
goddess of bronze (132960, 49x44 in. long), of somewhat Babylonian appear- 
ance. It is said to have come from Tang-i-Sarvak in the Bakhtiari Region, but is 
paralleled by objects from the excavations at Susa, in the heart of Elam. Rivet- 
holes through the fish-tail, which sticks out behind and through the founced 
skirt between the feet, suggest that the figure was fixed to a box or article of 
furniture, and the held-up hands were probably originally presenting one object, 
now lost. Pl. xt1va, 3. 

The excavations of the French Mission at Susa at the site of Tchoga-Zambil, 
near Susa, have recently concluded after several campaigns. This site, a ziggurat 
or temple-tower of the thirteenth century B.c., when excavated, was found to be 
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in a remarkably good state of preservation. The excavator, Monsieur Roman 
Ghirshman, has kindly presented two examples of its architectural ornaments of 
glazed frit or clay. One is a wall plaque of rectangular shape, ornamented in the 
corners with rosettes, and bearing in the centre a mushroom-shaped boss; the 
other is an isolated boss of similar type (132224, 11} in, wide x 133 in. highs 
132225, 14%x14§x9 in). Both are inscribed in cuneiform with the words 
‘Palace of Unta8-GAL’, the name of a king of Elam, 1265-12455 8.c. Pl, x1ve. 

An unusual brick has also been acquired as a bequest from Mrs. S. G. Bishop, 
recording the restoration of a temple, probably at Susa, by Silhak-in8u8inak, 
probably the first of that name, c. 11651151 B.c., king of Susa (132113, 134 in. 
square). 








TRAN 

Iran, from its position, was in antiquity one of the principal routes by which 
the peoples of the northern steppes entered the sedentary regions of western Asia. 
Several new acquisitions reflect this. 

A bronze group showing two seated warriors with high-crested helmets 
(132986, 4-f,x2; in. Pl.xtve) comes from Khurvin, near Teheran.’ It is probably 
to be dated to the eleventh century .c., and may have formed part of a chariot 
group. It provides one of the earliest illustrations of the crested helmet which is 
afterwards so widespread in Greece and the West, and may have been introduced 
by the Urartians or by the Indo-European invaders of Anatolia and Iran at the 
beginning of the Iron Age. 132972~7 area group of objects, perhaps the product 
of the fusion of the art of the northern nomads and that of the settled farmers of 
Persia, which come from Amlash, near the south-western shore of the Caspian 
Sea. These objects, somewhat bizarre, but powerful in stylization, probably date 
from the ninth or eighth centuries ».c. They are 132972, 34X2+4k in., a bronze 
stag pierced with holes above its fore and hind legs; 132973, 6#x7¢in. (Pls.x.va, 
xiv ), a pottery vase in the form of a humped bull, the mouth forming a spout; 
132974, 8X3} in., a stylized terracotta female figurine, possibly a goddess (PI. 
ximid) trousers; 132975, 1X2} in., a bronze figurine of ahumped bull; 132976, 
2$xa in. a bronze container in the form of a truncated cone, with a lid adorned 
with two stag’s-head handles: 132977, 24X24 in., a stylized humped bull of 
bronze with a pierced lug behind the hump, and open ball feet. Pl. xtva. 

Another group of acquisitions from Iran (132926~8, 132930) exhibits a style 
of art which has preserved a different character from that from Amlash. This 
belongs to the class widely known as Luristan bronzes, which represents the 
art of a warrior equestrian aristocracy ruling perhaps over an indigenous settled 
population. The identity of these people is unknown; according to some, they 


. are Kassites; according to others, they are Medes; and though their date is still 


far from certain, the majority seem to belong to the early centuries of the first 
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millennium—between 1000 and 650 ».c. Unfortunately, their cemeteries have 
been excavated only unscientifically as yet by peasants and systematically 
pillaged since about 192738 nor has any archaeologist been able to reporton them, 
or given us any reliable information concerning these people’s burial rites and 
other matters which might enable us to identify them more closely. In conse- 
quence, internal evidence of the objects is of special importance. 

132926 (48x@ in. Pl. xivd) is a figure of a man wearing cap and kilt; 
132927, length 83} in. Pl. xuvure, iron pin with head of base silver, showing 
a stylized hero wrestling with animals. 132928 (length 22 in.), an iron pin 
with a head of base silver in the form of a crouching lion (132930, 388 in.), 
a spouted jug engraved in relief and chased, showing in the centre of each 
side a winged figure, facing front, his hands raised, and wearing a long dress. This 
is the normal attitude for a cult figure, so this may be a god, an interpretation 
supported by the flanking figures, one of which may be a priest. Pl. xuvitt. 

132346 (height 6} in.) is a finial, perhaps of a staff, rather resembling a 
miniature totem pole; it is shaped in the form of a triple-headed goddess wearing 
a richly ornamented dress, and with birds’ heads at her shoulder. Pl. xuvittd. 

132347 (height 32 in.) is a statuette of a man with a low cap, holding what 
appears to be a branch in his left hand. It is tempting to consider it a barsom, the 
ritual branch used in later Iranian religion. PI. x.vb. 

132349 is a nude female statuette with arms outstretched (height 24 in.). 

132900 is another votive pin, 9y in. long, this time of bronze, with large disk- 
shaped head, with a repoussé design of a goddess holding two lions, a type of 
motif borrowed in Greece from the East as early as the Bronze Age. Pl. xtvittc. 

132218 is a miniature axe head with four prongs at the back, decorated with 
a bird’s figure (length 44 in.). 

Another site from which much light has been recently thrown on the archae- 
ology of north-western Iran is Ziwiye, an ancient city to the south of Lake Urmia. 
Here, peasants in or about 1947 brought to light a rich hoard of ivory, gold, 
silver, and bronze objects, possibly connected with the burial of a Median prince 
about 600-575 8.c. They were associated with a large bronze Neo-Assyrian or 
‘Neo-Babylonian bath-shaped receptacle, probably used as the coffin. These objects 
or parts of objects are now dispersed between various museums and private 
collections; they are found to cover quite a long period, probably from about 
725 to 600 8.©., as is often the way with hoards, and include objects in a variety 
of styles. This Museum is fortunate to have acquired the following items from 
the series: 

1. 132825. A large piece (64X38 in.) of heavy gold sheet, decorated with 
embossed pattern of lions’ masks linked by loops, probably suggesting water, 
between which crouch figures of seated stags and mountain goats.» Several more 
torn pieces of this sheet are known.° They show strong Scythian influence in the 
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stags and goats, but Urartian influence in lions’ masks. This mixture of influences 
fits in well with the eighth century p.c., when Urartu was pressing down from 
the Caucasus into North-Western Persia. Pl. xuvita. 

2. 132903. Fragment of gold sheet with lightly embossed and chased figure 
of a king wearing Assyrian costume, fighting hand to hand with a lion. 11} 
in. Again this scene is completed on other fragments known elsewhere, e.g. 
Godard, Le Trésor de Ziwiyé, fg. 27, pp. 37, 39. From its closeness to Assyrian 
sculptures of the lion hunts of Assurbanipal, c. 650 3.c., it may be probably dated 
also to the seventh century. Pl. 1d. 

3+ 132905. A silver disk, ornamented with an incised design of running goats 
in Assyrian style, with handle knob in the form of a pomegranate (33 in. diameter). 
On the lower face is a loop. The purpose of the object is not clear, but itis possible 
that it was used to suspend the large tassels which are depicted on Assyrian 
sculptures forming part of the decorative equipment of horses.!? Pl. xxvire. 

4. Another similar disk, 132906, of silver (3 in. in diameter) is decorated 
with a concentric pattern of guilloches."* Pl. xvid. 

From the vicinity of Ziwiye, possibly from Hasanlu, comes a fine grey ware 
jug with beaked spout (132820, height 9x8 in. diameter) and a baked clay 
tripod reproducing closely a metal prototype (height 10 in., diameter of top, 
64 in). 

From Khurvin, a site 8 km. west of Teheran, also come three pieces of pottery 
of the early Iron Age, of grey ware. 

132812. Jug with globular body (height 2§ in.). 

132811. A cup with zoomorphic handle and incised decoration (height 3 i 

132813. An ovoid flask with small lug handles on the shoulders (height 5% in.). 

The collections of the Achaemenid period have also been enriched. 

The Treasure of the Oxus, one of the outstanding possessions of the British 
Museum, originally included some additional items. One of these is a magnificent 
armlet, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum; another was a small, but incom- 
plete, model of a chariot group, showing two Persians seated in a chariot, 
probably to be dated to the fifth to fourth centuries p.c. This was formerly in the 
possession of Lord Lytton, Viceroy of India. It has now been acquired from 
Lady Cobbold, his granddaughter. The horses and wheels of the chariot were 
missing, but since it was drawn, the head of the seated figure behind the 
charioteer has become lost (132256, height 9§ in.). Pl. xixd, 

Another chariot group, complete, and one of the central pieces of the Treasure, 
is in the Museum. 

132119 is a figure of a seated calf of bronze of the same period (height 1#f in.), 
while 132120 represents a goat couckant, also of bronze. The reverse has two 
ings for attachment, perhaps to some horse harness (height 14 in.). Pl. xe. 

132350 is a silver vessel, shaped like an apothecary’s mortar, fluted 
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horizontally, the outer rim decorated with a floral design (height 2§ in.). Pl. 
XUXf, g 

132351 is a silver spoon-handle terminating in a curved swan’s head (7 in. 
long), and may have been used as a pestle in conjunction with the last item. 
Both pieces are said to have been found together in Asia Minor. Pl. xu1xd. 

132899 is an ornament in the form of a flattened sphere of gold, with cloisons~— 
in the form of lotus buds holding red and green stones (diam. rf in. Pl. ua. 
‘This was probably the pommel of a Persian spear, similar to those carried by the 
‘Immortals’, the Brigade of Guards of the great kings, as can be seen on their 
representations in coloured tiles at Susa. An admirable example of this is the 
series in coloured tiles representing the life-sized figures of these guardsmen 
which were found at Susa by the French excavators. One such figure was 
received from the Musée du Louvre on permanent deposit in exchange for the 
carved hands from a Sumerian seated statue of Gudea, the rest of which is in the 
Louvre. These hands had been in the British Museum since 1881 or 1882, when 
they were obtained by G. Smith during his excavations in Babylonia. 

132307 (Pl. 12) is 2 bronze attachment, perhaps from a cauldron or tripod, 
representing a bearded priest-king wearing an Iranian head-dress (height 53 in.) 
Te seems likely that this is Antiochos, king of Commagene, a small but 
wealthy kingdom in the south-east of Turkey, who built himself a magnificent 
monumental tomb on a mountain top now named Nimrud Dagh in 69~34 3.c. 

132925 (18 x 24h in.) is asmall ivory scabbard chape of a type worn by Medes, 
on the reliefs at Persepolis.15 Pl. ud. Probably fifth century 3.c. 

A fine example of jewellery of the Parthian period, probably of about the first 
century a.p., is an ear-ring pendant of gold, decorated with seven rubies and 
three hanging ‘bells’ on plaited wires (132933, 12 X 3 in.). The art of the Par- 
thian period has been but poorly represented until recently, and now, though a 
number of statues with carvings of jewellery on them have been found at Hatra 
in north Mesopotamia, actual examples of jewellery are rare. Pl. xu1xe. 

An elaborate axe head, (?) 3X4} in, in form of an ox (?) with dorsal 
projection. 132934, presented by Mr. J. Bomford. 

A haematite stamp seal of the Sassanian period (132936, diameter f in.), 
presented by Mr. J. J. Cleveland. 

Two glass vessels, a bottle with globular body (132937, 426 in.), and a 
phial with cut decoration (132985, 8} x 24 in.), the former of the late Achaemenid 
or Parthian, and the latter of the Sassanian, period. The details of these vessels 
will be published more fully in due course. 

133024 is a fine silver bowl with traces of overlaying with electrum, of the 
Late Sassanian period; it shows a king, probably Firuz I (a.. 457-89), slaying 
two lions, with a third at his feet. Diam. 9} in. Pl. s00av. 

R. D. Barnerr 





Published by T. C. Mitchell, B.M.Q. xxii, 
pl. xamt; R. D. Barnett and D. J. Wiseman, Fifty 
Masterpieces of Ancient Near Eastern Art, p. 11. 

2 Published by R, D. Barnett, ‘Two Chance 
Finds from Ur, Irag, xxii (1960). 

3B, Weidner, ‘Die Relief der Assyrichen 
Konige’, Archio fur Orientforschung, p. 217, fig. 8. 
R.D. Barnett and M. Falkner, The Sculptures of 
Tiglathpileser II, pls. lxxxibexxili (where a 
drawing by A. Layard showing the sculpture in a 
complete state is illustrated). 

4 The text and all partcalars are published in 
fall by D. J. Wiseman, ‘The Vassal Treaties of 
Esarhaddon’ in Zrag, xx (1958), pl. i 

5 Published in Jrag, xxi (1959), pl. xxiv 8 and 
PP, 115y 133-4 

© Exhibited on loan, Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University. See Cataleeue, Temporary 
Exhibition, Fogg Art Museum (Aptil 1952), 
0. 47. 





7 A single helmeted figure of this type from 
Khurvin is published by L. van der Berghe, 
Archéalogie de P Iran ancien, ple 156 and p. 124. 

® Material of this class already acquired is 
reported in the B.MQ. v, vi, ix, xv. 

__ > Published by R.D. Bamett, Iranica Antigua, 
5 (1962), pl. iv 4, pp. 84. 

® eg. Godard, Le Trlser de Zicoy2, fig. 48. 
p-573 B.B. Piotrovsky, Vanskee Trarstoo (1959), 
figs. 85, 86, pp. 249-50. 

For a very similar piece, see Godard, Le 
Trésr de Zioist, fg. 106 (p. 121); figs. tor-5, 
Pp. 115-16. 

Cf. Godard, ibid., pp. 115-16, figs. 101-6. 

5 Teis published in a drawing in O. M. Dalton, 
Treasure of the Oxus (1922), P 4- 

See H. Rassam, Aishur and the Land of 
Nimrod, p. 276. 

48 Published by R.D.Bamett, Iranica Antigua, 
ii (1962), phil, and p79. 











TERRACOTTAS 





HE Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities has recently acquired a 
number of terracottas from various sources. The following are some of the 


more interesting acquisitions. 





1. A collection of statuettes of the fifth century .c., given by the Executors 
of Mrs. E. J. Wenham. These pieces are said to have been found in the early 
years of this century in the neighbourhood of the Theatre of Dionysus in Athens. 

(a) Pl. 11a. A seated figure of a woman or, more probably, a goddess, in the 
Late Archaicstyle of about 500-475 .c.! She sits stiffly, hands on knees, wearing 
a diadem, a chiton, and a symmetrical himation going over her head. The type 
seems to have evolved in Rhodes about 500 3.c. and to have spread rapidly to 
other Greek centres, especially Attica and Boeotia. This is not a Rhodian import, 
but an Attic copy. It is hollow, with a moulded front and a hand-made back; 
a vent has been made in the base by the insertion of the potter’s finger. Much of 
the original decoration remains in red and yellow over a white slip. 

(8) Pl. 1b. A seated figure, similar except that the head is slightly less archaic, 
approaching the Early Classical style of 475-450 8.c2 Although the back is 
otherwise without modelling, the back of the head has been added by hand. 
Curiously enough, although the figure is hollow, it seems to have been made 
without a vent, the clay body being presumably porous enough to allow the 
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escape of heated air during the firing. This omission, though rare, is not un- 
precedented in Greek terracottas. The chiton was originally painted red. 

(0) Pl. u1c, Another seated female figure.? Instead of the Ionic chiton and 
himation she wears the Doric peplos alone and with it a tall head-dress. The 
head is in the style of about 450 ».c. In contrast to the previous piece, the base of 
this example is completely open. 

(4) Pl. ura, A female protome, the head in the Late Archaic style of soo— 
475 8.0. Her hair is massed over her ears and arranged in tight curls across her 
forehead. She wears circular ear-rings, a chiton, a diadem, and a himation going 
over her head. 

2. Pl. umd, A statuette of an old man wearing a chiton and himation. He has 
receding hair, snub nose, and a long beard.$ This piece, said to have been found 
in Cyprus, comes from the same mould as a statuette of unknown provenience 
acquired in 1958,6 but the two differ in that this is solid, the other hollow. The 
type, represented by a third example in a private collection in Cyprus but other- 
wise unknown, has been thought by some to be a portrait of Socrates, by others 
to be an actor playing the part of a philosopher and echoing for comic purposes 
the well-known Socratic features. It probably dates from the late fourth century 
B.c., and evidently originated in Cyprus. 

3. Pl. unc, Part of a Melian relief.” The scene, though incomplete, is intelli- 
gible in its essentials. A Centaur is making off with a woman; he has his left arm 
round her waist (she is trying to pull itaway) and has hooked his left forefoot round 
her thigh. He is himself being assaulted from bebind by a warrior in a cuirass and 
short chiton, who is endeavouring to strike him in the chest with his knee. The 
Centauris apparently warding off the blow by grasping his assailants lower leg or 

oot. 

‘The scene represents either Heracles pursuing the Centaur Nessos, who is 
abducting his bride Deianera, or Theseus or Peirithous pursuing the Centaur 
Eurytion, who is abducting Hippodamia, the bride of Peirithous. The latter 
theme, represented on the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, is the more probable in 
view of the armour worn by the Centaur’s attacker.® 

Reliefs of this kind were made on Melos in the fifth century 8.c, as decorations 
to furniture, possibly coffins. This type is not represented in the Departmental 
collections, nor in the authoritative study by Jacobsthal,? and is apparently other- 
wise unknown. It should be dated about 475-450 B.c. R. A. Hicomss 

1 Reg. no, 1962. 2-12. 1. Ht. 13 cm. Richter, Greek Portraits, ii (Collection Latomus, 

2 Reg. no. 1962. vol. xlviii, Brussels, 1960), p. 23, figs. 49-51. 

3 Reg. no, 1962. 7 Reg. no. 1962. 2-10. r. Ht. 9 cm. 

4 Reg. no, 1962. 2-12. 7. Ht. ros em. 8 Tam grateful to Mr. Brian Shefton for help 

5 Reg. no. 1962. 2-15. 1. Ht. 9°5 cm. ‘with this identification, 

6 Reg.no. 1958.12-8r.1. Published in Archaco- _ P. Jacobsthal, Die Melischen Reliefs (Berlin, 
Lagical Reports for 1959-60, p. 60, fig.6;G. M.A. 1931). 
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‘BLOCKS’ FOR SPOUTS 


'N the Continental potteries of the eighteenth century the usual technique of 
the potter was to press the dough-like clay into the ‘negative’ plaster-of- 
Paris moulds in order to obtain the desired shape and relief ornamentation. 

By this method the water in the earthenware or porcelain clay paste is absorbed 
quickly due to the porous quality of the plaster mould and as the clay dries 
it shrinks so that the now-shaped piece of clay can be easily removed from 
the moulds in a leather-hard state. This ‘hand-pressing’ process is, of course, 
relatively slow. 

‘As early as 1740 the Staffordshire potters making salt-glazed stoneware dis- 
covered a new and quicker method, known in England as “slip-casting’. In this 
method, the ‘negative’ two-piece moulds are fitted together first, and into them is 
poured the clay-paste in a liquid state (or ‘slip’). The porous plaster moulds 
again absorb the water content and a crust forms where the clay is touching the 
plaster mould, taking on the shape and ornamentation cut in the mould. When 
the crust is thick enough the liquid clay in the centre is poured off and the moulds 
taken apart; a hollow vessel or figure will have been created with remarkably thin 
walls or sides of even thickness and absolute smoothness inside. This ‘pouring’ 
technique or ‘slip-casting’ enabled the Staffordshire potters to make their salt- 
glazed stoneware vessels, such as teapots and bowls, with elaborate moulded 
decoration in relief and yet of an unparalleled degree of thinness. Furthermore, 
the immensely profuse and intricate relief ornamentation on the surface areas 
could be reproduced far more sharply and finely by the ‘slip-casting’ process 
than by pressing the paste into the moulds by hand. Not until nearly fifty years 
later did this pouring (coulage) technique spread to the Continental potteries; 
Tournai, the porcelain factory with so many close connexions with Chelsea, 
appears to have adopted it about 1785. 

Two disadvantages of the ‘slip-casting’ technique are the resulting seam or 
thin raised line where the two negative moulds were joined together, and the 
need to replace these negative two-piece plaster moulds much more frequently, 
as they wear out far more quickly. In order to make it a more sound economic 
proposition, the Staffordshire potters invented a new category of object, a ‘block’, 
to meet their never-ending demand for new plaster two-piece moulds. These 
“blocks’—or ‘master-positives’, for they have the shape and ornamental motifs in 
relief in positive—are made of very thick, almost solid, salt-glazed stoneware, a 
most durable medium. Indeed, these ‘blocks’ were made almost indestructible 
because their length of life was a matter of vital importance. 

The other factor of extreme importance was the quality of the cutting of these 
“blocks’, for upon the quality, particularly the crispness of detail, depended the 
final result. The relief pattern on the end-product is at least twice removed from 
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the original creator, and at each of the intervening stages (the casting of the two- 


piece mould and the drying-out of the liquid clay) there is inevitably a certain loss 
of sharpness. The more crisp and excellent the ‘master-positive’ the more suecess- 
fal the finished product. The ‘block’-cutter was, therefore, a key-man, whose skill 
and creative ability was always greatly valued. The few signed or initialed salt- 
glazed stoneware ‘blocks’ are the rare proof of the identity of the master-potter 
who cut them, Finished products, items of table-ware, &c., which bear identical 
decoration on an identical form can be reasonably regarded as the creations of the 
craftsman who cut the ‘block’, even though his own hands never touched the 
items in question. They are indirectly his creation, for without his ‘master- 
positive’ they would not exist. 

Many Staffordshire salt-glazed stoneware ‘blocks’ have survived. On the 
basis of the almost comprehensive list of extant ‘blocks’ drawn up by Charles 
Luxmore and published in 1923," the only identifiable signatures on these 
blocks are those of three members of the Wood family of Burslem, Staffordshire. 
The two unidentifiable signatures are on two salt-glazed ‘blocks’ for a sauce- 
boat, one with the initials ‘xs’ incised on the top? in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum,’ the other with the initials ‘ss’ incised on the top in the City of Stoke 
Museum at Hanley, Staffs. Because Luxmore’s comprehensive list was not 
arranged in any order, other than by grouping them under the various collections 
in which they reposed in 1914, I propose to list here all those with an incised 
date and signature (or initials) in chronological order: 





1, Spout ‘block’ for coffee-pot, of octagonal form and incised on the solid base, pe 





L. 5.5 in. British Museum (Reg. no. 1919, §~3, 114). 
Provenance: Formerly in the coll. of Mr. Louis H. Jahn, a curator of the Hanley Museum; 
illustrated as on loan to the Hanley Museum from the Jahn collection by G. W. Rhead, 
British Pottery Marks (1910), p. 216. Sold by auction at Hanley after Mr. Jahn’s death in 
1912. Given to the British Museum in 1919 by B.T. Harland, Esq. (Pls. titra 4, x11 4, 
uid.) 

N.B. Wrongly described by Charles Luxmores as ‘incised at the base x w 1751"; however, 
he lists in his own collection two eight-sided coffee-pot spout ‘blocks’ both having at 
the base the incised initials ‘x w 1748". 

2. Similar coffee-pot spout ‘block’, octagonal with identical incised initials and date, ‘x w 

1748’. L. 6:5 in, (approx.). Present location unknown. 

Provenance: Formerly in the coll. of Mr. Louis H. Jahn; on loan to the Hanley Museum 
prior to 1912 (illustrated in G. W. Rhead, British Pottery Marks (1910), p. 216). Probably 
the same as one of the two listed by Luxmore as in his own collection.6 

3+ Block’ for a sauceboat, quite plain except for the moulding around the rim, incised on 


the base 1,3), L. 63 in. City of Stoke Muscum, Hanley. 
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Provenance: Formerly in the Burslem Museum; said to have been found with forty-six 
other ‘blocks’ ‘in taking down Fountain Place House in Burslem, the residence of Enoch 
Wood’.? 


1749: 
4- ‘Block’ for a milk-jug, shell pattern, with three small circular areas left plain for the 
attachment of the three legs; in right-hand circular area an incised ‘R’, in the left-hand 
circular area an incised ‘w’, and on the rear the incised date ‘1749°. H. 3} in. Victoria 
and Albert Museum (Reg. no. 3097-1852) 
Provenance: From the Enoch Wood collection. 


1751: 

5. ‘Block’ for crabstock spout for a teapot, incised around the open base, "47" L. 55 in. 
British Museum (Reg. no. 1919, 5~3, 118). (Pls. tama 5, Lid 5, L1KKc.) 

Provenancé: Formerly in the coll. of Mr. Louis H. Jahn,? on loan to the Hanley Museum. 

{illustrated by C. W. Rhead, British Pottery Maris (1910), p. 216) prior to 1912. Given to 

the British Museum by B. T. Harland, Esq, in 1919. 

6. ‘Block? for a similar crabstock spout for a teapot, differing slightly from the preceding 
in details of decoration, incised at the base ‘k.w. 1751”. H. 4°5 in. (approx). Present 
location unknown. 

Provenance: Formerly in the col. of Charles Luxmore."? 


1755: 
7. ‘Block’ fora circular ribbed sweetmeat dish, incised ‘x w 1755". Presentlocation unknown. 
Provenance: Formetly in the coll. of Charles Luxmore.!* 


1756: 
8. ‘Block’ for a pineapple-shaped butter mould, incised on the base "7; H. 3 in. City of 
Stoke Museum, Hanley. 


Provenance: Formerly in the Burslem Museum. 


1763: 

g. ‘Block? for a circular-shaped butter mould, incised on the base ‘Ralph Wood 1763". 
Diam. 4-8 in. City of Stoke Museum, Hanley. 
Provenance: Formerly in the Burslem Museum. 


3770: 
10. ‘Block’ for a peach-patterned jelly mould, incised on the base ‘770 Ralph Wood’. 
L. 7} in. City of Stoke Museum, Hanley. 
Provenance: Formerly in the Burslem Museums" said to have been found at Fountain 
Place House, Burslem, the residence of Enoch Wood. 


Tos 





11, ‘Block’ similar to preceding, with identical peach pattern and same incised signature 
"1770 Ralph Wood’. L. 8:7 in. City of Stoke Museum, Hanley. 

Provenance: Hanley Museum.'s 

12, ‘Block’ for an obelisk-shaped butter mould, incised on the base ‘Ralph Wood 1770." 
H. 4 in, City of Stoke Museum, Hanley. 

Provenance: Formerly in the Burslem Museum;'6 said to have been found at Fountain 

Place House, Burslem, the house of Enoch Wood, 

NB. Luxmore wrongly describes the view of the base!” of this ‘block’ as another, and 

quite separate, ‘block’. 


From a study of the items in this chronological list of signed and dated moulds, 
it becomes evident that the incised writing on the first eight specimens, ranging 
from 1748017 56,is byadifferenthand from thaton the last five, with datesranging 
only from 1763 to 1770. A gap of seven years separates these groups. The last 
five specimens bear the full signature of Ralph Wood, written in an educated 
flowing script. The early group of eight specimens are only incised with the 
initials ‘x w’, in a crude manner; the ‘w’ is ignorantly written, formed by a 
partial overlapping of two ‘v's. As these crudely written initials ‘n w’ only 
appear in the eight years between 1748 and 1756 and as they have in several 
cases a provenance linking them with the Wood family there can be little doubt 
that they are the work of Ralph Wood senior (b. 1715~d. 1772). The later 
group with the signatures in full may be the work of his son, Ralph Wood 
junior (b. 1748-d. 1795), who worked as a potter with his father at the Hill 
factory in Burslem, though he would only have been fifteen years old in 1763. 

In addition to these signed and dated specimens, only one other ‘master- 
positive’ is recorded with a signature, but no date. The signature of Aaron Wood 
brother of Ralph Wood senior, is written in an educated flowing hand on a 
“block’ for a spittoon, which was given to the British Museum in 1891 by Capt. 
J. R. Lumley. (Pl, xz1va.) Aaron Wood, the son of Ralph Wood, a miller of 
Burslem, was apprenticed in 1731 to Dr. Thomas Wedgwood and from 1743 
to 1750 worked for the potter, John Mitchell. Thereafter, Aaron Wood appears 
to have worked on his own account and his fully signed ‘block’ in the British 
Museum was probably made soon after. During the decade of the fifties the 
fashion for salt-glaze stoneware was at its height; Josiah Wedgwood, who in the 
fifties was a partner of the leading Staffordshire potter, Thomas Whieldon, 
states that ‘white stone ware [viz. with salt-glaze] was the principal article of our 
manufacture’. Aaron Wood is generally regarded as one of the leading potters 
and ‘block’-cutters for this type of pottery. 

In conclusion, therefore, evidence exists to show that between about 1740 and 
177, salt-glazed stoneware ‘blocks’ were being cut by at least three major master- 
potters of Burslem, Aaron Wood and his brother, Ralph Wood senior, and the 
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latter's son, Ralph Wood junior. Unfortunately most of the signed and dated 
‘blocks’ are of the simplest and least-decorated type, offering, therefore, very 
little as 2 guide to the potter's style or as an aid to the attribution of other works 
to his euvre. Only the ‘rw 749° ‘block’ for  milk-jug in the Victoria and Albert 
and the Aaron Wood ‘block’ for a spittoon in the British Museum are informa- 
tive in this way. 

Apart from four unmarked ‘blocks’ for ‘cabbage’ and ‘cawliflower’ spouts 
at the Wedgwood Museum, which have never left the Wedgwood factory, 
the British Museum now possesses all but three of the recorded salt-glazed 
stoneware ‘master-positives’ or ‘blocks’ for spouts. This accumulation of valuable 
study material is due to the generosity of Mr. B. T. Harland, whose very large 
gift of English pottery in 1919 included five examples, and of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Tilley, who in 1960 donated six more specimens. The three recorded, but 
at present unlocated, ‘blocks’ for spouts are the duplicate octagonal spout 
“block’ incised ‘rw 1798’, the almost identical crabstock spout ‘block’ incised ‘rw 
1751’, and the plain rounded teapot spout ‘block’ formerly in Charles Luxmore's 
collection.19 

The ‘blocks’ in the Bryan Harland Gift of 1919 (Pl. tuna and 2) consisted of 
the two large signed and dated examples already discussed (nos. 4. and 5), avery 
strange specimen in the form of a monster’s mouth from which emerges a tusk 
(no. 1), and two smaller crabstock spouts (nos. 2 and 3). The whiter and less 
speckled of the small crabstock spout ‘blocks’ (no. 3) is of particular interest and 
rarity, for itis the only one that is cast—and not directly cut and fashioned by the 
“block’-cutter. Nevertheless, this specimen is a ‘block’ because the top end is 
sealed in the usual manner. The other end is open and the whole body is hollow, 
with all the smoothness inside which results from the ‘slip-cast’ process. There 
are, moreover, very clear ‘seams’ running the length of the spout on the top and 
underneath where the two-piece mould was joined. This ‘block’, therefore, is 
a ‘block’ or ‘master-positive’ which has been cast from a plaster two-piece mould 
to replace a broken or lost original ‘block’. All the other ‘blocks’ bear the signs— 
the tool marks, absence of ‘seams’, solid interior—normally found on an original 
“block’ or ‘model’ fashioned by the craftsman or artist himself. 

All these five spout ‘blocks’ in the Harland Gift could equally be used in the 
manufacture of cream-coloured earthenware of the so-called ‘Whieldon type’ 
or the salt-glazed stoneware, for spouts of the crabstock and octagonal designs 
are to be found on Staffordshire teapots and coffee-pots of the mid-eighteenth 
century in both materials. No teapot seems to be recorded in the literature with 
a spout cast from the ‘block’ designed as a tusk issuing from a monster's mouth; 
almost certainly examples must have been made and at least 2 few will have 
survived. All five spout ‘blocks’ had previously been in Mr. Louis H. Jahn’s 
collection and were illustrated by G. Wooliscroft Rhead®? in 190. 
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The six ‘blocks’ given by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Tilley are more elaborate and 
stylistically more informative. Four of them are made of salt-glazed stoneware 
(Pl.urve and 4);the other two are made of an unglazed hard ‘red-ware’ (PI. xvid). 
All six ‘blocks’ were in Mr. Charles Luxmore’s own collection?! and were sold 
by auction as part of the property of Mrs. Radcliffe in 1959. Surprisingly the 
decoration in relief on the four salt-glazed ‘blocks’ is not the same on both sides 
and yet at first glance it appears to be the same. Similar motifs are repeated on 
both sides in the same order to give an illusion of symmetry, but a closer examina- 
tion reveals that each motif is altered in detail so that it really becomes quite 
different. When finished products are found with spouts that correspond with 
these four ‘blocks’ the same differences are always to be observed. The salt-glazed 
‘camel’ teapot in the British Museum* (Pl, iva and 4) has a spout taken from the 
largest of the four ‘blocks’; indeed, most of the known examples of these ‘camel’ 
teapots have this spout design. The pretty heart-shaped teapot in the Franks 
collection** (PI. .v1b) is but one of many, most of which have a spout taken from 
the smallest of the four ‘blocks ’. There is even a very small version, vividly 
enamelled, in the Wallace Elliot Bequest to the Museum in 1938, which has 
a miniature replica of the same spout design. The same slight differences in the 
motifs are repeated exactly in each of the finished products. Of the six ‘blocks? 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Tilley, only the latter can be traced back beyond Lux- 
more's collection to the collection of Mr. Louis H. Jahn.?5 

The other two salt-glazed ‘blocks’ can also be seen on finished products. The 
“block’ with the eel-like creatures, out of the mouth of which emerges an arrow- 
pointed tongue, is very occasionally to be found on white salt-glazed coffee-pots,26 
the other more usually on teapots such as the salt-glazed teapot with contempor- 
ary gilding in the Franks collection in the British Museum*? (Pl. urva). Both the 
coffee-pot and this teapot would appear to have been made at the same pottery; 
both are of the same general quality as the ‘camel’ and heart-shaped teapots (Pis. 
tv and 118), though perhaps at a slightly earlier and less accomplished stage. 

Unfortunately, Luxmore does not record how these four ‘blocks’ came into 
his possession, nor is there much likelihood of identifying the cutter of these 
moulds with complete certainty. However, the evidence of finished products with 
spouts taken from these moulds points to their use in the period about 1735-55 
and the block-moulds were probably cut by Aaron Wood or Ralph Wood senior. 

The two remaining ‘blocks’ given by Mr.and Mrs. Tilley (Pl.tv1), which are 
both made of a very hard ‘redware’, are most exceptional. The animal-headed 
‘block’ is darker and has an almost brown, polished sheen; only the last quarter of 
an inch of the tip of the spout is made of a lighter-coloured clay—an afterthought 
of the potter before firing it in the kiln. In the mid-eighteenth century the Staf- 
fordshire and Yorkshire (Leeds) potteries produced large quantities of unglazed 
redware in the manner of the ‘Elers ware’ of the late seventeenth century? but, of 
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course, executed in a more contemporary style of design. The same design of 
spouts can, therefore, be seen on coffee-pots and teapots made of cream-coloured 
earthenware, of salt-glazed stoneware, and of hard unglazed redware.2? Whether 
the same potters or even the same potteries made these similar coffee-pots and 
teapots in different materials is incapable of proof, but certainly the same ‘blocks’ 
were used and in that sense they are all the creation of the same man, the cutter 
of the ‘block’. 

Although no redware coffee-pot or teapot is illustrated in any of the standard 
works with a spout identical to either of the two ‘blocks’ given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Tilley, there are spouts of similar design to be seen on three coffee-pots in the 
Earle collection,3° and another in the Glaisher collection.** Therefore, these 
two redware spouts ‘blocks’ may be regarded as the creation of a ‘block-cutter’ 
who was working for a pottery which at that time was producing redware in 
addition to any other form of pottery. Besides the many salt-glazed stoneware 
“blocks’ for spouts discussed here, there are a few cream-coloured earthenware 
‘blocks’ for spouts taken from the site of the Leeds Pottery, now preserved in the 
City of Leeds Museum.% They were definitely used in the seventies at the chief 
creamware pottery in Leeds, for many of the factory's products have spouts of 
identical design. The two redware ‘blocks’, however, appear to be the only 
recorded examples executed in this medium. Although redware was certainly 
made at Leeds in the mid-cighteenth century, little can be identified with cer- 
tainty, for none is marked. These two redware ‘blocks’ for spouts are, for the 
present, best assigned to Staffordshire since their provenance links them more 
closely with the Staffordshire salt-glazed stoneware ‘blocks’. 

‘As the Staffordshire ‘block-cutter’s’ art advanced in the fifties, so a bewildering 
variety of motifs and shapes, often elaborate and quaint, were produced. The 
remarkable virtue possessed by all these designs is originality—and much of 
the credit must go to Aaron Wood and his brother Ralph Wood senior as the 
leading cutters of ‘blocks’. Huon Tarr 
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AN UTAMARO PAINTING 


HE Ukiyoe print designers regularly sought their subjects at the 
Kabuki theatres and in the Yoshiwara. The frst category naturally excelled 

in dramatic force, the second in the allure of extravagant costume. By the 
Temmei (1781-8) and Kansei eras (1789-1800) actor prints and paintings and 
the fashion plate dijin-e (women’s pictures) had become monotonous and the 
public looked for something new and more sophisticated. Although the Yoshi- 
wara continued inevitably to supply the models, the new compositions depended 
far more on the interest of the setting and the formal qualities of design. Thus, 
in Temmei, the leading designer of actor prints, Shunshd, turned to painting 
elaborate bijin-e of which the best known are the ten kakemonos of occupations 
of girls in the different months. In each two or more figures are grouped in 
felicitous relations, on several planes and every possible axis. In Kansei, Utamaro 
became the leading master of the school, and under his influence, the female 
figure became even more dominant as he explored the compositional possibilities 
of placing and attitude. In the woodcuts these sophisticated effects were aided by 
the cutting provided by the conventional dimensions of the sban print (c. 15 X TO 
in.) or the Aashirakake. Perhaps for this reason Utamaro does not seem to have 
produced many paintings. In Japanese books! some nineteen kakemonos signed 
by Utamaro have been reproduced, in addition to three very large compositions 
filled with many figures. Two kakemonos in collections outside Japan have been 
reproduced in a recent book by Mr. Hillier.? Most of these paintings bear the 
round seal of the painter after his signature. But a kakemono in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, has, instead, two small square seals which appear to be 
identical with those on a painting recently acquired by the Museum* (Pl. 1x). 
These seals read ‘Utamaro’ and ‘Kitagawa’,s and follow the signature written 
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carefully in a style characteristic of his earlier period. The frst part of ‘Kita’ is 
written with two characters used phonetically, a form which Utamaro took 
when in 1780 he adopted the surname of his patron, the publisher Tsutaya 
Jasaburd. Previously, when he was known as Kitagawa Toyoaki, the first name 
Was written with only two characters. 

When the Museum celebrated the bicentenary of Utamaro’s birth in 1954 
with a special exhibition, no painting by him was included, because none was 
then available either in the Museum collection or elsewhere in Britain. It is 
therefore a matter for congratulation that this particular gap has been closed by 
the purchase of this kakemono painted in colours on silk, and apparently hitherto 
unpublished. Asay, or first-grade courtesan, has just completed her hair 
arrangement and is standing looking at her head reflected in a mirror held by her 
Aamuro, junior appréntice, who is seated, also with an elaborate hair ornament in 
silver wire. The lacquered mirror case lies on the floor and the mirror stand 
from which it has been lifted is in the background. The only other ‘property’ is a 
hanging clothes rest over which is draped a splendid long brocade obi or waist, 
band. Gold is used as enhancement on this rest, for the lacquer designs, the hair- 
pins, and on the dresses. But the greatest skill is shown in the pictorial pattern of 
the dress, which hangs loosely on the shoulders of the sayit. This represents 
chidori, alternately lapis blue and pale yellow flying over streams, a favourite 
subject, apparently especially fashionable in the period 1787 to 1792, to judge 
from prints by Shunman? and Utamaro himself Dating on this evidence must 
not be pressed, for Utamaro used this design again in the colour-printed book 
Nenjii Gyaji of 1804 (vol. 2). It is also clear that the designer only sometimes 
indicated the dress pattern which he intended, at others leaving it to the inven- 
tion of the block-cutter. 

Utamaro often used the oval shape of a mirror seen in perspective in his prints, 
and the mirror image of the beauty’s face is here the focal point of the composi- 
tion, which is skilfully arranged on a triangular frame. As is usual in Ukiyoe 
painting the figure is drawn with the utmost economy of line, and shows white 
against the warm beige of the plain silk ground. The painting has been mounted 
ona stretcher and is well preserved, apart for some damp-staining which affects 


the centre of the sayi’’s costume. 


1 8. Tajima, Masterpieces Selected from the 
Ukiyoye School, vol. v (Tokyo, 1909); Kotha 
magazine, nos. 452, 462; Teraji Yoshida, Ute- 
smaro Zencka (Tokyo, 1941), pls. 188-963 Ukiyore 
Taika Shisei, vol. xii, pls. 3, 9, 2%, 23, 34 208 
51, (Tokyo, 1931). 

YJ. Hillier, Utomaro: coloar prints and paintings 
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3 Tid, p. 130, fig. 85. ‘About 1787.” 
4+ 1962, 5, 12, oF (ror em.X34°5 
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5 Literally ‘north river’. 

© Meaning literally ‘rejoice much’; probably a 
conscious deab/e entendre, as my colleague Mr. D. 
Waterhouse has remarked. 

7 Tn his famous hexaptych of the Six Tama 
Rivers, frst published about 1787. L. Ledoux, 
‘no. 268—'Noda’ (chideri). 

8 Vignier and Inada, Usemaro (Paris, 1912), 
pl. lexui, no. 184, c. 1792. 
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TUDOR GOLD-ENAMELLED BUCKLE 


Tudor buckle (Pl. u1xa, J, ¢) of high quality." Made of gold, the two 

sections are each ornamented with a mask contained within a Renaissance 
openwork scroll-work. The masks are covered with opaque white enamel and the 
scrolls are enamelled with red and black, now partially lost. The dome-shaped 
head of the left-hand piece, which slips into the larger loop of the right-hand 
section is enamelled with a red flower and a green foliate border. On the back 
of both sections are two thin raised gold bars through which the ends of the cloth 
belt were threaded and stitched. 

Although this item of mid-sixteenth-century European costume is well known 
from portraits of noblemen of the period, no English Renaissance gold-enamelled 
buckle of this type is recorded. That this buckle isa fine example of native English 
goldsmith’s work can be confirmed by comparing the enamelling and general 
style with other items of jewellery that have now been recognized as English 
workmanship of the period c. 1520-c. 15652 Striking similarities can be de- 
tected between this buckle and a key piece with English inscriptions, the gold- 
enamelled girdle Prayer Book covers (PI. L1xe). The latter were formerly known 
as the covers of the girdle Prayer Book of Queen Elizabeth, and thought to date 
from her reign, but have now been shown to have been made in about the year 
1540.3 The masks on the buckle and the mask above the throne of King Solomon 
in the judgement scene on the left are rendered in identical manner. However, 
the buckle is probably not quite as early as the girdle Prayer Book covers, for a few 
portraits of English noblemen have survived in which the sitters are shown wear- 
ing similar belt buckles. In some instances these portraits are dated, and they 
belong to the decade of the sixties. A three-quarter-length portrait of an unknown 
man by Hans Eworth which is dated 1566 contains a buckle of the same typet 
Perhaps, however, the most similar painted example of this type of buckle can be 
seen in the three-quarter-length portrait of the and Baron Wentworth (Pl. :vi), 
which, although by an unknown artist, is dated 1568, when Lord Wentworth 
‘was 44 years old.s A detail of the belt worn over the doublet (PI. L1xd) reveals 
a buckle of very similar design, though without either masks or the smaller loop 
below the main circular loop. Whilst it has been suggested that a jewel, perhaps 
a pearl, may have been suspended from this lower smaller loop of the Museum’s 
buckle, the design seems most satisfactory in its present state and may never have 
been adorned with a pendent jewel. The evidence, therefore, indicates that this 
English buckle dates from the middle of the sixteenth century. 


Sit [= the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities acquired a small 








Hucu Tarr 


z 1 Reg. no. 1960, 2-2, 1. Purchased from a London dealer without any known provenance. 
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3 Hugh Tait, ‘Historated Tudor Jewellery’, _ 4 Sold at Christies, 15 July 1960, lot 98 (with 
cursal, xii (1963), pp. 226-46, full-page illustration). 
5 Now in the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don, Cat. no. 1852. 






CHINESE CLOISONNE VASE AND COVER OF 
THE HSUAN TE PERIOD (1426-35) 


(HIS magnificent Chinese cloisonné vase and cover (Pl. 1x1), acquired by the 

Museum by purchase in 1957 with generous help from Mr. R. F. Riesco, is 

almost certainly the largest and most handsome piece of Chinese fifteenth- 
century cleisonné in existence outside China. No comparable piece was shown to 
the author on his visit to the Imperial collections housed at Taichung, Taiwan, 
in 1958, and if its pair still lurks in Peking, in the storehouses of the Forbidden 
City, its existence has still to be disclosed; nothing like it was exhibited in the 
Ku Kung in 1957. 

The body of this vase is decorated with two yellow-scaled, two-horned, five~ 
clawed dragons with open mouths, presumably in pursuit of invisible pearls, 
through a clouded sky. Their yellow scales are outlined in gilded cloisons. They 
have red mouths, red dorsal fins, turquoise bellies, and red flames spring from 
their mouths and bodies. The foreparts of their legs have aubergine pads and 
their manes and beards are dark green, and on their elbows there are dark-green 
tufts. Claws, eyes, teeth, horns, and spines are in white enamel. At the base of the 
horns, and on what appear to be the dragons’ ears, there are small passages of 
mixed or diluted red and white enamel on two of the dragons, but this is scarcely 
noticeable on the third dragon on the lid. It may well be that this mixed effect is 
accidental owing to the multiplication of layers of enamel. For elsewhere there 
are some obviously accidental overspills of an enamel into the next cell. The 
clouds are in turquoise, aubergine, yellow, dark green, and white, outlined in 
gilt wire against a deep-blue cobalt ground. 

The collar of the vase, of which the inside has been gilded, is decorated with a 
band of similar clouds and the neck has  lappet band, again in the same colours, 
while at the foot there is a band of vertical leaves, red and green alternating, 
with the ribs of each leaf outlined in gilt wire. The lid (Pl. xm) is decorated with 
one similar yellow dragon in clouds on the same blue ground. The large boss in 
the shape of a lotus pod, enclosed in petals, is surrounded by 2 lappet band at the 
base; all in the same range of colours. From above, the appearance of the design 
on the lid is very similar to that of the cloisonné disk, formerly in the David collec- 
tion, which has a Hstian Té mark in champlevé, and which is generally accepted 
by scholars, including Sir Harry Garner, as being of the period of its markt 
(1426-35). 
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(Our vase bears two inscriptions, each in two lines, one of four and the other of 
six characters. In the first instance the characters are engraved in double lines 
inside the rim of the lid, on each side of the neck. The second pair of inscrip- 
tions, which are identical with the first, are set in champlevé on each side of the 
neck of the vase. The inscriptions read (2) Yi Yung Chien tsao (‘made by the Yi 
Yung Chien’?) and (8) Ta Ming Hstan Té nien chik (‘made in the reign of Hstian 
Te of the Ming dynasty’).? 

The shape of the vase is very much stronger than the somewhat similar Chia 
Ching porcelain vases (1522-60) with lids decorated with fish and water weed in 
enamels and underglaze blue,* and corresponds rather, but not exactly, to the 
unmarked underglaze blue pickle-jar and lid, decorated with growing plants and 
flower sprays in the Alfred Clark collection,s which was catalogued in the 
Oriental Ceramics Society Loan Exhibition of Chinese Blue and White Porcelain in 
1954.28 belonging to the frst half of the fifteenth century.6 Other parallels in the 
fifteenth century might be found among the porcelain and pottery sam 1s'ai vases 
with covers, like the one in cleisonné reproduced by Garner.7 But, as the date of 
these pieces is debatable, this does not help towards closer dating.* 

It is not until the reign of the last Emperor of the Yitan dynasty that the 
existence of Chinese cloisonné has been recorded in China itself. The foot of a 
broken piece of clisonné engraved with the four character marks of Chih Yuan 
(1335-41) is said by Bushell? to have been once exhibited at a meeting of the 
Peking Oriental Society, when the existence of another piece with a Chih Chéng 
mark (1341-67) was discussed, while de Morant says he saw a piece with the 
last mark in the collection of a Chinese Viceroy.1@ The existence of a monochrome 
purple piece with a Yan mark has been reported to the author by a reliable 
dealer in England, who says he once possessed it. 

Garner's book is the first attempt by any scholar to produce a chronology for 
Chinese cloisonné and to classify those fifteenth-century pieces which still exist. 
‘They are, it appears, a very small group, for up to date not more than some thirty 
pieces have been identified. But it is not impossible that this body will be 
increased, if ever the Chinese begin to disperse the contents of the Lamaist 
temples of Tibet on the European market. For the bulk of the pieces of early 
Chinese cloisonné vessels are definitely Buddhist in character, with a rather gaudy 
appearance which has always appealed to Mongol, Tibetan, and Manchu peoples 
rather than to the people of China proper, and there are many references in 
books on Tibet to the existence of Ming cloisonné in Tibetan temples." 

Garner is the first person to detect that, with the exception of a small group 
of eighteenth-century pieces most of which were made on a gold base with 
gold wires, the whole output of Chinese eighteenth-century cloisonné, including 
the imperial wares, make use of copper wire, while the Ming pieces use brass 
wire; but, as in every case the wares have originally been gilded, only time and 
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wear reveal the nature of the material. The change, he says, must have taken 
place some time in the seventeenth century. He also points out that among the 
cloisonné ware of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, there can be found many 
examples of ‘split wires’ which are absent in the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century pieces. This can be explained by the fact that the technique of drawing 
wires through dies arose in the seventeenth century. By the eighteenth century, he 
says, solder was rarely used, and it is exceptional to find it in Japanese cleisonné. 

He lays down very clearly in his chapter 4, entitled ‘Methods of Assessment’, 
the lines on which his dating is built. This is based chiefly on the shape of the 
vessel, the use of bronze or copper wire, the absence or presence of split wires, 
and the complexity of the colour schemes; thus on these grounds, although the 
David disk (Garner, pl. oa) and the Uldry box (Gamer, pl. 11) are accepted 
as belonging to the period of their mark (i.e. Hstan Té), our large vase and cover 
(Garner, pls. 12 and 13), although inscribed in champlevé in the same manner, 
are not acceptable. Garner writes of this piece that it ‘is probably the most 
important piece of clisonné of the fifteenth century to have survived. While 
there can be little doubt as to its fifteenth-century date, there is some difficulty in 
accepting it as of the period of the mark.’ The reasons he puts forward for this 
opinion are based (a) on the use of a purple and mixed red and white enamel in 
the design, and (6) on the design of the dragon itself. The fact that he has not ob- 
served purple and mixed red and white enamels on any other Hstian Té marked 
piece which he accepts (there are only four of them), or that he does not believe 
these enamels could have been used at the period, may be eventually invalidated 
because, as he would be the first to admit, he is arguing from such a small corpus 
of pieces, none of which resembles our vase in colour, for it is unique. Nor does 
his complaint that the dragon’s mane on the jar spreads out on each side of the 
head, seem to me sufficient grounds for not accepting the genuineness of the 
mark in this instance! ‘This treatment of the mane’, Garner admits ‘is not, as far 
as the author is aware, to be found among imperial pieces of porcelain or lacquer." 
‘The nearest resemblance to this divided mane is found in fact on dragons on 
Wan Li (1573-1619) pieces, like the dragons on the large altar set™ in the 
British Museum; but no one has yet suggested that our vase is later than the 
fifteenth century, whatever its reign period. Writing of the date of our vase, 
Garner continues: ‘itis difficult to be more precise than to say that it belongs tothe 
fifteenth century, with some characteristics that favour a date in the second half 
of the century. It may very well belong to the Ch’éng Hua period (1465-87)' 15 

Now in Chinese porcelain the integrity of the mark on imperial svares can 
usually be relied upon. This absence of earlier dynastic marks on porcelain 
made for the palace is a feature that can be generally accepted as axiomatic. 
Unfortunately it is possible that the reign mark of Hsttan Té may form the one 
exception to this otherwise unbroken rule. For it is possible, although it has not 
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yet been established as a fact, that this reign mark continued in use on the 
palace porcelain of the so-called ‘Interregnum period’, of the twenty-nine years 

~hetweon-1436 and 1465, which lie between the reign of Hstian Té (1426-35) 
and that of Ch’éng Hua (1465-87), but no one as far as I know has ever sug- 
gested that this mark was used on any of the imperial porcelains of the reign of 
Ch’éng Hua! Following the line of argument, it is, of course, possible to suggest 
that our cloisonné vase was made in this ‘Interregnum period’, and the presence of 
the mark might be explained on these grounds. 

The use of a Hstian Té mark on pieces of cloisonné of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries is not discussed by Garner. When this mark 
occurs on later pieces they are usually attributed to the eighteenth century, as on 
the four incense burners in the form of Kylin in the Kitson collection 6 for when 
an apocryphal mark occurs on later cloisonné itis almost invariably that of Ching 
‘T’ai, whose reign was mysteriously associated with the finest Ming cloisonnél 
The reign of Hstian Té, on the other hand, as far as we know had none of these 
associations. 

Garner, after discussing and accepting the genuineness of the Hstian Té marks 
on the David disk (Gamer, pl. 104) and the Uldry box and cover (Garner, pl. 
11a and 8), in which the mark is in champlevé enamel, draws our attention to the 
incised Hsttan Te mark filled in with dark-blue enamel (Garner, pl. 95a) on a dish 
or cup-stand (Garner, colour pl. ) in his collection, The calligraphy of the mark 
he finds close to that on a blue and white dish of the same period (Garner, pl. 952), 
and so he accepts this cup-stand as of the period of its mark. This leads him to 
discussion of the double-lined incised Hsttan Té mark (Garner, pl. 95x) on 
another cup-stand in the Sedgwick collection (Garner, pl. 22), of which Garner 
writes: ‘the mark has been incised with great skill and it is possible that it belongs, 
if not to the period of the mark, to the fifteenth century’.!7 The fact that it 
closely resembles in its double outline the incised mark on the inside of the lid of 
our vase he does not mention. The enamels of the Sedgwick cup-stand, he says, 
are similar to those on his own cup-stand, ‘with the slight addition in places of 
mixed red and white enamels, introduced to give some shading to the flowers. ... 
Double-lined characters were certainly in vogue before Ming times, and the 
possibility of the mark being contemporary with the piece cannot be ruled out. 
But themark, being incised, could have been added later, and we have examples of 
somewhat similar marks in double-lined characters bearing the nien hao of the 
Emperor Wan Li (Garner, pl. 95). The presence of the mixed enamel suggests 
that the dish may be a little later than the three pieces with the mark set in 
enamel, which may be tentatively accepted as belonging to the period of the 
marks’.!® This cup-stand (or dish), as far as I know, is the only parallel to our 
vase which can be cited. For they both have an incised double-lined Hsttan Te 
mark, and they both exhibit the mixed red and white enamels, and, according to 
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Garner, are fifteenth-century in date though not of the period of their mark. For 
the box and cover (Garner, pl. 268), which Garner dates to the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and which has an incised Hstan Te mark in single lines, 
differs entirely from these two, as it has, in addition to passages of mixed red and 
white enamels, a translucent purple and a pale-green enamel, which are fresh 
additions to the cleisonné colour scheme. 

That our splendid cloisonné vase and cover is an imperial piece cannot I think 
be gainsaid. It is just possible that it belongs to the Interregnum period, when the 
Hstan Té mark may have been used on imperial wares, but I think that it is highly 
unlikely that such a mark could have been used (or added) to imperial cloisonné in 
the Ch’éng Hua period! And that such a vase, if it is not of the period of its mark, 
should carry twice over the inscription ‘made by the Yu Yung Chien’ seems to 
me almost outside the bounds of possibility, unless it was an exact replacement of 
an earlier piece, and such an event is again highly improbable! In these circum- 
stances, it is my belief that this vase, despite Garner's objection to the presence of 
mixed red and white enamels and to the upward and downward flow of the 
dragon’s mane, will one day be established without doubt as belonging to the 





period of its mark. 
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EXHIBITION OF 
MASTERPIECES OF PREHISTORIC EUROPE 
AND ROMAN BRITAIN 


“T is the purpose of this exhibition to isolate a few of the principal antiquities 
I from Prehistoric Europe and Roman Britain and to treat them as individual 

works of art which differ in scale, purpose, and design. The differences in 
lighting, case design, and the use of colour are intended to bring out the char- 
acter of each antiquity. As large cases usually overwhelm the smaller exhibits, the 
cases here are on the same scale as the antiquities. This gives control of light and 
shade so that each specimen can be differently lit and also enables the antiquities 
to be studied from a closer range than is usual. 

While most of the Museum’s large Prehistoric and Romano-British collection 
consists of standard objects of daily use, the pieces exhibited here must have 
been rare and valuable even within their own period. Apart from their artistic 
quality they have other attributes of great interest; for instance, the painted 
plaster from Verulamium is exceptionally well preserved, as a result of the 
application of modern techniques. The horned helmet and the Folkton Drums 
are unique pieces. Finally, some of the pieces, such as the Towcester and Claudius 
heads, represent the taste and the character of their makers so fully that it seems 
possible that here, for the first time in Britain, the individual artist can be 
recognized. 

The galleries in which the prehistoric collection was exhibited until 1939 were 
badly damaged during the Second World War, and are now about to be rebuilt. 
During this process the exhibitions in the room of Prehistory and Roman Britain 
and the Stone Age Room will have to be closed. They will be replaced by an 
interim exhibition in the Iron Age Gallery, but there may be an interval before 
the latter can be opened. This exhibition of ‘Masterpieces’ ensures that at 
least some of the outstanding objects in the collection may be on view without 
interruption. 

1, 2. Reindeer and Mammoth 

These two sculptures were made by the inhabitants of a small open-air camp 
at the base of a cliff at Bruniquel in southern France (Tarn-et-Garonne) about 
10,000 years ago. The reindeer are carved in mammoth ivory and the mammoth 
is made from part of a reindeer antler. It may be the decorated weight from the 
end of a spear-thrower. The pieces are of the finest quality and rank with the 
well-known cave paintings of the same period at Lascaux and Altamira. 


3. Chalk idols 
These chalk cylinders are known as the Folkton Drums. Among the triangle 
and the lozenge patterns on the idols, which may represent hair and clothes, are 
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schematic faces indicated by the curve of the eyebrows (‘pick-axe’ faces) and, on 
the top, by the ‘pair of spectacles’ design. These designs relate them to tombs 
in south-east Spain and in the Boyne Valley in Ireland, both of the period before 
2,000 8.c. The idols were buried in one of a group of eight barrows on Folkton 
Wold in Yorkshire, in the grave of a five-year-old child. The smallest idol was 
behind the child’s head and the other two idols were lying close together, 
touching the hips. An apparently contemporary burial at the centre of the barrow 
contained an early type of pottery ‘beaker’ of about 2,000 B.c, 


4. Celtic neck-ring 

‘Theneck-ring or ‘torc’ is the most impressive piece from the Snettisham Trea 
sure, a group of five hoards of pre-Roman coins and metalwork concealed in a 
field at Kenhill, Snettisham, near Sandringham in Norfolk, around a.p. 1-10. It 
is made of electrum, a mixture principally of gold and silver. Among the gold 
coins in the treasure were quarter-staters of the Atrebates, a Gaulish tribe, made 
in France between 70 and 25 ,c. and a coin of this type was found inside one of 
the decorated ring terminals of the tore. As the English finds of these coins are 
nearly all in Suffolk and Essex or just south of the Thames, it seems likely that 
the tore was made in this region. The remaining pieces in the hoard are mostly 
broken or incomplete, and probably represent the stock-in-trade of a craftsman. 
‘Their arrival in north Norfolk from the area around Colchester is probably the 
result of the raids and changes in tribal government taking place thereabouts 
between 10 n.c, and A.D. 10. 


5. Celtic mirror 

‘This famous mirror was found in an ironstone quarry at Desborough, North- 
amptonshire. It was probably buried with the wife of a Celtic warrior chieftain. 
Only a few of these mirrors exist, but several have been found in graves. The 
Colchester Mirror was found with pottery made in the reign of the Belgic King 
Cunobelin (A.p. 10-43); the finest mirrors are believed to have been made ap- 
proximately between .D.15 and A.D. 30. One mirror was taken to Nijmegen in 
Holland by a Roman soldier. Nearly ail the others are found in southern Britain, 
where they were made, The decorated portion of the mirror is the back. This is 
engraved with a hatched curvilinear Celtic design. The cast handle forms a 
counterpoise to the engraved design. 


6. Helmet 

‘The helmet is a native British version of a design used by Roman legionaries 
and in pre-Roman times in Gaul and Italy. The projecting piece embossed with 
Celtic decoration protects the back of the neck. The style of the embossed orna- 
ment suggests that the helmet was made in northern Britain. Two cheek-pieces, 
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which hung on either side of the helmet, have been lost. The studs by which they 
were attached to the helmet are still in position. They are cross-hatched and were 
originally covered with red enamel. A number of holes in the apex of the helmet 
were used to attach a knob or plume holder. The Roman numeral II is incised on 
one side of the helmet, which suggests that it may have been used by a Roman 
auxiliary soldier. It is thought to have been made between a.p. 50 and a.p. 80 


7. Large Celtic shield 

‘The shield was found in the bed of the River Witham near Washingborough, 
Lincs. It is the only complete example of the early style of shield, though several 
shield bosses have survived. None of these can be dated by direct evidence. The 
‘Witham shield is assigned on stylistic grounds to ¢. 200 8,¢. The shield is made 
of two plates of bronze joined together by an embossed spine with a central boss 
and terminal roundels decorated with an engraved scroll design. This is related to 
preceding continental Celtic designs and is therefore presumably early in the 
British series. The central boss has a heavy embossed Celtic design ornamented 
with coral studs. The shield has a central grip and was backed with wood or 
leather. It was further decorated with an applied famboyant animal design (a 
wild boar), of which the rivet-holes and the outline still remain. A replica of this 
design has been cut out and placed in the appropriate position on the front of the 
shield. (This has not involved any interference with the shield itself and the 
replica is easily detachable.) 


8. Horned helmet 


‘The helmet was found in the Thames at Waterloo Bridge. Two sheets of 
bronze make up the horns, which are decorated with terminal knobs. Two 
further sheets of bronze make up the cap. These are embossed with curvilinear 
Celtic designs and have cross-hatched studs originally covered with red enamel. 
A small additional embossed plate is fixed to one edgeof the cap. The helmet was 
probably made between 70 and 25 3.c. 


9. Meat-hook decorated with birds 

The hook was found in an Irish peat bog (Dunaverney, Co. Antrim). The 
implication is that it was lost or cast intentionally into a lake as a votive deposit. 
Very similar hook prongs are known from deposits of bronze traders’ goods and 
metal dating from about the seventh century #,c., found in south-eastern Eng- 
Jand. These and others found in Ireland and Scotland are thought to be meat- 
hooks. Since the birds must have been horizontal, the Dunaverney hook cannot 
have been used for suspending meat in a practical manner. It could, however, 
have been a ceremonial object like a great number of the other finds in peat 
bogs. The birds decorating the hook belong to a later central European tradition 





than that of the other British meat-hooks and it was perhaps made around the 
sixth century B.c, 


10. Monumental female head 

‘The stone head was found at the Roman town of Lactodorum (Towcester), 
‘Northamptonshire, and is believed to come from the top of a Roman monumental 
tomb (A.D. 200-300). Other sculptured heads also resting directly on square 
stone plinths (je. without necks) are known from Roman tombs in France. The 
hair style and the diadem are Roman and the modelling of the face classical in 
origin. The expression may be derived from Roman tragic masks. It has been 
adapted and transformed by the Celtic artist. 


11. Celtic and Etruscan ewine vessels 

The four bronze wine vessels were found together in a Celtic chieftain’s grave 
at Basse-Yutz in northern France (Lorraine). The two large wine jars are of 
Etruscan workmanship, while the beaked flagons are Celtic. The grave is dated 
around 400 p.c. Many similar Celtic graves are known to have contained wine 
vessels of Greek or Italian origin. The beaked flagons are the most magnificent 
examples of the kind. In general design their shape derives from the classical jug 
with trefoil lip, but these examples are decorated on throat, lip, and base with 
Celtic designs and animals inlaid with coral, The animal on the lip is identified 
as a lion, the handle is a hunting dog, and there is a small duck on the upper part 
of the spout. At the lower end of the handle is a bearded mask with coral eyes. 


12, Service of late Roman silver plate 

‘The service of Roman silver plate was found near Mildenhall in Suffolk. Itis the 
most spectacular discovery of this kind in Britain. A hoard of similar silver ware 
was discovered at Taprain Law in Scotland outside the Roman province, buried 
with coins dating from a.p. 407-11, but this was loot and the objects were 
much damaged. The common features of both services, the presence of flanged 
and scalloped bowls of remarkably similar design, and in particular the borders 
of large round hollow beads, suggest that the services were both made during the 
fourth-century a.b. It seems likely that the bulk of the pieces were made in Gaul or 
nearer Rome. The largest and most impressive piece in the ‘Mildenhall Treasure’ 
is the Great Dish, which has a central embossed mask of a sea god, with a beard 
of seaweed and four dolphins swimming out of his hair. Surrounding this are an 
inner ring of sea creatures and maidens and an outer ring of figures engaged in a 
Bacchic dance. The figures include a drunken Hercules, with his lion skin, and 
Bacchus holding a staff and a bunch of grapes, with his foot on the back of a 
panther. These are purely conventional subjects, as are those of other pieces of the 
same service, Three of the spoons have Christian inscriptions consisting of the 
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Chi-Rho between Alpha and Omega and two others are inscribed pappintedo 
vivas and pascentia vivas. They may well have been christening spoons. A Greek 
word, a form of the name Eutherios, has been roughly scratched on the back of 
the two small platters, This was the name of an official who served under the 
Emperor Julian (4.0. 355-61) in Gaul, and the two platters may possibly once 
have belonged to him. The service was probably the possession of a wealthy 
Roman household, and used for normal domestic occasions until it was buried 
for security during the troubles in the early fifth century. 


13. Small Celtic shield 

The shield was found in the Thames at Battersea, It is made of four pieces of 
bronze sheet joined together by three bronze plates embossed with curvilinear 
scroll and palmette designs ornamented with red enamel studs embellished with 
swastikas. The design may be a very developed form of that on the Witham 
shield, The bronze shield was originally gilded and backed by wood or leather. It 
is pethaps to be assigned to the earlier part of the first century .D. 


14. Part of a plastered wall from Verulamium 

The plaster is from the upper part of the north-west wall of the courtyard of 
a second-century house in the Roman city of Verulamium (St. Albans). In the 
original setting it was sheltered by the corridor roof directly above the dark-red 
dado, which marks the junction of wall and ceiling. The twelve foot of plaster 
is the largest restored fragment from Roman Britain. Its design consists of a 
running scroll of acanthus leaves and lowers painted on a yellow ground, The 
centres of each spiral in the scroll are decorated with roughly drawn pheasants 
and panthers’ masks. 


15. Cavalry parade helmet 

The helmet is the finest British example of the type used by auxiliary horsemen 
in the Roman army for military tournaments and exercises of Gaulish or Iberian 
origin. It is thought to have been made around a.p. 100. All such helmets have 
the same conventionally handsome features and are highly decorated. This ex- 
ample was found at the Roman fort at Brematennacum (Ribchester) in Lan- 
cashire, where the second Spanish cavalry wing is known to have been stationed. 
It is in two pieces. The face is surmounted by a turreted wall of the type known 
as a mural crown, and has an imitation strap beneath the chin, The bonnet has an 
upstanding peak and is decorated with embossed figures of horsemen and foot 
soldiers. On the neck-guard and in the visor is the name ‘Caravi’ in punched 
characters. The nominative case Caravus seems to be of Spanish origin and may 
be the name of the helmets owner. 
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16, Head of the Emperor Claudius 

‘The life-size bronze head of the emperor is a provincial (Gaulish) copy of the 
early Imperial Roman style of portrait and was probably made in France or 
Britain during Claudius’s reign. Various well-known features of the emperor's 
appearance, such as the ears, are faithfully reproduced, though the nose is rather 
large. The Gaulish artist must have worked from an existing portrait and has 
produced a wonderfully natural impression. The set of the head on the shoulders 
and the cast of the eyes suggests the complete statue was of the emperor on horse- 
back, one of the principal ornaments of a Roman city. The head was recovered in 
the River Alde at Saxmundham, near the supposed centre of the Iceni, and some 
way north of Colchester. It is credibly supposed that the head represents loot 
from the sack of Colchester by Boudicca in a.p, 61. 


17. Head of the Emperor Hadrian 

‘The head is larger than life size and probably formed part ofa full-length statue 
‘of the Roman emperor, set up in a public place as was common in the Roman 
provinces. It was found in the Thames near the third arch of London Bridge 
during construction (1834). Two bronze hands of Roman statues have been 
found in the vicinity (Thames Street), As the hands are of different dimensions 
both cannot belong to this statue. The head is of provincial workmanship and the 
statue was probably made in Gaul (ie. France). The hair style is that popularized 
by Hadrian, who was the first emperor to wear a beard. The eyes were probably 
inlaid with glass. The square marks on the neck are where patches were once 
fixed over faults in the casting. The head belongs to the rather stiff Imperial 
style known as Hadrianic. It depicts a man between 3o and 50 years of age. Since 
the emperor was not recognized as heir before his accession, he is unlikely to 
have been honoured with a statue earlier, and so the statue is likely to have been 
made between a.p. 117 and 138, possibly to commemorate the emperor's visit 
to Britain in a.p. 122. G. pe G, Steverino 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Mutallurgy in Archaeology, R. F. Tyscore, Arnold, 1962. 84s. xvi+-pp. 311 
+ pp. 57 of glossaries, appendix, and indexes. 28 plates, 74 figs, 98 tables. 
HE sub-title of this book, ‘A Prehistory of Metallurgy in the British 
| Isles’, is a truer description of the contents than is given by the title. 

‘The author is Senior Lecturer in Metallurgy in a steel town which is not 
very distant from an ancient Roman centre of metallurgy. With these surround- 
ings, some excavation experience, and having formerly been a Research Fellow 
at the Royal School of Mines in London he may be considered competent 
to discern an original technical purpose for the remains described by non- 
metallurgists in their excavation reports upon early sites. 

The book is addressed to both archaeologists and metallurgists. The archaeolo- 
gist will probably find the minutiae of metallurgical argument a little tedious but 
the conclusions derived from the argument will provide him with material for 
reflection and may stimulate him to reconsider earlier results. He will not find 
this a textbook of archaeological metallurgy nor will his lack of knowledge of the 
subject or of its language be greatly relieved by reference to the brief technical 
glossary but his professional habits of observation and comparison, if applied to 
the text, will yield results very rapidly. Over 700 references are quoted and the 
text is built up from this material plus a metallurgical commentary. 

‘The subject-matter is treated in historical sequence, beginning with the 
composition and refining of native gold, copper, and iron and suggesting means of 
recognizing artefacts which have been made from such material. Attempts are 
then made to date the first exploitation of ore-bodies in Great Britain. The com- 
position of these ore-bodies is noted and the possibility is explored that certain of 
the elements present in the ores will also be present in metal smelted from them. 
Caution is enjoined in the interpretation of such evidence. 

Principles of smelting are illustrated by reference to experiments with a pot 
tery kiln and then to various excavation sites. The site at Solomon’s mines in 
Israel is particularly interesting because at an early date dressed copper oxide 
ores appear to have been mixed with fluxes and then smelted in a charcoal bowl- 
fire blown by bellows. Molten copper sank to the bottom of the furnace and the 
slag, which appeared to have been tapped off, had a composition not unlike that 
yielded by an iron-smelting furnace as a result of the presence of iron in the ore. 
The composition of this slag suggests that itis desirable to analyse small deposits 
of ferruginous smelting slags, whenever found, for copper in order to distinguish 
them from iron-smelting slags from the bloomery period. In this chapter dis- 
tinction is made between smelting slags and the crucible slags found during 
simple melting operations: the latter contain a greater proportion of copper. 

There is a lengthy discussion of the excavated sites at which evidence has 
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been found for the presence of bronze working. This points to collection of ores 
from known deposits and its transfer back to settlements for smelting. This was 
performed in furnaces which were little more than domestic hearths whose 
temperature was raised to the necessary level by means of bellows. During the 
Roman period smelting was also carried out near the mining areas. The design 
of smelting furnace employed by the Romans is unknown but it had to be such 
as to permit the ‘bun-ingots’, weighing 30-50 Ib,, to be cooled in an oxidizing 
atmosphere and then stamped with an inscription while the copper was still hot 
and soft, Further light may be shed upon eatly processes outside the Roman area 
of occupation by the excavation of some Irish sites which may still have remains 
worth excavating, undamaged by later working. 

The composition of copper-based artefacts is investigated with a view to 
detecting changes in smelting techniques and in alloying technology. Considera- 
tion of the limited number of metallographic examinations which have been 
published gives some indication of the manufacturing techniques in use in the 
Early, Middle, and Late Bronze Ages. Investigation of alloying technology 
takes the form of a critical commentary on some 500 published analyses. The 
little information which is available on bronze artefacts of the Early Iron Age 
has been collected into a table. Data on the Roman period is discussed and the 
whole period of pre-history is summarized in a table showing the composition of 
copper alloys through the ages. The table shows a gradual abandonment of 
arsenic as a hardening element and its replacement by tin, then Jater the selection 
of an alloy appropriate to the service it has to perform, and finally the introduc- 
tion of zinc into copper alloys. 

Production of tin and tin alloys is considered in one of the shortest chapters 
in the book. A few smelting furnaces of various dates are described and many 
analyses are listed for tin and pewter finds of the Roman period. 

Consideration of lead and silver opens with an account of an experiment, 
designed to show how easily galena could be smelted in primitive conditions, 
which yielded metallic lead together with black glassy slag similar in appearance 
to Roman and medieval slags and containing much more lead than is found in 
modern slags. No detailed account of an early lead-smelting furnace has as yet 
been published. Development is noted from wind-blown ‘boles’ to bellows- 
blown hearths. It is considered economically feasible for the Roman cupellation 
hearths to have been used to desilverize lead containing more than 006 per cent 
of silver, but it is argued that the inscription ‘ex arg’ on a pig of lead does not 
necessarily mean that the lead has actually been desilverized. These pigs of lead 
were exported from Brough-on-Humber, Clausentum, and Runcorn. The ratio 
of copper to antimony in the lead is, to a certain extent, characteristic of the area 
in which the ore was mined. Methods of manufacture of lead-ware, pipes, and 
cisterns are discussed." 
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No silver object has been found in Great Britain of earlier date than the Iron 
Age. Comparison of analyses of later silverware suggests a method of distinguish- 
ing between Roman and native origins. 

‘Consideration of methods of fabrication provides the longest chapter in the 
book. Casting needs moulds and crucibles, while metal-forming processes often 
require subsequent employment of methods of joining. Stone moulds, despite 
their comparative permanence, largely went out of fashion in the Late Bronze 
Age although they continued to be used until the sixth century a.p. They were 
replaced by expendable clay moulds which may have been made with the aid of 
multiple lead patterns formed in permanent bronze moulds: a process paralleled 
by the modern use of the ‘Mercast’ process. A working reconstruction has 
been made of the method employed for moulding a Late Bronze Age sword in a 
clay mould. 

‘A typology of clay crucibles is suggested, showing a general improvement 
with the passage of time. It is suggested that copper slags often look like red 
enamel and that the two can easily be confused, but it is not pointed out that 
true enamels contain about 20 per cent lead while true slags contain at most 
about 7 per cent lead. The two can therefore be distinguished by analysis. 

Forming of metal sheet and wire is described as having had a very early origin. 
Wire may have been drawn as carly as the British Late Bronze Age and a metal 
saw has been found in a Late Bronze Age context. Torcs could be made from 
twisted gold rod or ribbons and tubes or by bending sheet and then either solder- 
ing or riveting along the seam. Beating was employed in order to form buckets 
and cauldrons and it is suggested that the holes often found in bases of cauldrons 
may have been the site of nails employed to fasten sheet metal to the wooden 
chuck of a Belgic pole-lathe while the cauldron was spun, Nevertheless, the 
reader is cautioned against attributing all marks of spinning to ‘spin-forming’. 
‘These marks would also result from ‘spin-finishing’. 

Gold may be joined by hammer-welding because of its freedom from surface 
oxidation. So can silver if it is maintained at a temperature above 500°C. Hard- 
soldering is said to have been known both before and after the Roman period, 
the Whittingham sword being quoted to show that by the Late Bronze Age the 
principle of using a more-alloyed metal to join or solder a less-alloyed metal was 
understood in Britain. Despite this knowledge the Romans employed soft 
solder to join silver handles to silver cups. A section on tinning and plating pro- 
cesses is very brief and reflects a lack of factual information on this topic. A 
suggestion by Gowland that bronze can be plated accidentally on to a near-by iron 
object by galvanic deposition via an aqueous solution is repeated without any 
‘hint that such an actual occurrence is improbable. Copper is dissolved preferen- 
tially from bronze by soil waters and if plating on to iron should take place it is 
copper which would be deposited. The chance that both copper and tin would be 
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plated out together as a film of bronze is very remote, although such plating is 
technically feasible. ‘ 

Fabrication of coins is discussed in detail, eleven pages being devoted to 
analyses, methods of production, and the sites of mints for British coins made 
from gold, silver, and copper alloys. 

Considerable attention is also devoted to the Iron Age. Deposits of various 
types of iron ore are very widespread, with the consequence that iron-working 
sites are not severely localized as were bronze workings. It is not yet known which 
particular trace elements in iron ores are characteristic of particular ore-bodies. 
Primitive iron smelting may be recognized by the presence of a characteristic 
type of slag and of characteristic ‘furnace bottoms’ but the differentiation of 
smelting from smithing sites is a difficult problem. 

Pre-Roman iron industry was on a very small scale and made extensive use of 
ores rich in phosphorus. While considering objects from the Early Iron Age a 
suggestion is examined that the so-called ‘currency-bars’ were in reality semi- 
finished swords. 

‘The Roman Iron Age was marked by large-scale industry. Developments in 
bow! furnaces and tuyéres or the adoption of shaft furnaces resulted in higher 
smelting temperatures, which permitted the slag to be tapped off as a viscous 
fluid. At excavations it is probable that channels designed for tapping slag have 
been confused. with channels for tapping molten iron, which came into use at a 
much later date. Smithing furnaces may be differentiated from smelting furnaces 
by a consideration of their design and by the presence in their vicinity of hammer 
scale, characterizable metallographically. Welded beams from this period are 
considered to be structural beams for hypocausts and like uses, not as a con- 
venient manner of storing material. 

Roman artefacts were made from better-quality ores containing less phosphorus 
than those employed during the pre-Roman period. Methods of carburizing 
the surface of iron in order to produce steel were now understood and permitted 
an improvement in the strength of pattern-welded swords. There was some 
knowledge of the process of quenching as a means of hardening steel. 

In the Dark Age and the Early Medieval Period iron manufacture reverted 
to the methods employed in the pre-Roman period, with little improvement 
until the introduction of water-power, used in the eleventh century for operating 
bellows and in the fifteenth century for lifting hammers. 

Entry into the historical period at the end of the eleventh century still pre- 
sents difficulties of interpretation because the historians were ignorant of the 
principles of the processes which they described. The evidence present in 
Domesday records is discussed. 

‘Anglo-Saxon and medieval steel weapons and cutting implements were made 
by straightforward piling or by pattern-welding. They also featured decorative 
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inlays of silver, copper, and plain iron, During this period there had been no 
advance in the pre-Roman techniques but the knowledge of processes for 
carburizing and heat-treatment was now more widespread. Tempering of 
quenched steel had not yet been practised, 

During the later Medieval Iron Age pattern-welding techniques continued 
to be employed in the manufacture of swords and it is suggested that damascened 
structures resulted from adoption of complicated techniques of forging highly 
carburized strips of iron, or of slightly decarburized thin strips of wootz, at low 
temperatures. 

The blast furnace developed from the bloomery round about the fifteenth 
century, as soon as it was realized that cast iron could be put to good use. 
Wrought iron had then to be made by a separate ‘fining’ process of decarburi- 
zation, followed by removal of excessive quantities of entrapped slag in the 
‘chafery’. The new process almost doubled the yield of iron from the ore. 

The Epilogue notes certain gaps in our knowledge of the development of 
British metallurgy and points out the observations which are necessary to fill them. 

The above outline of its contents indicates that this book cannot be ignored by 
any active archaeologist in Great Britain or by any abroad who feels in need of a 
stimulus for his work. It should also be present in the libraries of all specialists 
who wish to assist archaeologists, if only because of the immense amount of 
research into the literature which it summarizes. Yet the book has faults which 
ought not to be uncritically perpetuated in derivative literature. Attention may 
now be drawn to several statements which are capable of misinterpretation. 

In discussion of experimental smelting in a pottery kiln it is surely not true to 
state that a temperature of the order of 1,063°C. is necessary in order to fire a 
useable pot: many pots found on digs have been fired at temperatures lower than 
this, some as low as 800°C. 

Considering tin and its alloys it is erroneous to ascribe the lack of specimens of 
early tin products to their decay from ‘tin disease’. This name is employed to 
describe the well-known change of tin from a coherent metallic form into a 
powdery non-metallic form which can occur at 13°C. but seldom does so, It has 
been recognized for at least ten years that in Europe the decay of antiquities 
made from tin or lightly alloyed tin invariably follows normal corrosion pro- 
cesses (ref. Studies in Conservation, i (1953), 63-72, and vii (1962), 89-105). It 
is, however, important to have explicit recognition of the fact that the metallic 
composition of corrosion products on an antiquity is, because of their selective 
dissolution in soil electrolytes, an uncertain guide to the composition of the 
alloy from which they have been formed. 

It should also be noted that analyses of the red enamel from Tara, Co. Meath, 
were in fact reported in Trans. Royal Irish Academy, xxx (1893), 277-81, and, 
from Nimrud, in Trans. Soc. Glass Technology, xxviii (1954), 445-56. 
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The presence of copper sulphate in the corrosion products on a bronze 
palstave is indicated without any express statement that the compound is in fact, 
a basic sulphate, although this condition is implied by mention of the presence 
of copper hydroxide, This distinction is important because although the basic 
sulphate is insoluble in water and is well known as a constituent of certain 
patinas, the normal sulphate is sufficiently soluble to be washed away by perco- 
ating water from any bronze found in Great Britain. 

Ina discussion of the annealing of wire by heating it to a temperature above 
its recrystallization temperature it is suggested that 200°C. would suffice for 
pure copper and silver. Technically this statement is accurate, but it is somewhat 
misleading because pure silver was seldom employed and an experimental in- 
vestigation reported by T. Kirke Rose in 7. Jnst, Metals, viii (1912), 86, shows 
that silver containing 7-5 per cent copper requires over 100 hours to become 
fully annealed at 300°C. At a lower temperature the treatment would be even 
more protracted and a practical silversmith could hardly wait so long. 

In addition to these faults, which may be attributable to hasty compilation, 
there are many dropped letters and mis-spellings which occasionally render the 
text difficult to follow. The reviewer finds an abbreviation of ‘graphite’ to 
“grap’ particularly obnoxious. 

Despite its failings the book is well worth its price in terms of compactly 
summarized material, its references to the literature, and its suggestions designed 
to ensure that important data do not pass unobserved at future excavations, It is 
particularly valuable because its subject-matter is found in Great Britain. 

R. M. Oroaw 


SHORTER NOTICES 


of these shorter notices on recent acquisitions does not preclude a more detailed 


The publicat 
discussion of the objects in future issues. 





THE LACOCK CUP 
“Tux Rector and Parochial Church Council 
of the village of Lacock in Wiltshire have 
generously agreed to lend their superb late 
medieval silver covered cup to the British 
‘Museum. The cup, one of the very rare sur- 
vivals of medieval secular plate, is traditionally 
used as a Communion Cup four times a year, 
at Christmas, Easter, Whitsun, and the Har- 
vest Festival. Ie will continue to be used so 


and will be returned to the parish for each of 
these occasions annually, and it will therefore 
not be on exhibition during the four seasons 
when in use. 

“The cup is not hall-marked, but is almost 
certainly English in origin and must have 
been made about a.p. 1400, and not the least 
ofits remarkable features is the fact that it has 
survived in perfect condition. Its design is 
‘of magnificent simplicity and the ornament 
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restrained, being restricted to a simple twisted 
rope pattern and a row of cast cresting of up- 
right leaves applied to the base of the lid, the 
top of its stem, and just above the base of its 
foot. Gilding, too, has been used with re- 
straint and is applied only to the large top 
finial, the cresting, the lip of the cup, and the 
lower part of the expanding foot. 

‘The general public has been able to see the 
cup on only three occasions this century. In 
1937 it was shown at the ‘Treasures of the 
West Country’ exhibition held at Bristol. 
Christie's included it in the exhibition they 
arranged in aid of the Historic Churches 
Restoration Trust, ‘Silver Treasures from 
English Churches’, held at their rooms in 
King Street in 19555 and most recently, the 
cup was one of the major treasures sent by 
this country to the Council of Europe’s 
splended exhibition of ‘European Art around 
1400’, which was mounted in Vienna in the 
carly summer of last yeat 

‘The cup will be exhibited in Edward VII 
Gallery on the opposite side of the gallery to 
the Royal Gold Cup of the Kings of France 
and England, to which it might be said to 
form a fitting companion piece. The Royal 
Gold Cup, for long one of the greatest 
treasures of the Museum, is the work of a 
Parisian goldsmith working for a French 
court about 40 years earlier than the Lacock 
Cup. Many will see in the simple, restrained 
outline and superb sense of proportion of the 
Lacock Cup a fine foil to the rich fare of gold, 
pearls, and colourful enamel of the Royal 
Gold Cup, the product of the love of luxury 
and ostentation of the French and Burgun- 
dian courts of the later fourteenth century. 






















“ANTIQUITIES FROM INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, AND NEPAL 
‘Tue Department of Oriental Antiquities 
has recently added to its collections the 

following important objects: 





1. A gold female figure with a child clinging 
to her skirt and holding a bunch of grapes, 
probably representing the Indian goddess 
of good fortune (Sri). It was found some 
fifty years ago in the N.W.F. Province of 
Pakistan. It resembles in style three gold 
brooches decorated in relief from the first 
century .p. Parthian city of Sirkap 
(Taxila) in West Pakistan. This piece, 
however, in full round, seems to have 
formed the finial of awoman’s hair-pin. Its 
style, though reflecting the phil-Hellenism, 
of Parthian Iran, has a truly Indian feel. Ie 
isa notable addition to the Museum's col- 
lection of Gandhara art, which already 
contains the finest known example of gold- 
work of this period in the Bimaran Reli~ 
4quary. The gold finial, of first- to second~ 
centuty-A.p. date, was purchased through 
the Brooke Sewell Bequest fund (Ht. 1}; 
in. 1962-11-12-1). 

2, Limestone figure of the Sun-God Surya, 
fianked by his supporters Danda, the 
Measurer and Pingala, the Recorder with 
his inkpot and pen, This is an early and. 
rare representation of the deity retaining 
some of the iconographic features, as 
the ‘Scythian’ type hats, and much of the 
style of the classical Gupta period of north 
Indian art (fourth to sixth century 4.p.). 
Itisnot later than the seventh century and 
was carved in what is now the province of 
Madhya Pradesh, Itwas purchased through 
the Brooke Sewell Fund (Ht.27 in, 1962~ 
12-10-1). 

3. Two wooden panels carved with figures of 
the Bodhisattvas AvalokiteSvara and Man- 
justi flanking a now lost central Buddha 
figure. The gilding and colour are probably 
original. ‘The style and quality of the 
figuresand ornament preserve the Palastyle 
of twelfth-century Bengal to such a degree 
‘as to suggest a date for these pieces not 
later than the sixteenth century. ‘The 
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‘exuberant convolutionsof thespandrelorna~ 
‘ment act as.a foil to the hieratic pose of the 
two deities with their formal draperies. The 
whole is a rare achievement of northern 
Buddhist are in Nepal (He. 294 in.). 


COLLECTION FROM 
COLOMBIA 


“Tue Department of Ethnography has re- 
cently received many hundreds of specimens 
collected on behalf of the British Museum 
by two Cambridge graduates, Brian Mose 
and Donald Tayler, as members of the Anglo- 
Colombian Recording Expedition of 1960-1. 
“The collection was assembled during visits 
‘to six widely separated areas of Colombia for 
scientific studies, sound-recording, and film- 
ing. 

"The expedition first visited the Noanama 
Indians living on the Rio San Juan, which 
empties into the Pacific. A comprehensive 
collection was made covering the pottery, 
Dasketry, ornaments, musical instruments, 
hunting, fishing, and ceremonial equipment 
of these riverside Indians, who cultivate 
ssugar-cane and maize, travelling and hunting 
by dug-out canoe. From this region a roof 
apex cap was obtained. Skilfully fashioned by 
hand, without the help of a potter’s wheel, 
‘the sacred diponghu, terminating in a male 
human figure, crowned the conical roofs of 
the older type of pile dwellings lived in by the 
Noanama. These fertility emblems have 
ceased to be made with the adoption of rect- 
angular type houses, and are consequently 
very rare, 

Tn north-west Amazonia the expedition 
‘travelled for more than three months by canoe 
cover 800 river miles. A canoe loaded with 
specimens was lost in rapids, but numerous 
‘examples were secured from the Indians on 
‘the Rio Piraparana of pottery, baskets, bows 
and arrows, blow-pipes, and poisoned darts. 

From this region Macuna Indian dancing 








regalia were obtained. Theresplendent feather 
head-dress, surmounted by a soaring white 
plume, the ground-quartz neck pendant, the 
feather arm ornaments with twinkling green 
beetle-wings, the jaguar-tooth belt, painted 
bark-cloth front, and ‘watcha-nut? ankle- 
rattle are all treasured heirlooms normally 
wrapped carefully in a palm-leaf basket 
stored in, the roof of their thirty-foot-high 
houses. Conical wooden dance masks are 
probably a recent introduction from the 
neighbouring Yahuna Indians. 

After exploring the coasts and the inland 
forests, the expedition climbed to the moun- 
tainous frontier with Venezuela in north-east 
Colombia, where the warlike Motilon Indians 
live. Many quivers of arrows were procured. 
From this region an ‘axe-head” flute was 
obtained, for the Motilones are an extremely 
musical people, The instrument is s0 called 
from the wax, shaped like an axe-blade, 
which surrounds the mouth of the flute. 





GIFTS FROM 
MRS. A. W. F. FULLER 


Mans, Fuuzan has presented a beautifully cast 
miniature bronze figure of an Oba or chief 
‘of Benin, which instead of legs has a convex 
hemispherical base. Thisand one other known, 
similar piece have recently been recognized 
as pieces in a Benin game played in the 
seventeenth century on a bronze board 
covered with rows of small depressions which 
fit the base of this pieces this is probably the 
game still remembered in Benin as ‘the war 
game’, a favourite among the of the 
royal court. This piece probably dates from the 
late sixteenth or early seventeenth century. 

Mrs, Fuller has also presented a carved 
wooden bowl inlaid with haliotis and other 
shells from the Haida Indians of Queen 
Charlotte Islands. This is of unusually fine 
‘craftsmanship, and probably dates from the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
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LIST OF ACQUISITIONS t 
DEPARTMENT OF MANUSCRIPTS! 
Acquisitions, July to December 1962 


‘Autograph poems by Arthur Hugh Clough, 
viz, ‘Bethesda. A Sequel’, ‘The Latest Deca- 
logue’, and “The Stream of Life’; 19th cent. 
‘Add, MS. 50865. Presented by Simon Har- 
court Nowell-Smith, Esq. F.S.A. through 
the Friends of the National Libraries. 

‘Transcripts of French historical documents, 
18th cent. Add. MS, 50866. Presented by 
T. 8. Blakeney, Esq. through the Friends of 
the National Libraries. 

Autograph musical MSS., &c, of Percy 
Aldridge Grainger (1882-1961). Add. 
MSS, 50867-50887. Presented ly his 
widew, Mrs. Ella Grainger. 

Hymn-books, &c., from Church House, 
Westminster; 18th-r9th cent. Add, MSS. 
50888-50900. ‘Transferred from the De- 
partment of Printed Books. 

‘Memoranda and correspondence of Charles 
Prestwich Scott, editor of the Manchester 
Guardians 1911-28. Add. MSS. sogo1- 
50909. Presented in 1932 by his son, John 
Russell Scott, Bsg., and previously reserved. 

Records of the Chiswick Press, supplementing 
Add. MSS. 41867-41960, 43975-43989, 
Add. Ch. 70986-71003; 1880-1951. Add. 
MSS. 50910-50950. Presented by Messrs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoede. 

Autograph leaf of Charles Lamb's essay ‘On 
the Tombs in the Abbey’, as published in 
1833. Add. MS. sogst. 

Letters on Egyptological subjects from 
Reginald Stuart Poole, of the Department 
of Coins and Medals, British Museum, to 
Sir John Gardner Wilkinson; 1851-57. 
Add. MS. 50952. 

The following list includes manuscripts in- 
corporated into the departmental collections 
between July and December 1962. The inclusion 








Collection of 18th-cent. chants. Add. MS. 
50953. Presented by A. Arthur Dale, Esg. 

Diaries of Lt.-Col. Charles Deymer 
of his service in the Far East, including 
the Chinese War of 1860; 1857-74. Add, 
MSS. 50954, $0955. Presented by Miss 
FL. Irene Ashwin in accordance with the 
wishes of the late G. T. Hales, Eg. 

Letters, collected as autographs, addressed 
to the Case, Stansfeld, and Baily familiess 
1813-1919. Add. MSS. 50956, 50957. 
Presented by Miss Margaret Grundy. 

Autobiography of Edmund Calamy (1671~ 
1732)s copy, x8th cent. Add. MSS. 50958, 
50959. Presented by Miss B. B. M. Hilton 
an behalf of the relatives of Maj.-Gen. W. A. 
Watin, CMG. 

Autograph musical compositions of Rutland 
Boughton (1878-1960). Add. MSS, 
50960-51012. Presented (with the excep- 
tion of Add. MS. 50963, 4, B) jointly by his 
son and daughter, A. R. Boughton, Esq. and 
Soy Boughton (Mrs. Christopher Ede). 

Autograph poems entitled ‘Improvisations of 
the Spirit’ by James John Garth Wilkinson, 
the Swedenborgian, chiefly as published in 
1857. Add, MS. 51013. Presented by the 
author's great-granddaughter, Mrs, Leonora 
loon. 

Copies of seven Italian arias in score, the first 
‘two attributed to Girolamo Crescentini 
(1766-1846) early 19th cent. Add. MS. 
51014. 

‘Three string trios by William Shield (1748~ 
1829). Contemporary copy. Add. MS. 
1015. 

of a manuscript in this list does not necessarily 

imply that it is available for study. 
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Autograph musical MSS. of William Russell 
(1777-1813); late 18th-early 19th cent. 
‘Add. MSS. $1016-s1019. 

Chartulary of Bruton Priory, Co. Somersets 
13th cent; with later additions. Egerton 
MS. 3772. 

Fifteen deeds of the Caxton family, of Little 
Wratting, Co. Suffolk; 1420-67. Add. Ch. 


pses7ssi9. Presented by Rey Thomson, 


Pa from Oxyrhynchus, comprising all the 
texts published in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
vol. xxvii (1962), except for no. 2453. 
Papyri 3036-64. Presented by the Com- 
mittee of the Egypt Exploration Society. 


DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL PRINTED BOOKS 
AND MANUSCRIPTS 


Acquisitions, Faly to December 1962 


1. ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS 

‘Mishkatt al-anwar wa-lasif al-akhbir, a 
collection of verses from the Kur’in and 
sayings of the Prophet Muhammad and of 
‘other Prophets, Saints, and Sages, arranged 
in 48 chapters according to subject-matter, 
each chapter bearing upon a certain aspect 
of the spiritual life. There is no indication 
of authorship in the text and the work is 
entirely different from Ghazalt’s mystical 
treatise Mishkit al-anwir. Naskht. 1072/ 
1662 (Or. 12751). 

Sharh al-Mulakhkhas, a commentary by 
‘Misa ibn Mabmad al-Ram, called Kxgi- 
zzidah (4.,¢. 830/1427) on al-Mulakhkhas, 
compendium of astronomy by Mahmad 
al-Chaghmint (4. ¢, 618/1221). Nasta'lik. 
'950/1543 (Or. 12759). 

Diwan Jabril al-Rahib al-Lubnint. The 
poems of Jabril al-Halabi, a Maronite priest 
and monk of the Order of St. Anthony the 
Great. In the recension of one of his fellow 
monks. Naskht. 17th cent. (Or. 12762). 

Jawahir al-Kur'an. Kitab al-arba‘in fi ugGl 
al-din, part 3 of Jawahir al-Kur’an, an 
exposition of Islamic theology based on the 
text of the Kur'in, by Abu Hamid Mubam- 
mad al-Ghazilt (4. sos/trx1). Naskht. 
661/126 (Or. 12765). 

‘Adab al-ausiya, a treatise on the Islamic law 





of bequests according to the Hanaft school 
by Fudail ibn “Alt al-Jamalt (4, 991/1583). 
Nasta'lk. 1157/1744 (Or. 12766). 

Kitab Mushtamil ‘ala ahadieh, ‘a collection 
of sayings attributed to Prophets, Saints, and 
Sages. Autograph. Naskhi. 1261/1845 (Or. 
12767). 

‘Taghytr al-tankth. A commentary by Ibn 
Kamil Pasha (4. 940/1533) on ‘Ubaid 
Allah ibn Mas'ad al-Mabbabr’s treatise on 
Islamic law according to the Hanaft school, 
‘Tankth al-ugdl. Naskht tending towards 
Nasta‘lik. 96/1559 (Or. 12770). 

Mabirik al-achar fi sharh Masharik al- 
Anwar, a commentary by ‘Iza. al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Latif ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn al-Malak ibn 
Firishtah (4. 797/1395) on Mashirik al- 
‘Anwar, a collection of Traditions compiled 
by Hasan ibn Muhammad al-Gaghint (d. 
{650/1250), who based his work mainly on 
the collections of al-Buhkart and Muslim, 
Nasta‘lk. 1072/1662 (Or. 12790). 

Al-Wasilat al-Ahmadiyah wa’l-Zari‘at al- 
Sarmadiyah, a commentary by Rajab ibn 
Ahmad (4. c. 1087/1676) on al-Tartkat 
al-Muhammadiyah, a mystical treatise on 
asceticism and ethics by Muhammad ibn Pir 
“Alt al-Birkawt (Birgili) al-Baltkastt (d. 
81/1573). Nasta'tk. 1220/1805 (Or. 
12807). 
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Kurn, Hizb 13 and hab 14 of the Kur’an 
(v.82-vi. 108), copied on vellum in remark- 
ably fine large Maghribt script, probably in 
the 13th—r4th cent. in Morocco, possibly in 
Spain, Hizb 13 is preceded by two fine 
ornamental pages (Or. 12808). 

Kurin, A calligraphic copy written at 
Jerusalem in 792/1390 in fine Naskht 
Script with gold ruled margins, gold division 
marks, and marginal instructions about 
recitation, &. in gold, red, blue, yellow, 
and green. With several ornamental pages 
(Or. 12809). 


11, GUJARATI MANUSCRIPT 
Okhtharap. A lyrical poem in Gujarati 
written by Premfnand (1636-1734) con~ 
cerning the rescue of Ushi, daughter of 
Bint, a demon, and her marriage to 
Anicuddha, grandson of Krishna, With 106 
miniatures. Devanagari script. 18th cent. 
(Or. 12743). 


Uk, PRAKRIT MANUSCRIPT 
Kalpa-stitra of Bhadra-bthu, a Jain hagio- 
graphical work. Calligeaphic copy with 43 
miniatures. Samvat 1549 (A.D. 1493) (Or. 
12744). 


IY. TURKISH MANUSCRIPTS 
Abkim-i niictim, An astronomical treatise 
compiled from various works, Islamic and 
Western, by Mehemmed ibn ‘All, Re'fr 
elemitneccimin, at the suggestion of tsma'tl 





Aga ibn Mehemmed el-Malatl. Neskht. 
1210/1795-6 (Or. 12746). 

Divan of Seikh Vuslet Efendi, who belonged 
to the Khalvett Order and flourished in 
the first half of the 18th cent. Nesta‘ltk. 
1252/1836-7 (Or. 12747). 

“Thadit-i bedeniye. An anonymous work on 
religious precepts, in 63 chapters, based 
upon such works as the Fikha Ekber, 
‘fmid al-fslim and the Wiktyah, Vocal- 
ized Neskhi, 17th cent. (Or. 12753). 

Feuiva-i Bursali Seyyid ‘Alt Efendi. A col- 
lection of answers to legal questions by 
Seyyid ‘Alt Efendi of Bursa, Autograph. 
Neskht. 18th cent. (Or. 12755). 

Gurret el-fetava. Another collection of 
answers to legal questions by $adik Mehem- 
med Efendi of Chios (d._ 1099/1687-8), 
Neskhf, 12g1/1815-16 (Or. 12756). 

V, HEBREW MANUSCRIPT 

Shulhiin ‘Pahsr. A compendium of law in 
two parts, bound together. ‘The first part, 
by Joseph ben David Pardo, printed in 
Amsterdam in 1686; the second, by Solomon 
ben David de Oliveyra, written in a Sephardi 
rabbinic hand of the 17th cent. (Or. 1272). 


Vi. PALI“RURMESE MANUSCRIPT 

‘Mahivagga. Part of the Pali Buddhist canon 
written in Burmese characters. Vinaya text 
dated a.v. 1771. Text in Pali except for 
a short colophon giving the date. Palm- 
leaves enclosed in painted boards (Or. 
12742). 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


Acquis 


BRITISH SCHOOL AND FOREIGNERS- 
IN-ENGLAND 

Davin Cox (1783-1859). Study of trees. 

Black chalk and water-colour. 378 x 

47°5 cm. Presented by T. Jones, Esq. 





ions 1962 


Joux Devoro (A. 1708-2). Baroque stage 
design. Pen and brown ink with water- 
colour. 23 x20°5 cm. Purchased. 

Berxano Lexs (1682-1740). Edward 
‘Byng. Water-colour on ivory. Signed and 
dated 1724. Oval 8 x6-3 om. Purchased. 
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Sim James Tuorwate (1675-1734). De- 
sign for the painted decoration of a staircase. 
Pen and brown ink with brown and grey 
wash, 30-1 x 43-2 cm. Purchased. 

Toxo Wiutrams Brguesr. 65 drawings by 
various British artists. 


ITALIAN SCHOOL 


Baccro Banpivenur (1488-1559). Half 
draped woman holding a dish or a flat basket. 
Red chalk. 26:2 x 20-3 em. Purchased. 

Grouto Camer (¢. 1500-72). Two designs 
for freuen the fret wat of the nave of 

S. Sigismondo, Cremona. Pen and brown 
ink, over black chalk. 36-5 x49'9 cm. 
Purchased. 

Pirro Lrconto (1510(2}-83). Aegle and 
Apollo, Pen and brown ink. 14 X10'5 em. 
Purchased. 

Canttto Procaccrnt (1560-1629). Group 





of seldiers. Red chalk. 32-1 27-3 cm. 
Purchased. 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS 
Gruss Nzyrs (1623-87). An album of 41 
landscape drawings, mainly in pencil and 
grey wash. Various sizes. Prevented by 
Mrs. 8. Lefray. 
GERMAN scHooL 
Wenzet vox Oumurz, (active ¢, 1480- 
1500). Death of the Virgin. Engraving. 
Dated 1481. 25-4168 cm. Purchased 
through the Campbell Dodgson Fund. 
FRENCH scHooL 
©. J. Narome (1700-77). View in the 
Campo Vaccine, Rome. Pen and brown ink, 
with black and red chalk and water-colour, 
heightened with white. Signed and dated 
1763. 305 x45°3 cm. Begueathed by 
F. Modan, Big. 


DEPARTMENT OF COINS AND MEDALS 
Some recent acquisitions 


(1) 1,200 antoniniani of Roman emperors 
and empresses ranging from Aurelian 
(a. 270-5) to Allectus (A.D. 293-6), 
which formed part ofthe large Glouces- 
ter Treasure Trove, were purchased. 
‘The full market value, in accordance 
with treasure trove regulations, was paid 
to the finder as an ex gratia payment for 
declaring his find to the authorities. 
Reg. no. 1962, 12-12. 

(2) Bought from Messrs. Spink 8 Son, Led.: 
‘wo gold solidi of the emperor Anasta~ 
sius (A.p. 491-518) of the mint of 
‘Thessalonica. Reg. no. 1962, 12-13. 

(3) Bought from Messrs. B. A. Seaby, Ltd.: 
‘two rare Anglo-Saxon pennies of Ead- 
mund (a.p. 939-46) and Eadgar (4.0. 


959-75) respectively, the former of an 
unrecorded moneyer Wisstan; the latter 
of the Chester moneyer Martin. Reg. 
1, 1962, 4-1. 

(4) Presented by the Director of the Hermi- 
tage Museum, Leningrad: a bronze 
medal of Major Yuri Gagarin the 
astronaut. Reg. no. 1962, 12-11. 

(5) Presented by Dr. D. M. Lang, School of 
Oriental and African Studies: a collec- 
tion of 46 Russian dengis. Reg. no. 
1962, 11-22. 

(6) Presented by Lt.-Col. J.C. Powell-Price, 
1194 Ladbroke Road, London, W. 11 
a rare silver coin of the Indian ruler 
‘Amoghabhiti of Kuninda, c. 1st cent. 
nc. Reg. ns, 1962, 10-11. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
Aeguisitions 1962 





1, Handle from a faience cosmetic spoon, 
decorated on one side with a igure of Bes 
and on the other with a man with two 
gazelles (66536, L. 3 in., Late Dynastic 
Period, ¢. 800 1.<.) 

2, Part of a lotiform faience cup decorated 
with scene in raised relief showing a 
papyrus boat in the marshes (65786, H. 
5tin., Late Dynastic Period, . 8003.¢. 

3. Ivory figure of a woman from Meir, 
Middle Egypt (65785, H. 44 in., Sixth 
Dynasty, ¢. 2300 2. 

. Bronze figure of a standing man (66537, 
1st Intermediate Period-Middle King- 
dom, ¢. 2100 B.c.). 

5. Upper part of a faience ushabti-figure of 
Psemthek, son of Sekhmetnefert (65787, 
H. 4}in,, XXVIth Dynasty, ¢, 600 8.c.). 

















6. Faience figure of a baboon holding her 
infant on her lap (65788, H. 42 in, 
XXVIth Dynasty, ¢. 600 8.¢.). 

7. Painted wooden stela inscribed with the 
standard funerary prayer for the lady 
Bastetirdis, daughter of Pacftjauemaui~ 
bastet (65789, H. 15$ in, XXVIth— 
XXXth Dynasty). Presented by Mrs. 
Naomi Mitchisen, 

8, Funerary papyrus with Saite version of the 
Book of the Dead for Taesis, daughter 
of Nesnephthys (10796, 8x83 in., 
XXVIth Dynasty, c. 600 2.c.). 

9. Collection of forty-eight miscellaneous 
‘objects from the excavation of Professor 
Walter B. Emery at Qasr Ibrim, Nubia, 
1961-2 (4th-sth cent, a.v.). Presented 
ly the Egypt Exploration Society. 








DEPARTMENT OF WESTERN ASIATIC ANTIQUITIES 
Acquisitions 1962 


132938-46. From the 1961 excavations of 
the British Schoo! of Archaeology in Iraq at 
Fort Shalmaneser, Nimrud. Phoenician and 
Syrian ivory carvings of the gth and 8th 
cent. 

13947-58. Amulets in the form of lead 
strips inscribed with texts in Mandacan, 
Probably from southern Babylonia, c. 6th 
cent. a.p. Purchased, 

132959. Limestone incense altar with a 
female figure carved on each of its’ four 
sides. From Syria, ¢. 7th cent. nc, Pur- 
chased. 

132960. Bronze figurine of a fish-tailed 
goddess. Elamite, «. 13th cent. v.c, Pur 
chased. 

132961. Bronze fibula with lion's head ter- 
iminals. Phrygian, 8th cent. n.c. Purchased. 

132962. Bronze figurine of an Assyrian god 








with arms outstretched, Assyrian, 8th-7th 
cent, w.c, Purchased. 

132963. Lion’s head of red burnished pottery 
from a theriomorphic vase. From Asia 
Minor, ¢, 18th cent. 2.c. Purchased. 

132964. Bronze head of the god Pazuzu, 
‘Assyrian, gth-8th cent. n.c. Purchased. 

132965-7. Fragments of three terracotta 
Female figurines. From Susa, Presented by 
Mr. H. Hughes. 

132970. Clay face of the god Pazuzu. 
‘Assyrian, 8th—7th cent. w.c. Presented by 
Mr. B. F. Crundwell. 

132971. Calf’s head of baked clay, North. 
Mesopotamian, ¢. 1500 2.¢., pethaps from 
apiece of furniture. Presented ly Dr. R. D. 
Barnett. 

132972-7. Group of objects, including 
terracotta female figurine, a grey pottery 
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thyton in the form of a humped bull, three 
miniature bronzes in the form of humped 
bulls, a miniature bronze stag, and a cylin- 
drical bronze container with two stag's-head 
handles on the lid. From Amlash,N, Persia, 
«, 800 n.c. 

1329789. Two cylinder seals of the Neo- 
Babylonian period. Purchased. 

1329813. Four tablets, inscribed in cunei- 
form, three of the Neo-Sumerian and one of 
the Old Babylonian period. Bequeathed by 
the late Mrs. V. Prestage. 

132985, Glass phial with cut architectural 
decoration. Sassanian period. Purchased. 

132986. Bronze group of two warriors with 
rested helmets. From Khurvin, Persia, 
ith cent, w.c, Purchased, 


132987-97. Phoenician, Syrian, and As- 
Syrian ivory carvings, and one horse’s cheek= 
piece of gypsum, from the 1962 excavations 
of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq 
at Fort Shalmaneser, Nimrud. gth-8th 
cent. n.c, 

132998. Gold lunate pendant with South 
‘Arabian inscription, From Shabwa, Hadra~ 
maut, and cent. a.p. Presented by Dr. R. 
Beydown, 

132999-3007. Pottery vessels from a cave 
‘on the Rock of Gibraltar. Phoenician, sth— 
4th cent. n.c, Presented by Dr. J. Waechter. 

133024. Silver bowl, with scene of king 
between lions. Sassanian, sth cent. Pur= 
chased. 


DEPARTMENT OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 
Acquisitions, Fuly to December 1962 


1, Marble head of ‘pseudo-Seneca’, nose 
missing. Roman, Ht, 12} in. On per- 
manent loan from the London County 
Council. Reg. no, 1962, 8-245 1. 

2. Marble fragment of a relief: Niobid, 
Early second century A.D. perhaps from 
a Roman sarcophagus. Ht. 17 in. On 
permanentloan from the London County 
Council. Reg. no. 1962, 8-24, 2. 

3 Terracotta head froma figure of a goddess. 
Late Minoan, He. $ in. Reg. no. 1962, 
10-17, 1. 





4+ Fragmentary silver head-vase. Greek, 
fourth century mc, Reg. no. 1962, 12— 
1%) 1 

5. Bronze weight in the form ofa recumbent 
calf, Cypriot, Late Bronze Age. L. 
1h in. Given by Mr. J. Bomford. Reg. 
no, 1962, 12-13) 1, 

6, Six fragmentary statuettes from Volo in 
north Greece. ‘Third century .c. 
Heights ranging from 1} in. to 4 in. 
Given by Mr. P. King. Reg. no. 1962, 
11-26, 1-6. 





DEPARTMENT OF BRITISH AND 
MEDIEVAL ANTIQUITIES 


Acquisitions, Fauly to December 1962 


POST-ROMAN 
‘A Merovingian coin-brooch of the 7th or 
8th cent. imitating a 4th-cent. coin of the 
Western Empire. Given by K. H. Facob, 
Esq. (1962, 10-1, 1). 


A small MS. ledger, belonging to William 
Duesbury, proprietor of the Derby porcelain. 
factory, with accounts for the year 1769-70. 
Purchased (1962, 10-2, 1). 

‘Three lead stars said to be ‘from the roof of 
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a Chantry fitted up in Ogbourne St. George 
church temp. Henry 7—new roofed A.D. 
1840'. Given by Mrs. H. Kingcome (1962, 
10-3, 1-3). 

Rhinoceros horn covered goblet, carved with 
scenes of the legend of Meleager and Ata- 
lanta, nymphs, amorini, dogs, &c. South 
German, ¢. 1660-80. Formerly in the 
collection of Baron Lionel de Rothschild, 
M.P. Purchased (1962, 10-45 1). 

1. Gold ring, set with late Antique gem en- 
agraved with the igure of Minerva; legend 
around the bezel reads of: ‘${igilum] 
RICHARD REG rfrivatum). Probably the 
personal signet ring of King Richard I 
(1189-1199). 

2, Gold ring, bezel set with a pyramidal 
diamond, shoulders engraved (with traces 
‘of enamel) with floral design. Early 16th 
cent. This type of diamond ring was 
used for writing on glass, Given by 
Dr. Foan Evans, P.S.A. (1962, 11-1, 
rand a). 

A small bronze mount of the Merovingian 
period, decorated with a stylized animal, 
7th-Bth cent. Purchased (1962, 11-2, 1). 

A Renaissance jewel, verre eglomisé scene of 
Christ driving the money-changers from the 
‘Temple, under a dome-shaped crystal. Ger= 
man, early x6th cent. Formerly in the 
collection of Dr. Joan Evans, P.S.A. Given 
ty Martin Norton, Esq. (1962, 113) 1). 

A ‘Black Forest’ clock with wooden frame 
and unusual striking-train controlled by a 
foliot. Dial dated 1737. Given ly A. 
Ebelthite, Bsg. (1962, 12-1, 1). 

A late Roman glass vessel with engraved 
inscription KYPIA and lattice pattern. Pur= 
chased (1962, 12-2, 1) 





PREHISTORIC AND ROMANO-BRITISH 

A bronze ox-head bucket-mount from Somer- 
set, near Shepton Mallet. rst cent. .p. 
Purchased (1962, 7-6, 1). 

Roman silver cups found at Hockwold, Nor 
folk, and declared treasure trove, Purchased 
(1962, 7-7). 

Mesolithic industry from a site near Guild- 
ford. Purchased (1962, 10-5). 

A type series of Neolithic and Early Bronze 
‘Age pottery from the site at Ariano, south 
Italy. Purchased (1962, 10-6). 

Fragments of Roman glass from stratified 
deposits in the Roman town of Alcester, 
Warwickshire. Given by Howard Hughes, 
Esq, (1962 10~7). 

Romano-British iron scythes from the 1962 
excavation of a villa at Barnsley Park, nr, 
Cirencester. Given by Lord Faringdon 
(1962, 11-4). 

Five sherds of the Italian sub-Appenine cul- 
ture from Coppa Nevigata, Manfredonia, 
Given by R. L. 8. Bruce-Mitford, Esq., 
F.8.A, (1962, 11-5). 

A late Roman buckle of provincial type of 
late 4th or early sth cent. a.p. found on the 
site of the Roman fort at Catterick, Pure 
chased (1962, 114, 1). 

Flint arrow-heads from Zlyten, 35 km. east 
‘of Lepcis Magna, ‘ripolitania. Given by 
A. H. Dauncey, Eig. (19625 11-7). 

A Romano-British brooch from a and-cent. 
rubbish pit of the Roman fort at Wall, 
Staffordshire. Given by A. Ryman, Esq. 
(1962, 12-4, 1). 

A collection of North American stone-age 
artefacts, including Early Man points, and 
complete collections from two sites in 
‘Texas. Purchased (1962, 12-6, 1). 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES 
Acquisitions, Fuly to December 1962 


curna 

Pottery bull. “T'ang period (a.n. 618-906). 
He. 8 in, Bequeathed by the Earl of Sand- 
wich, 1962, 10-22, 1. 

Carved black and red lacquer dish. Late 1th 
cent. A.p, Diam, 17 in. Brooke Sewell Fund, 
1962, 7-16, 1. 

(2) Porcelain vase decorated in underglaze 
blue, mark of Hstan T@. 17th cent. 
A.D. Ht. 4°3 in, 1962, 10-19, 1. 

(8) Glazed pottery roof tile, 17th cent. A.p. 
He. 16 in. 1962, 10-19, 2 

(© A Lady showing a painting to two 
children. Painting by Liu Ydan, dated 
1701. 1962, 10-13, 04. 

Bequeathed by Sidney Richards, 

(a) Carved bamboo brush pot. 17th cent. 
Ad. He. 58 in. 1962, 10-18, 1. 

(8) Pewter ewer signed by Chin Keng. 
18th cent. a.p. Ht.6in. 1962, 10-18, 
2. Given by Miss Adeline Glass. 

Porcelain bowl decorated in underglaze blue. 
Late 18th cent, a.p, Diam. 5:1 in. Given 
by Ralph M. Chait. 1962, 7-20, 1. 

Five painted clay figures depicting Boxer 
types. 19th cent. A.p. Given by Mrs. M. L. 
Pocle. 1962, 10-23, 1. 

‘The Arhat Ingada. Painting on silk, dated 
1345. Brooke Sewell Bequest. 1962, 12-8, 
or. 











JAPAN 
Double gourd porcelain vase decorated in 

enamels, Kutani ware, 17th cent. a.D, 

He. 8 in. 1962, 10-20, 1. 

(a) Twofold screen depicting the Civil War 
of Taira and Minamoto. Kano School: 
about A.D. 1650. 

(8) Woman and two children. Kakemono 
on paper. By Chikakazu (Ukiyo 


School): about A.D. 1780. Begueathed 
dy Sidney Richards, 

3 woodcut prints by Eisen, Toyokuni I, 
Kuniyoshi. 1962, 7-4 01-03. 

3, woodcut books, illustrated by Toyohiro. 
‘Majorie Coldwell Fund. 1962, 12-8, 
03-05, and a colour-printed book-wrappers 
Osaka; 1st quarter 18th cent. 


SOUTH ASIA 
Gold figurine of the goddess Sri, Gandhara, 
rst cent. A.D. Ht. ff in. Brooke Sewell 
Bequest. 1962) 11-12, 1. 

Schise frieze carved with Buddha subduing 
the Naga Apalila, Gandhara, 2nd—rd 
cent. A.D. Length 14 in, Given by the 
Berough of Worthing Museum and Art 
Gallery, 1962, 11=14, 1. 

Stucco female head with traces of pigment. 
Gandhara, 3rd—gth cent, a.p. Ht. 4-7 in, 
Given ly the Rev. G. H. Lester-Garland, 
Limestone figure of Strya. Central India. 
ath cent. ap, Ht. aft. 3in. Brooke Sewell 

Fund. 1962, 12-10, 1. 

Bronze figure of a Jina. Western India, 7th 
cent. A.D. Ht. 6 in. 1962, 7-22, 1. 
Carved Buddhist plaque. India (probably 
from Dakshina Kosala). 8th cent. A.D. 
He. 11} in, Brooke Sewell Fund. 1962, 
10-17, 3 

Standing male figure of red sandstone, India 
(North-East Rajasthan). gth cent. AD. 
He. 23 in. Brooke Sewell Fund. 1962, 
10-17, I. 

Standing female figure of red sandstone. 
India (North-East Rajasthan). gth cent. 
‘A.D. Ht. 19 in, Brooke Sewell Fund. 1962, 
10-175 2. 

Sandstone figure of the snake goddess Manast. 
India (Pala dynasty). gthcent. .p. Ht. 2ft. 
11 in, Brooke Sewell Fund. 1962, 11-13, 1- 
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Grey schist figure of Varaht. India (Nolum- 
ba). roth cent. ap. Ht. 1 ft. 7 in. Brooke 
Sewell Fund. 1962, 11-13, 3. 

Grey schist figure of the mother of one of 
the Jinas. India (Gujarat). 11th cent. a.D. 
He 1 ft, 10 in, Brooke Sewell Fund. 1962, 
11-13, 2. 

‘Three’ carved stone bracket figures. India 
(Mysore). Hoysala Period. Early rath 
Cent, a.p. Ht. 3 ft. Brooke Sewell Fund and 
Brooke Sewell Bequest. 1962, 7-21, 1-3. 

‘Marble female worshipper. India (Gujarat). 
Early 13th cent. ab. Ht, 2 fe. 4 in, 
Brooke Sewell Fund. 1962, 11-13, 4. 

Two carved wooden panels, gilded and 
painted; one carved with the Bodhisattva 
Manjusti, the other with Avalokitesvara, 
Nepal: r6th=17th cent. a.p. He. (of each) 
29h in. Brooke Sewell Fund. 

‘Mani-stone of red sandstone, Tibet (from 
Ladakh), rgth cent. av. Width 73 in, 
Given ly Lt.-Col. C. B. 8. Bower. 1962, 
7-23, 1. 

Pair of gilt bronze disks engraved with lotus. 
Ceylon, 18th cent. 4.0, Diam. § in, Given 
by Perey E. Spielmann, BSc FRC. 
1962, 11-16, r. 

An iron sword with brass inlay and an iron 
dagger with brass hilt inlaid with copper and 
silver. Ceylon. 18th cent. av. Given by 
Miss A. Righy. 1962, 7-24, 1-2. 








SOUTH RAST ASIA 
Green glazed terracotta plaque carved with 
Jitaka scene. Probably from the Shwezigon 
Temple, Pagan, Burma. 12th cent. A.D. 


He. rr in. Given by the Rev. and Mrs. 
Buart W, Lewis. 1962, 11-15, 





Java. gth=1oth cent. a.n. 
Given by Miss Daphne Frazer. 1962, 10— 
16, 1-2. 


ISLAMIC 


Fragment of marble funerary stele engraved 
in Kufic and dated between a.v. 912 and 
1008. From Tripolitania, Given by F. N. 
Davies, Bs9. 1962, 10-15, 1. 

(2) Glass beaker with cut decoration. Per- 
sian (Nishapur). gth cent. ap, Ht. 
32in, 

(2) Pottery bow! (a waster’) with ‘xgraffiato’ 
decoration under colourless glaze. Per= 
sian (from Sultaniyah). 14th cent, a.D, 

(0) Glazed pottery fragments found at 
Sultaniyah, Kashan, and Tus. Persian, 
1gth-rsth cent. 4.p. 

(a) Glazed tile fragments from the Blue 
Mosque at Tabriz. (a.n. 1465), 

(@) Fragment of Celadon found at Tus, 
Chinese. 13th-r4th cent. 

Given by Basil Gray, Bsgy O.B.E. 1962, 

7-19) 1-7. 

A series of pottery and porcelain fragments 
recovered from Siraf, Bibikhatun, Firuza- 
bad, Darab, Istakhr, and  Sultaniyah, 
Chinese and Islamic. Mainly 7th~roth 
cent. a.. Given by Dr. Alastair Lamb, 

Brass Jug with silver and gold inlay. Lauda- 

inscription to Sultan Husayn Baygara 

ed by Muhammad b. Ibrahim 

Ghori . 903 (A.p. 1497). Persia (Herat). 

He. +1 in. 1962, 7-18, 1. 

‘Turquoise glazed pottery lamp with six 
spouts. Egyptian. r4th-rsth cent. a.p. 
He. 5+1 in. Given by %. Haig Nicholson, 
Eig. 1962, 7-17, 1 

Pottery dish with underglaze decoration in 
black and blue. Persia (Kubatcha): about 
Av. 1600. Diam. 2 in. Givenby Madame 
‘ean Goudchaux in memory of Fean Goud- 
chausx, Avocat, Offcier de la Ligion d'Hon- 
neur, Oroix de Guerre avec Etoile d'argent. 
(4. 21.4.62). 1962, 11-17, 1 

Manuscript miniature of animals fighting 
before spectators in front of a portal, Tur- 
kish: about a.p. 1600. 1962, 10-13, o1. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ETHNOGRAPHY 


Acquisitions 1962 


AFRICA 


A carved figure of a woman and child prob- 
ably from the Baga tribe, West Africa, 
Purchased, 

‘Three stone implements and a stone rubber 
‘or pounder from or near the Bafi and Moinde 
rivers, Sefadu District, Sierra Leone. Pre- 
sented by Dr. M. C. P. Easmon. 

‘A wooden standing figure of a woman with 
a bowl, said to have belonged to the great- 
grandfather of the vendor from the Mende 
village of Ngiegboiya, Sierra Leone. Pur- 
chased. 

A pottery vessel excavated on a site 80 miles 
north of Takoradi, Ghana. Presented by 
D.P. Speck, Esq. 

‘Two Ashanti drums and an Ashanti stool 
collected in Ghana about 1900. Presented 
by Miss Main. 

‘A cast bronze figure, probably used in a game 
similar to chess, from Benin, Nigeria. 
Presented by Mrs. A.W. P. Fuller. 

‘A brass object with a human head from the 
‘Western Ibo near Agbor, Western Nigeria, 
Presented by M. R. Innes, Esq. 

‘Three mirrors in wooden frames carved in 
Thostyleand an iron arrow-head,all obtained 
in Aro-Chuku, Eastern Nigeria, during the 
Aro Expedition, 1900-1. Presented by 
D. A. Macalister, Big. 

‘A staff carved in the form of a human figure 
from Eastern Nigeria, Purchased. 

‘A collection of thirty-one carved figures and 
thirty-nine other ethnographical specimens 
from West Africa, mainly Eastern Nigeria, 
Purchased. 

A Nigerian brass mask of unusual style, 
perhaps from the lower Niger region. 
Presented by Lady Epstein. 

‘A carved wooden dance mask from the Nupe 





of Northern Nigeria, collected by Leo 
Frobenius 1910-12. Presented ly Mrs. 
Webster Plass. 

‘A wooden mask in the form of a horned 

imal from the pagan tribes of Northern 

ia, probably near the Cameroons. 
Presented by K. A. Webster, Esq. 

A small collection of ethnographical speci- 
mens from the Hottentots of South West 
Africa. Presented by Claude Melntyre, Bs. 

A barbed iron spear-head and an arrow-head 
probably from Rhodesia. Presented by 
P. Russell, Esq. 

A small Chinese potsherd of late date from 
Arab ruins near Bagamoyo, Tanganyika; 
and eight pieces of haematite colouring 
material from the painted rock shelter of 
Mtoko, Southern Rhodesia” Prested by 
W.B. Fagg, Esq. 

‘Two wooden chairs, one of typical Zanzibar 
‘Arab form, the other in a European baroque 
style, both collected in Zanzibar in the rgth 
century. Presented by Mrs. Ca’ 

A wooden coffee mill of Arabian form with 
bone and shell inlay, suggesting an east or 
north-east African origin, Purchased. 

A collection of carnelian beads taken at the 
Battle of Omdurman, Sudan, Presented by 
8. M, Richards, Esq. 















AMERICA 

A carved wooden food bowl, inlaid with 
haliotis shell, carved in the form of a beaver, 
from the Hida Indians of the north-west, 
coast of America. Presented by Mrs. 
A.W. PF. Faller, Esq. 

‘A stone spear-head of the Adena culture from 
Galesville, Maryland, U.S.A. Presented by 
Miss Anne Murray. 

‘A pair of stone ear-spools, probably, of 
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‘Mercala workmanship, found in the State of 
Guerrero, Mexico. Presented by Martin 
Kiek, Esq. 

'A small series of potsherds found on the 
surface of the Aztec site of Santa Cecilia, 
Mexico. Presented by Adrian Dighy, Esq. 

“Three fragmentary pottery figurines from 
various sites in Mexico. Presented by 
Mrs, W. A. F Bell. 

A collection of pottery vessels from Mexico, 
including specimens from Chupicuare and 
the Gulf Coast; also two vessels from 
Colombia and a Chilean Diaguita vase. 
Purchased. 

Four Mexican post-conquest pictographic 
manuscripts, Egerton MSS. 2895, 2896, 
2897, 2898. Transferred fromthe Depart 
ment of Manuscripts. 

‘A large ethnographical collection assembled 
by the Anglo-Colombian Recording Ex- 
pedition 1960-1, in the following areas of 

Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, 
Guajira Peninsula, Sierra Nevada de Perija, 
San Juan River, Piraparana River, Apo- 
poris River, Amazon River, and Gulf of 
Darien, Purchased. 

‘Two Mochica pottery vessels and two vessels 
of late type, probably South Coast, all 
from Peru. Presented ly P. E. Warburton, 
Ex. 

‘Two stone bolas weights and a ground stone 
axe-blade from South America, probably the 
Pampas area, Presented by Mrs. Charles 
Boyle. 








ASIA 


‘Three strings of stone beads from India. 
Presented by 8. M. Richards, Esq. 

‘Two single-ikat cloths from India. Presented 
by D. E. Barrett, Bsq. 

‘A brass pan box of Manipuri workmanship 
over fifty years old and two woven shoulder 
bags from the Konyak Nagas of Wakching 
or Tamlu, collected about 1931. Presented 
by Mes. ¥. O. Higgins. 


‘Three guns and a pistol captured from the 
Kuki tribe during the 1918 rebellion in 
‘Manipur; a dao-like weapon probably Naga 
and a Shan dao from Burma. Purchased. 

A coloured cloth and four spears ornamented 
with dyed hair from the Khamti area of the 
Assam—Burma frontier. Presented by Mrs. 
GP. Waters. 

A series of fourteen duck weights and a pair 
of scales in a wooden case, collected by the 
donor in 1913 at Fort Stedman in the 
Southern Shan States of Burma, Presented 
ly J.B. Mellor, Bsq. 

‘A dick weight probably from the Shan States 
of Burma, Presented by J. Walker, Esq. 


EUROPE 

‘A leather pouch dated about 1800 from the 
Laps near Rero in east-central Norway. 
Purchased. 


OCRANIA 

‘A carved wooden figure from Lake Sentani, 
New Guinea, and two pairs of carved house~ 
posts from New Caledonia, Purchased. 

‘A leaf-vessel used in the preparation of sago 
from Giiteri village, Omati river, in the 
Gulf District, Papua. Presented by Herr 
Thomas Schultze-Westrum, 

‘A comb decorated with coloured plant skins 
from Auki village, Malaita; and a fan be- 
lieved to be from San Cristobal, Solomon 
Islands. Presented by Mrs. C. Kirkman. 

‘Three ‘sales’ of red feather money collected 
before 1930, from Santa Cruz. Presented 
ly Mrs. B. L. Martin. 

‘Three strings of featherwork from the island 
of Lifou, Loyalty Islands. Presented by 
KA. Webster, Bsq. 

A bifurcated sharks’-teeth weapon with bone 
haft from Micronesia, possibly Gilbert 
Islands, Purchased. 

‘A stone head carved recently by the donor 
and accepted as an example of modern 
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hybrid style from Papetoai, Moorea, Society 
Islands, French Polynesia, Presented by 
Monsieur Tapia Uramoae Tefaafene. 

A carved whale-tooth pendant from New 
Zealand. Purchased. 
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‘Two carved wooden bullroarers from the 
Wangkatja tribe of the Warburton Range 
area, Western Australia. Presented by C.d. 
Burland, Erg. 


co 
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I. SOME UNRECORDED VARIETIES OF PERFORATION ON THE 
ONE PENNY STAMPS OF TASMANIA (1864-9) 
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X. THE HOLKHAM 
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XIV. THE MING ENCYCLOPEDIA Tung-lo ta-tin, ch. 6933 f 10 
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XVI. MINISTERS IN AUDIENCE WITH SELIM II 
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XXV. A STANDING WOMAN 
Drawing by Pellegrino Tibaldi 
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XXVIIL JADE CUP 
Persian or Transoxia 





century. Width 6 inches 
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XXX. §, T. COLERIDGE: KUBLA KHAN 
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XXXL §. T. COLERIDGE: ‘KUBLA KHAN’ (original size: agsx 185 mm.) 








XXIII (@) LIMESTONE ‘SERP ARD FROM E 
( IVORY PLAYING-PIECE 
(9 TWO LIMESTONE MARBLES WITH THE 








XXXIV. SASSANIAN SILVER BOWL 





() INSCRIBED TABLET WITH FIGURE OF A BABYLONIAN GODDESS 


UST OF A WOMAN, FROM UR. 
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XXXVL GROUP OF OBJECTS FROM A GRAVE OF EARLY ASSYRIAN PERIOD 
(4) Vases. (8) Figure of a dog. (¢) Styled female figurines. (4) Spear-head and pin 





XXXVIT. BRONZE BULL AND GOAT 
FIGURES FROM AN EARL 
ASSYRIAN GRAVE 

















-PILESER II] AT NIMRUD 


XXXIX. (@ RELIEF FROM THE PALACE OF TIGLAT 
Edinburgh 


‘with addition of fragment (above right), form 
( FRAGMENT OF AN ASSYRIAN STELA, showing elaborately decorated boots 
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XL. (a), () BRONZE (0 HEAD OF AN ASSYRIAN DEMON IN BRONZE 
FIGURE OF AN (@ SILVER VASE WITH GILDED ORNAMENT FROM 
ASSYRIAN GOD NIMRUD 


(ro views) 





y) OF ESARHADDON AND 








XLII. BRONZE URARTIAN MIRROR WITH RIM INCISED WITH ANIMAL FIGURES 





¢ @ 
XLII, (@) BRONZE BULL FIGURE FROM URARTU. (!) TERRACOTTA FIGURE OF A 


GODDESS, FROM AMLASH. (¢) URARTIAN BULL'S HEAD IN WHITE STONE. 
(@) LIMESTONE HEAD OF BULL: EARLY ASSYRIAN 

















(®) () BRONZE FIGURE OF 
ITE GODDESS (¢wo views) 

D FOUNDATION TABLET 

WITH ELAMITE INSCRIPTION 
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FROM 





ANIMAL FIGURES FROM AMLASH. (6) BRONZE FIGURES 
AIRS OF WARRIORS FROM KHURVIN 





XLV. (a) BRO: 
LURISTAN. () BRONZ 








XLVI. A POTTERY BULL-VASE FROM AMLASH, PERSIA 








XLVIL. (e) GOLD PLAQUE FROM ZIWIYE, (8) SILVER DISC FROM ZIWIYE, () SILVER DISC 
iY 





WITH FIGURES OF GOATS FROM ZIWIYE 





Fi 


XLVIIL BRONZES FROM LURIST 
(2) Spouted jug with ritual scene. (b) Bronze pin-head. (c) Bronze votive pin-head. (¢) Bronze fnial in form of a divinity 








XLIX. (@ GOLDEN POMMEL. () GOLD CHARIOT FROM THE OXUS TREASURE 
() PARTHIAN GOLD INLAID EAR-RING. (d) SILVER PESTLE. () GOLD PLAQUE. 
(fy (@, SILVER MORTAR (oo views) 











1 @ BRONZE GOAT. (i) GOLD FRAGMENT FROM ZIWIY 
DAGGER CHAPE. () BRONZE ATTACHMENT WITH 






(a) Ivory 
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TERRACOTTAS 








(2). From Athens, fifth century nc 








(0. Melian relief, 475-450 0. 








LIIL, STAFFORDSHIRE SALT-GLAZED ‘BLOCKS’ FOR TEAPOT SPOUTS, «1750 














LY. STAFFORDSHIRE SALT-GLAZED TEAPOT, ¢. 1750 








LVI, (a) STAFFORDSHIRE SALT-GLA 
FOR A SPITTOON with the signature of A 
(@) TWO TERRACOTTA ‘BLOCKS’ 
SPOUTS, Probably Staffordshire, ¢. 1759 


“BLOCK’ 





fod 
FOR TEAPOT 








LIX. TUDOR GOLD-ENAMELLED BUCKLE 


BT OF 
THAN “Painting on ik by 








LXI. CHINESE CLOISONN 





period of Hodan TE (1426-35). Height 25 in, 





LXIL LID OF CLOISONNE VASE. Mark and period of Haan T8 (x4 


16-35). Diam, 64 in 





LXIII. THE LACOCK CUP. 








LXIV. A GERMAN FAIENCE VASE, FRANKFURT. 

€-1670. Given by Sir Thomas Barnard, C.B., in memory of th late Ernest Barnard, Bsq., M.B.E., 

who had for very many years been a member of the staff of the Department of British and 
Medieval Antiquities and a student of ceramics 





‘The vane, decorated in underglaze blue outlined ia manganese, is 4 clote variant of the Ming porcelain 
that oras entering Europe in the mid-reventeenth century 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY 
NEWS SUPPLEMENT 


SEPTEMBER 1962 


JACQUES LE MOYNE DE MORGUES 
FLOWER PAINTINGS 


‘The Museum has been fortunate in acquiting an album of paintings of flowers, fruits, and 
insects by the rare sixteenth century Huguenot artist, Jacques le Moyne de Morgues. The 
purchase was made possible by generous assistance from the Nuffield Foundation, the 
National Art Collections Fund, the Pilgrim Trust, and from two private benefactors. 'The 
‘Trustees of the British Museum also allocated a grant from the Purchase Fund towards 
the cost, F 

‘The fifty paintings are in water-colours and body-colours and are of exceptional 
quality and interest and the national collections possess nothing comparable, except for 
the set of earlier and less finished water-colours by the same artist, also of flowers and 
fruit, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The latter were painted in France, about 1565. 
‘The present paintings are about twenty years later (the title-page bears the date 1585), 
and are the product of the artist’s last years in England where he had settled as a refugee 
at Blackfriars. They are more sophisticated productions than the earlier paintings and 
are in an almost perfect state of preservation. They look like work intended for presenta- 
tion to some wealthy patron who could have been one of the Sidney family, since an 
exceedingly rare book published by Le Moyne himselfin 1586, La Clef det Champs, consisting 
of coloured woodcuts (some of them definitely from those paintings though in a simplified 
form), was dedicated to Lady Sidney. Whatever their purpose there is perhaps nothing 
extant of this period in Europe of the same quality. They consist mostly of common 
French or English flowers and fruits and are not merely extremely attractive and decorative 
pieces but also closely observed plant portraits, drawn with a botanical understanding 
very rare among artists at this time. The incidental insects show occasional touches of 
fantasy but include well observed specimens of butterflies which are amongst the earliest 
known portrayals of their species. 

Curiously enough, what little is known of Le Moyne is not (with the exception of 
the paintings at the Victoria and Albert Museum and the book of woodcuts already 
mentioned) concerned with botanical illustration, He is familiar to students of early 
colonization as the artist who went out with Laudonnitre’s expedition to Florida in 
1564-5 and made drawings of the Indians, barely escaping massacre at the hands of the 
Spaniards and finding his way (presumably with some of his drawings) after great 
privations by ship to England where, as a Protestant, he finally settled some time after 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572). Sir Walter Raleigh, one of his patrons, was also 
the patron of that other artist-colonist, John White, whose drawings of Indians in the 
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Virginia Colony are also in the Museum collection, But Le Moyne’s Indian drawings have 
not survived except for one now in the New York Public Library. They are known only 
through the work of the engraver and publisher Theodor de Bry who published both 
White’s and Le Moyne’s Indian subjects in the first two parts of his famous series, America, 
in 1590 and 1591. By this time Le Moyne had been dead several years (he died in 1587). 
‘The Florida plates are his main memorial but these flower paintings show him to have 
been an artist of the greatest ability. His range included portraits, figure compositions, 
landscape, maps and zoological as well as botanical subjects, his new album of paintings 
must considerably enhance his standing as an artist and it can be well understood why 
he was at one time designated Peintre du Roi, painter to the King of France. 


PERSIAN ANTIQUITIES 


‘The Department of Western Asiatic Antiquities has acquired some interesting examples 
of early Persian antiquities from Amlash, a site which is now being excavated near the 
Caspian. At this site, finds have been made of remarkable pottery figures of women and 
animals and minature bronze figures of humped bulls and stags. 

Good examples of these have now been obtained for the collections. They are believed 
to date from the ninth to eighth centuries n.c. 


WEST AFRICAN ART 


‘Two new displays of West Affican art have now been placed on view in the King Edward 
‘VU Gallery of the British Museum. In the first, the Museum’s finest examples of West, 
Aftican ivories are exhibited in two cases. One contains the famous ivory mask: probably 
made in the sixteenth century for the Oba of Benin, together with a number of cuit 
armlets and other Benin works of a remarkable variety and delicacy of ornaments the 
‘Museum’s own collection has been notably augmented through the loan, by Mrs Webster 
Plass of Philadelphia, of a magnificent sixteenth-century ivory gong bearing representa- 
tions of the Oba in his human and divine aspects. The other case contains the largest 
collection in the world of the Afto-Portuguese ivories made by African craftsmen for the 
Portuguese royal and noble families in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; two 
styles are distinguished, a larger group attributed to carvers from the Sherbro area of 
Sierra Leone (who were also responsible for the well-known nomoli or soapstone figures 
which are found there), and a smaller group now thought to have been made by carvers 
from Benin, both groups probably working in Portugal. 

‘The second display is an extensive selection, shown in four cases, from a large collection 
of West Affican art, mainly from Southern Nigeria and from Ashanti in Ghana, which 
‘was formed by the late Mr M. S. Cockin and has been deposited on loan in the British 
Museum by his daughter, Mrs Gordon Barclay. Many of the Nigerian pieces are in 
little-known styles from the tribes to the north of Benin among whom Mr Cockin served 
as an administrator before the First World War. 
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THE GREEK AND ROMAN LIFE ROOM Z 


‘The reconstruction of the Greek and Roman Life Room began in 1955 and was opened to 
the public in February 1960. ‘The new room was designed by Mr W. Kendall, Senior 
“Architect to the Ministry of Works. Notable features of the design are the raised balcony 
on the west side of the oom and the ribbed ceiling which ensures an even diffusion of 
both natural and artificial light, and the water fountain. 

“The Life Room contains representative selections from the Museum’s exceedingly 
rich collections of ancient gold, silver, and glass, The gold is displayed in the cases above 
the balcony, the glass in the cases below it, and the silver in the built-in cases in the east 
wall. The rest of the room is given over to the exhibition illustrating the daily life of 
Greece and Rome. In accordance with present ideas on museum display the objects have 
been arranged in the cases, and the cases in the room, as spaciously as possible. The 
exhibition has been flexibly designed, and it is planned to vary and refresh ie from time 
to time by bringing in other objects from the Life Room Reserve. Built in one with the 
new Life Room, this Reserve is fitted with glass-fronted storage cupboards and forms an 
important study-collection to which students and other interested visitors are admitted. 
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APPOINTMENT OF ARCHITECTS FOR 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


In answer to a question, the Minister of Public Buildings and Works said that following 
consultations with the Trustees of the British Museum and with the then President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Professor Sir Leslie Martin, M.A., F.R.LB.A., and 
Mr Colin A. St John Wilson, M.A., A.R.LB.A., have been asked to act as consultants for 
the preparation of a plan for the development of the site and a design for the building for 
the new library building for the British Museum. 

The site designated for the Library is bounded by Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury 
Square, New Oxford Street, Bloomsbury Way and Bloomsbury Street, with the exception 
of St George’s Church. ‘The architects will, however, be asked to prepare their plans for 
the Library so as to leave as much useful space as possible for other development for 
residential and commercial use. 

The new building will re-house the existing Library Departments, comprising the 
Departments of Printed Books, Manuscripts, Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, 
and Prints and Drawings. It will provide for growth as well as giving greatly increased 
facilities to readers, students and the general public. 

On present plans, the new Library, when completed, is likely to contain more than 
1 million square feet of accommodation, which will include book storage, reading rooms, 
exhibition areas and offices. A building of this sort would at present prices cost something 
ofthe order of £10 million. 

Construction will be spread over a considerable period and disturbance of the resi- 
dents on the site will be avoided as far as possible, 

Soe Oe 

Sir Leslie Martin, M.A., Ph.D., F.R-LB.A. has been Professor of Architecture at Cam- 
bridge University since 1956, and was successively Deputy Architect and Architect to the 
London County Council from 1948 to 1956. He is a member of the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission. _ 

Colin Alexander St John Wilson, M.A. (Cantab.) A.R.LB.A., is a Lecturer in Architec- 
ture at Cambridge University and was in the Housing Division of the London County 
Council from 1950 to 1955. 

Amongst the works which the two architects have in association designed since 1956 
are the Development Plan and Buildings for the University of Leicester, the Development 
Plan for the University of Hull, a Residential Building for Gonville and Caius College at 
Cambridge and a group of Library buildings for the University on the Manor Road Site 


at Oxford. 
EUROPEAN ART 

‘The British Museum contributed several exhibits to the International Exhibition of 

European Art which opened in Vienna in May this year. The ‘Trustees obtained parlia- 

mentary sanction to lend three drawings and the Royal Gold Cup of the Kings of France 

and England, a Parisian work of about 1380. 
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THE DUVEEN GALLERY—TECHNICAL DATA 
‘The bomb which exploded in the north transept of the Gallery in 1940 did considerable 
damage to the marble floor, stone walls, glass laylights and rooflights, and distorted some 
of the roof steelwork, The roof was reinstated as quickly as possible to prevent deteriora- 
tion of the building, but full reconstruction was not undertaken until 1958. 

The first stage of the work was a detailed survey of the Gallery by Ministry of Works 
surveyors, involving the measurement of almost every stone and a classification of the 
degree of damage which each stone had suffered. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the work was the effort made to match exactly 
the original stone and marble work by obtaining replacements from the same quarries, 
The stone used for the walls was Gris D’Alesia, a French limestone very popular in that 
country but seldom used in Britain. It was obtained from a small quarry near Alés, in 
southern France. Since some 60 to 70 tons were required for the reconstruction, a large 
seam of the quarry had to be opened up to obtain the necessary quantity. The black marble 
for the floor—‘Nero Nube’—came from a quarry near Aurisina, in the Trieste area which 
before the war was in Italy, but is now in Yugoslavia. 

Both the limestone and marble were imported in rough block form, and sawn and 
polished in this country. 

‘The most intricate stonework involved was the reinstatement of the damage done 
to the Doric columns, frieze and cornice. The repairs have been so ably executed that it 
is difficult to tell where patches of stone have been inserted. 

The engineering services of the Gallery were all considerably damaged by the bomb, 
and the opportunity has been taken to modernize them. This work was under the 
supervision of Ministry of Works engineers. 

The Museum authorities had become increasingly concerned about the effects of 
atmospheric pollution on the marbles, To minimize this, an electrostatic precipitator has 
been installed in the plenum ventilating system to extract particles down to 0.5 microns 
in size. To make this installation effective, self-closing armour-plate glass doors have 
been fitted to the entrances, and a slight air pressure is maintained within the Gallery to 
prevent polluted air entering from outside. 

‘The lighting consists of three continuous lines of fluorescent fittings, each having 
three tubes, mounted in the void above the glass laylights, To enable a complete change 
to be made at suitable intervals, meters check the number of hours the lights are used. 

‘To facilitate lamp changing and the cleaning of the glazing, three special hand 
operated mobile trolleys were designed and installed, one over each laylight. 

‘The heating system, originally low pressure steam, has been changed to medium 
pressure hot water to fit in with the new main heating system being planned for the 
‘whole Museum, 

‘The contract for the reconstruction work was let on s August 1960, and work began 
on22 August. The main building work was completed by November 1961, but subsidiary 
works, including the delicate task of moving the Elgin marbles into their new setting, 
took until May 1962. 
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TEMPORARY EXHIBITIONS 
JOHAN AUGUST STRINDBERG (3849-1912) 
A small exhibition organized by the Department of Printed Books, to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary ofthe death of August Strindberg will be held in the King’s Library 
from 11 October until the end of November 1962. The exhibition will include books form 
the Museum’s collections, and paintings by Strindberg assembled by the Moderna 
Museet, Stockholm, 
THE DISCOVERY OF ASSYRIA 
‘The Department of Western Asiatic Antiquities proposes to illustrate Tae DiscovERY 
OF ASSYRIA: ‘THE WoRK OF A. H. LAYARD AND His Successors during the summer of 
1963, to coincide with the Rencontre Assyriologique. 
RAPHAEL AND HIS SCHOOL 
‘The Department of Prints and Drawings plans to hold two important exhibition 
probably at the end of October or the beginning of November 1962—the one of drawings 
by Raphael and his schoo, to coincide with the publication of Philip Pouncey’s and John 
Gere’s catalogue of Italian Drawings ‘Raphael and his circle’; the other of English draw- 
ings bequeathed by Tolo Williams. 
MANUSCRIPTS ON TEMPORARY EXHIBITION 
Byzantine manuscripts in January and February 1963 Heraldic manuscripts in March and 
April; Percy Grainger’s manuscripts in May and June. 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE BUDDHIST PAINTING 
‘The next exhibition planned by the Department of Oriental Antiquities to follow the 
Chinese Landscape Painting in the Gallery of Oriental Art, is to be of Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhist painting. It is expected this will be open to the public from the last week. in 
October through the winter until atleast March 1963. 
* 
AFRICAN ART CALENDAR 
It is planned to publish in October 1962 the British Museum Calendar of Aftican Art 
1963. The calendar will contain twelve leaves, measuring 15 x 9 inches. Cover and four 
plates will be in fall colour. 
A REVIEW—WELL RECEIVED 

“The British Museum has recently published a most interesting booklet entitled “The 
Drawings of Rembrandt” by Christopher White. It achieves the rare feat of being intended 
for the general public, but containing a text even experts can read with profit.—The 
British Museum has in recent years been the subject of much criticism, yet it would be 
dificult to better this booklet. For sr, it provides a highly intelligent introduction, a list of 
dates and selected literature, 29 black and white illustrations and a frontispiece in colour. 

‘These illustrations are of drawings in the museumn’s collection. It amounts to just over 
100 drawings by Rembrandt, under one-tenth of those surviving . . . these have been 
admirably reproduced... 2 ‘TERENCE MULLALY in the Daily Telegraph 


GY: 








BRITISH MUSEUM REPLICAS 


Bree bead of «Quon Mater Clyobe of Bein 
South- est Nigeria, probably x6tb century. Published 
‘a photo-card No. E/31. 


The British Museum is now able to supply a small number of casts in materials other than 
plaster. Four objects have been produced which are weather-resistant and of considerable 
durability and strength. These casts are made in two materials. 


Replicas of Objects in Marble or Stone 

Casts are made in oxychloride cement, a mineral acid-fused material to which are added 
colour pigments and aggregates which simulate any opaque stones: sandstone, bath, 
hoptonwood, basalt, granite, weathered marble, and 80 on. This material is cast in moulds 
derived from pieces in the collections. Casts are supplied on stands or provided with 
fittings to suspend them. For cleaning they may be sponged with detergent or soapy water. 






Replicas of Objects in Metal 

Metal powder is suspended in a solution of synthetic resin to which is added a catalyst 
which changes the solution into a solid, allowing time for the mixture to be cast. This cold- 
‘metal process is suitable forall metal finishes. For cleaning, metal casts may be treated with 
wax polish to obviate blooming. 
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The following objects have been placed 
on sale: 
BRONZE HEAD OF A QUEEN MOTHER 
(lyoba) of Benin, South-West Nigeria, Prob- 
ably sixteenth century. Height 152 inches 
at £15. 
MARBLE STATUETTE OF socRATES (d. 399 
B.c.), copy, of Roman date, from a Greek 
original of the fourth century B.c. at 8 gns. 
HEAD OF EROS, Greek fourth century 3.6. 
at 8 gns. 
MAENAD, GRAECO-ROMAN, first century 
B.C. to first century A.D., a slab measuring 
approximately 17 x 9f inches at 8 gns. 
Additional casts of other objects, includ- 


ing cylinder seals, are in preparation. 
yl s prep 


Marsle statuette of Sorat 





FROM RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE CHALDAEAN DYNASTY 
“From about the reign of Nabonassar in the 
eighth century 8.c., when the Assyrian domina- 
tion of Babylon began, the Chronicles become 
much more detailed, giving information of what 
happened in such years of the reigns as were 
marked by important events. Extant Chronicles 
prove that, from at least the first of Esarhaddon 
(680 .c.), an entry was made for every year, 
even ifnothing very notable occurred in it; but 
not all of the succeeding years are preserved. 
“This arrangement is exemplified in the 
raterial here published, which embraces (with 
one short and one long gap) the period 626 to 
$56 B.C. ive the greatest part of the Neo- 
Babylonian or Chaldaean Dynasty. In these 
ceventfl years the declining Assyrian power was 
finally expelled from Babylonia, and extin~ 
guished in its centre by the fall of Nineveh 





(6123.c,, leaving only a remnant to sustain the 
Assyrian name in the city of Haarran, dependent 
upon aid from Egypt. In the last year of his 
father’s life (60s 8.c.) Nebuchadrezzar won a 
famous victory over the Egyptians at Carche- 
mish and pursued them to Hamath, where (so 
the Chronicle claims) he utterly destroyed their 
Jast remnant, But he was foiled in a subsequent 
encounter with them, in 60r 8.C., from which 
he was forced into an ignominious retreat to his 
reign he laid siege to Jerusalem, and captured the 
city early in the year 5975 appointing a new 
king to rule over it and carrying away great 
spoils. Late in 395 he was threatened by a dan- 
gerous mutiny of the army in Babylonia, but 
succeeded in quelling it with bloody retribu- 
tion upon its leaders. The last tablet relates the 
‘events ofa single and later year (557-556 B.C.), 
the third of Neriglissar, who is surprisingly 





found leading a military expedition, hitherto 
quite unknown, in the distant region of western 
From Chronicle of Chaldacan Kings (626-556 
B.C.) in the British Museum by D. J. Wise- 
Hop HILL 
‘In the mid-nineteenth century the western 
half ofthe hill-Ort, including the interior of the 
Roman fort, was ploughed, and at this time 
about one thousand objects came to light, 
mostly iron or bronze, the most notable element 
being articles of Roman military equipment. 
‘The finds were collected by Mr Henry Durden 
of Blandford and purchased from his son by the 
British Museum in 1892 and 1893. The abund- 
ance of these objects is to be explained by two 
factors. The first of these is the shallowness of 
the soil on the summit of the hill, acentuated 
by the stripping of the turf in 1858 as a result 
of which the plough churned up the Roman 
‘ccupation levels. The second is the conflagra- 
tion for which Professor Richmond found evi- 
dence in the southern area of the Roman fort, 
as a result of which, no doubt, many objects 
‘were necessarily abandoned although still in 
perfect condition? 
From the Introduction to Hod Hill 
Volume 1, Antiguites from Hod Hill in the 
Durden Collection by J. W. Brailsford. 








PANJABI PRINTED BOOKS 

“The term, Panjabi, is used to denote the 
vernacular and literary language employed in 
the old province of the Panjab now divided 
between India and Pakistan, Ie is derived from a 
Persian compound, Payj-ab, which means the 
land of the five rivers. Like Rajasthani, Gujarati 
and other languages of this area Panjabi is of 
mixed origin. Its vocabulary, syntax and word- 
formation contain numerous. Sanskritie cle- 
ments, though Arabic and Persian influences 
are also found. The Gurmukhi script, which was 
used by the Sikh Gurus for their religious texts, 
has the Devanagari script of Sanskrit as its base. 
Geography has from the earliest times played a 
decisive role in determining the linguistic 
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pattern of the Panjab so that it is but natural 
that five main dialects should have arisen repre- 
senting in the main the five more or less closed 
regions of the early period. ‘These dialects and 
the regions where they are spoken may be 
conveniently listed as follows 
1. Hindko or Puthohari, which is spoken in the 
upper half of the region between the Indus and 
the Jhelum. 

2. Multani which is spoken in the lower half of 
the Indus valley 

3. Lahauri, which is spoken in the region be- 
tween the Jhclum and the Suth 
4. Sithindi-Thanesari, which is spoken in the 
region beyond the Sutle}. 

5. Pahari or Kohi, which is spoken in the 
region at the base of the Himalayas extending 
from Jammu to Kangra and Kulu, 

“The main differences in these dialects are of 
sound and accent rather than of syntax and 
vocabulary? 

From the Preface to Panjabi Printed Books 
in the British Museum, A Supplementary 
Catalogue by L. D. Barnett. 














‘MELANESIA 
“The conditions of life in Melanesia today 
vary widely. Many tribes of the interior of New 
Guinea have been litte affected by European 
culture though the majority have now been 
brought under administration, Warfare still 
occurs in a few districts, though on a decreasing 
scale. In more accessible areas many men work 
as wage-earners on plantations or in mining and 
other industrial enterprises, or grow copra or 
cther crops for sale, Nearly everywhere the 
growing of subsistence eropsis the main activity, 
though in a few places tinned foods have be- 
ccome a staple diet. During the Second World 
War there was a reversion in some parts to 
hhead-hunting and tribal fighting. In general the 
effect of the war was to speed the break-up of 
native cultures, though there was a partial 
return to pre-war conditions with the departure 
of the troops? 
From Melaneia, A Short Bthwgraphy by 
B.A. L. Cranstone, 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES (35 mm.) 


DOr British Museum exterior 

DO/2 British Museum Reading Room 

MSS/3_Lindisfarne Canon Tabi 

MSS/4 Lindisfarne St. Matthew's 

MSS/5 Lindisfarne Ornamental Page 

MSS/6 Lindsfime Begining of St Mathew? 
Gospel 

MSS(7 Beneditonal of St, Aethlwold, Thee 
Apostles 

MSS/7 Benedictional of St. Aethelwold, ‘The 
‘Annunciation 

MSS/9 Benedictional of St. Aethelwold, ‘The 
Nativity 

MSs{to Benediction of St. Aethelwold, St 
John The Evangelise 

OPB[st New Testament. Beginning of St. 
John’s Gospel. Armenian, 1618 A.D. 

OPB/ra Khamsch of Nizimi. Hunting Scene. 
Persian MS. c. 1595 AD. 

OPB/x3 Khamsch of Nizimi. Bahrim Gar over~ 
‘comes two lions. Persian MS. c. 1595 A.D. 

OPB/24 Pentateuch. Frontpiece to Deutero- 
nomy. Hebrew MS. 13th century A.D. 

(OPB/r5 Khamseh of Nizimi. Nishirvin in the 
Ruined Palace. Persian MS. c. 1540 AD. 

OPB/r6 Khamseh of Nizimi. Presentation of a 
‘manuscript to the ruler of Samargand. Persian 
MS. ¢. 1495 A.D. 

DO/r7 King’s Library, British Museum 

DO/18 British Museum, Egyptian Gallery 

‘MSS)19 Lindisfarne, St. Matthew I. 18 

‘MSSjz0 Lindisfarne, St. John 

MSS/ax Lindisfarne, Ornamental Page 

MSS/za Lindisfarne, Beginning of St. John’s 
Gos 


MSS/R Benedietonl Three Women at the 
Sepulchre 

MSS/24 Benedictional, Easter Blessing 

‘MSSja5 Benedictional, The Ascension 

‘MSS/26 Benedictional, St. Etheldreda 

OpB/27 Haggidhah. The Plagues of Egypt. 
Hebrew MS, 13th century A. 

OPB/28 Khamsch of Nizimi. Horse bein 
washed in the Well of Life. Persian MS. 
6. 1595 AD. 

‘OPB/29 Khamsch of Nizim, Shirin kills herself. 
Persian MS. c. 1595 A.D. 

‘OPB/30 Pentateuch. Frontpiece to the Book of 
‘Numbers. Hebrew MS. 13th Century a.D. 
OPB/3x Khamseh of Nizimi. Khusrau sees 

Shirin bathing. Persian MS. ¢. 1540 4.0. 
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(OPB/s2 Khamsch of Nizimi. Farhéd brought to 
Shirin’s Palace. Persian MS. c. 1495 A.D. 

EA/33 Wooden Model of a Boat conveying a 
Mummy. Egyptian. ¢. 1400 mc. 

EA/34 Group of Toilet Objects. Egyptian, 
6.1250 B.C. 

EA/35 ‘The Rosetta Stone. Egyptian, 196 n.c. 

P& D/36 John White. Wife and child of an 
Indian Chief. c. 1585. 

P&Djs7 John White. Indian Soothayer. e 
1385 

P & D/38 John Whiee. An Indian Chief «. 1585 

P & D/39 John White. Indian Men and Woman 
eating. & 1585 

P& D/go Albrecht Direr. The Castle of Trent, 
© 1495 

P&D/4t R.P.Bonnington, Paris—Thelnstitut 
from the Qusis. 1827 

P & Djga J. M.W. Turner. Interior at Petworth. 
«. 1830 

P & jas J. M. W. Turner. Bedroom at Pet- 
we 0 ag 

P&D/44 Mary Flower Mosaic— 
lif Rose 179 

C&M/4s Copperas of Augustus. «68.0. 

C&M/46 Roman Gold Stater of Flaminius. 
195.B.c. 

C&M/47 Greek Silver Coin of Syracuse 

ion). Head of Arethusa. 480 8.c. 

C&M/48 Greek Silver Coin of Naxos. Head of 
Dionysius. 460 B.c. 

Al Brome Ca, Egyptian «600 nc 

EA/so Weighing of the Heart of the Seribe of 
‘Ani. Egyptian papyrus c. 1250 B.c. 

EA/st Tomb painting, The god Oss Khenti- 
‘Amentiu, Egyptian. 1200 3.c. 

P & D/s2 John White. A Festive Dance. . 1585 

P & Dj/s3 John White. The Village of Pomeiooc. 
6.1585 

P & D/s4 John White. Indians Fishin 

P& Djss John White. The Village 
6 1585 

P & D/s6 J. S. Cotman. Greta Bridge, 1805. 

P & D/s7 William Blake ‘Glad Day’, Colour 
print. 1839 

P & D/s8 J. M. W. Tummer. S. Giorgio Mag 
giore, Venice. c. 1839 

P & Djso J. M. W. Turner. The Artist Painting 
at Peeworth. ¢. 1830 

P&Dj60 Mary Delaney. Flower mossic— 
Se. John’s Wort, 1776 











1585 
‘Secoton. 


C& M/6r Silver Tetradrachm of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 305 B.C. 

© & M/62 Armada Medal of Elizabeth I. 1589 

C& M/63 Pattern Gold ‘Coin of Charles I. 
Presented to Bishop Juxon by the king 
immediately before his execution in 1649 

(C.& M/64, Coronation Medal of Edward VI. 
1547 

EA/65 Eurotes in a Boat. Egyptian wool 
tapestry. 4th century Bc. 

EA/66 Wooden Models of Boats conveying a 
Mummy. Egyptian. e. 1400 8.¢. 

EA/67 ‘Tomb painting. Fowling in the marshes. 
Egyptian c, 1400 u.c 

WAA/68 The Flood Tablet. Epic of Gilgamish 
XI. Babylonian. 7th Cent. 2.c. 

G & R6y Parthenon, East Pediment, Horse of 
Selene, about 435 8.c. 

G &R/7o Parthenon, part of N. Frieze. Parade 
of Cavalry, about 440 3.¢. 

G&R/7t A River God (Kephisus or Ilissus). 
West pediment of the Parthenon. 440-432 8. 

G&Ri7a Terracotta Figure of a man on a 
goose. ¢ 470 B.C. 

G&R/73 Bronze Statuette of Athena, Greek, 
6 470 B.C. 

PB)/74, Confederate States of America. Marion Va 

B& M/7s RoyalGold Cup. French, ¢.1380 A.D. 

B & M/76 Electrum Tore from the Snettisham 
‘Treasure, rst century B.C. 

B& M/77 Bronze flagon with coral inlay, from 
Basse Yutz, Moselle. Celtic, early 4th century 
NG Height 15 inches. 

‘OA/78 Tron-glazed Stoneware vase. North 
China, Sung dynasty, 960-1279 A.D. 

‘OAj79 Pottery Model of Watch | Tower. 
Chinese, Han Dynasty, 206 1.c.~A.D. 220 

ETHN/f0 Stcrifcial knife of Chalcedony, the 
handle in the form of an ‘Bagle Knight’, 
Mixtec work Ancient Mexico, 14th century 
AD. 

WAAj8x Sumerian gaming board, from the 
Royal Cemetery, Ur of the Chaldees 

WAA/82 Gold Jug from the Oxus treasure, 
“Achaemenid Persian about 500 B.c. 

WAA/83 Statue of Ashurnasirpal Tl; King of 
“Assyria, 884-859 .c, Limestone from Nimrud 

WAaléa Royal Standard. From Ur of the 
Chaldees. c. 2600 B.c. 

G&RY8s Parthenon, part of East Frieze. 
Attendants with the new robe for the statue 
of Athena. About 440 2.<c. 

G &RY86 Greck Marble Statue of Youth, “The 
Strangford Apollo’, about 490 B.c. 











G &R/87 Horsemen in the Panathenaic Pro- 
cession. West frieze of the Parthenon. 447 
440B.C. 

G &R/88 Terracotta Relief of Perseus and 

lusa, Greek. ¢. 460 B.C. 

G &R/89 Terracotta Bust of Dionysus, Greek. 
6, 380 B.C. 

‘PB/90 ‘Post Office’ Mauritius 

B& MA/ox Purse-lid from the Sutton Hoo 
Ship-burial. Anglo Saxon. 7th century A.D, 

B & MA/oa Bronze Shield from the Thames at 
Battersea. 1st century B.©. or Ist century A.D, 

B & M/o3 Figure of Lohan (one of a series of 
18 Buddhist Saints), glazed pottery. Chinese, 
oth or 11th century A.D. Height: 50 inches 

OAJo4 Glazed Pottery Lion. Chinese tomb 
figure. ‘and dynasty. 618-906 A.D. 

OA/os Pair of Vases in the form of shoes, 
Persian: 7th century, Length 9} inches 

ETHN/96 Wood carving ofa thunderbird, from 
the Kwakiut! tribe, Vancouver Island. 19th 
cent 

WAAJo7 Painted Jug from Luristan, Persia, 
¢. 8th century B.C. 

WAAJo8 Statue of Idrini, King of Alakalh, 
N, Syria. 6th century 

WAAJo9 Assyrian carved and inlaid ivory panel. 
¢, 8th century 3.6. from Nimrud 

WAAJt00 Goat and Tree. From Ur of the 
‘Chaldees. «. 2600 n.c. 

G &RYror Parthenon. Metope XXXI, Lapith 
and centaur fighting. About 445 

G&RJroa The Portland Vase, 
‘century 1c. Of A.D. 

G&RJ103 Attic black-figured cup—A. mer 
chant ship and a warship. 40-520 n.c. 

G&R/ro4 Bronze Statuctte of Aphrodite, 
Greek, jrd-and century 

G&Rjr0s Bronze Statuette of a Warrior on 
horseback. Greek. ¢. $50 8.c. 

PB/106 Hawker air-mail of Newfoundland 

BMA/107 Great Dish from the Mildenhall 
‘Treasure. Roman. 4th century A. 

GR/108 Lycurgus Cup. Roman. 4th century 














‘oman. 1st 











AD. 

OA/109 Tomb figure of a saddled horse. Glazed 
pottery with Hue splashes 

OAjr10 Stoneware Jar. Chinese. Sung dynasty. 
960-1279 A.D. 

GR/t11 Terracotta Statuette of a woman; from 
‘Tanagra. Greek. 3rd century B.C. 

ETHN/t12 Turquoise Mosaic Ornament repre- 
senting an ocelot. Probably Mixtec work. 
‘Aztec Period. 


Macays of Chatham 
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